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Back flashed a thrilling memory as his watch... 4@ quarter 


of a century old 
... began to tick! 


“A flying hurdle—then impact. Power, mo- 
mentum —that would not be denied until the 
last white line was crossed. A shrill, thrilling 
whistle. But it was a touchdown—and 
victory!” 

Breathless—as they crouched over the attic 
trunk — the boy listened to his father. Each 
play, each manoeuver of those “ thundering 
herds”’ the older man re-lived. For the steady 
tick, tick, tick of the Ingersoll, found —after 
twenty-six years—in the attic trunk, had re- 
called the breathless tenseness of the closing 
seconds of the game this watch had timed. 

Two weeks later Mr. * wrote us: 
“TI want you to know that while my boy is 
taking a new Ingersoll to college this fall, 
I've polished the old one to brilliance and 
am using it. Day by day as a desk clock it is 
serving me as dependably as it served me in 
college—those twenty-six years ago!” 


* Name on request 


$ 5 00 
{PLAIN DIAL} 


RADIOLITE °5°° 
























and here’s a watch that’s 





All-American tts first year out. . 


the new Ingersoll MITE 


Here’s the new Ingersoll Mite—small, sturdy a small wrist watch—a watch that combined style 


and dependable. Strap it to your wrist and expect with rugged sturdiness and serviceability. 
service from it—for service is what it gives you. And it looks simply great on your wrist. 
The Mite “stands up.” For school use or for sports Chromium finish case — will not tarnish or dis- 
use, there is no more faithful or dependable time- color the wrist. Either plain or engraved design. 


Plain dial, $5.00; Radiolite, $5.50. 


Prices slightly higher in Canada 


INGERSOLL 


INGERSOLL WATCH Co., Inc. 


piece. We worked years to give you this kind of 


New York Chicago San Francisco . . Montreal Service Department — Waterbury, Conn. 
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Miss Patricia Prentiss tapped an angry foot rapidly under her desk. 


SEPTEMBER, 1929 


NUMBER 9 


~~ 


“The Times-Star is a newspaper with principles as well as courage, Mr. Wentworth We don't 


have to steal for it; and reporters don't need to buy stories to beat the Herald!’’ Mr. Robert Wentworth, star reporter, looked away from the small cirl who thus rebuked him 


The Millionaire Sob Sister 


A Sequel to “Pat Prentiss’s Fortune” 


ISS PATRICIA PRENTISS, Pat to the 
newspaper world, tapped an angry foot 
rapidly under her desk. Color flamed 
high in her cheeks and one white hand 
clenched in her lap until the nails hurt 

her palm. But her voice was level and even. 

‘The Times-Star is a newspaper with principles 
as well as courage, Mr. Wentworth. We don't have to 
steal for it; and reporters don’t need to buy stories to 
beat the Herald!"’ 

Mr. Robert Wentworth, star reporter, looked away 
from the small girl who thus rebuked him. It was the 
magic hour in the city room, when the city edition dead 
line is passed, when pipes come out and tired workers 
relax, when the last ‘‘take’’ of copy has gone upstairs 
to the linotypes, when almost momentarily the deep 
rumble of the rotaries in the basement tells the comforting 
tale of another morning paper pouring out of the vitals 
of the machinery. 

Wentworth reddened a little at the words of the young 
woman who so valiantly defended her paper and pro- 
fession. On the Herald, from which sheet he had just 
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come to take a better position on the Times-Star, a sob 
sister was a useful but unimportant member of the staff; 
good to have around to kid, perhaps, or to borrow a 
dollar from until pay day. A sob sister with an annual 
income which almost touched six figures was a new ex- 
perience. All the newspaper world knew that Pat 
Prentiss, society girl, had been left practically penniless 
by a supposedly wealthy father. When her few dollars 
were gone and she had realized that the only jobs opened 
to her were impossible from her standpoint, she had in 
desperation agreed to play ‘“‘eyes’’ for Jenny Blessing, 
Times-Star sob sister, whose sight was failing. Through 
a hectic year which inclv ’ed several adventures, many 
failures and some successes, Pat had learned not only to 
be the reporter she was, but to love the mixed smell of 


475 


printer’s ink, mucilage, hot type metal, gasolit 
spoiled paste, dusty floors and bad air and all that 
it stood for The : i 
State Senator Kelton's children 

fire in their home left honorable 

balloon she had brought safely 


burns she rece 


her into newspaper fame; h 
cleverness in defeating a graftir 
friends and enemies in high places 
Then had come upheaval; from Micha 
father's former associate and Pat's particul 
she had received a letter from her 
father and the one million, two; 
hundred thousand dollars he had | 
left in care of Fogarty in the safe 
deposit box in the International 
Trust Company Realizing the 
uselessness of her bringing-up and 
outlook, Mr. Prentiss had put his 
daughter to the test and given her 
a year to find herself, or fail. She 
had found herself; in spite of every 
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temptation held out the heiress by the friends who 


deserted her in her poverty and flocked to her in her 
th, she had remained on the Times-Star, filling the 
place of Miss Blessing, whom Pat sent to Vienna for one 
last desperate try to save the injured eyes 
Wentworth had no comprehension of a girl who pre 
ferred newspaper work to spending her money for 
pleasure Perhaps the star reporter was somewhat 
jealous; Pat had scored a clean beat over him just before 


he left the Herald 

It was to this he referred, saying Pat had either stolen 
or bought the story 

‘Well, Pat, I'll make you a gentle wager,’’ Wentworth 
retorted I understand the Times-Star regards getting 
the political views of Sylvanus Morton as impossible 
I'll bet you a dollar, or a dinner, or a new gown or any- 
thing a reporter can carn that I'll beat you getting it.”’ 

‘IT never bet,’’ answered Pat, her foot still tapping the 
floor. “‘If you get it, I'll publicly acknowledge you as 
a good ne wspaper man. If I get it first, you'll publicly 
apologize for being unable to think of a better comeback 
for being beaten than saying I stole or bought a story.” 

Wentworth flushed again. Gordon rose from the next 
desk to saunter over to Pat. ‘‘Was.she a little peeved, 
then?”’ he asked. ‘‘Well, I don’t blame her. Go on and 
beat him out; personally, I think he’s throwing a bluff!"’ 
He looked at Wentworth impersonally, but he spoke so 
the new star could hear 

Later he asked, ‘‘Pat, can you do it? 
Morton?”’ 

‘I met him once; he doesn't know me,"’ answered Pat. 

‘Oh, you child of wealth!'’ murmured Tommy. 

‘Tam not—it wasn't my confounded money,"’ stormed 
Pat. ‘‘It was that assignment to write up the new safe 
deposit vault of the International Trust Company. 
That's where I keep my bonds; left ‘em where Fogarty 
kept them. Mr. Morton is president of the International 
Trust; I was introduced to him. He even condescended 
to show me the big vault himself, and explain about the 
telephone in it, in case a visitor got locked up accidentally 
and how the ceiling light can't go out because it’s in 
circuit with the lamp in the anteroom; both of them are 
always kept burning. But I don’t know how that will 
help me get this story. I hate a man who uses perfume,”’ 


Do you know 





i 


did you put that key?’ the girl demanded menacingly. 


she ended, referring to a noticeable idiosyncrasy of 
Wentworth, who was just leaving the office. 


AT drove her little car home recklessly, banged 

her apartment door behind ,her noisily, threw her 

hat on a chair and walked the floor. Even a million- 
aire sob sister can have troubles. One of Pat’s was the 
girl who had befriended and helped her, introduced her 
to the newspaper world, opened up a new life; Jenny's 
eyes were no better and the famous Schlossman of Vienna 
was very noncommittal. Another was a small but an- 
noying fear, and Pat was normally courageous. Since 
she defeated the graft plot she was conscious of a sinister 
influence in the city working against her. The great 
ward boss, Kelly, had much influence. He was too clever 
to make it obvious that city officials and police had orders 
to make it hard for Pat to get facts. The Times-Star was 
an influential paper which could in the future, as it had 
in the past, cause him much trouble. Single-handed, 
Pat had won out over Kelly by a clever ruse, and Kelly, 
she knew, was a good hater. He had arranged for the 
false bid Mike Dabney was to put in for the city orphan- 
age, but when Pat exposed the plot Fogarty received the 
contract. Could Kelly or Dabney ruin her newspaper 
career, they would, she knew 

That her wealth made her fair game for the underworld 
worried her little, especially since she had written up 
the new vault in the International Trust Company. 
She thought of it now—the long line of little customers’ 
rooms, each with its glass shelf, single chair and locked 
door; her story had stressed the suite Mt. Morton had 
shown her. The two center rooms in the line were com- 
municating; a locked door between them could be opened 
if two customers wished to work together. 

“If anyone tries to rob me of my bonds in the Interna- 
tional safe deposit, | hope they get shut up in the vault!" 
She smiled. ‘‘There’s only air enough in it for twenty- 
four hours!"’ 

Since the totally unexpected fortune had fallen like 
a bolt from blue sky, she made it a rule to act, as a re- 
porter, exactly as if she had to live on her modest salary. 
She drove a small and inexpensive car, and lived in an in- 
expensive apartment, although in a better neighborhood 
than that she and Jenny had lived in that first year. 
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But her clothes were no better than her salary pe: 
mitted; indeed, Pat’s money was another probiem. Sh 
wanted to use it for something worth while, but new 
paper work leaves little time for philanthropic planning 
She would not use it to do for herself, as a reporter, wh 
wit and knowledge could not do. She was meticulous|ly 
honest about this, and Wentworth’s taunt that she 
‘bought her beat’’ rankled. 

How to interview Sylvanus Morton, the city’s greatest 
financier, who never gave interviews? It was a fair cor 
test, Pat admitted. Every possible influence had bee: 
tried and failed. ‘‘I have nothing to say,"’ was all any 
reporter had ever heard from him. His views on th« 
political situation were urgently wanted. Senator 
Kelton, foe to graft, was being battled vigorously by 
the corrupt ring in the city. Representative Gilford, 
also believed to be favorable to the passage of the Cor 
rupt Practices bill, did not come up for reclection this 
year, but Senator Kelton was having a hard fight. Ti 
know that Morton would openly support Kelton would 
hearten the forces of right and discomfort the politica! 
ring. The reporter who could make thc sphinx-like presi 
dent of the International Trust explain his views would 
have a feather in his cap, indeed. How, how—how? 

Pat brewed herself a cup of tea and ate a cheese sand- 
wich and wished for Jenny. Four o'clock in the morning 
is an odd time for cheese and tea, but morning newspaper 
workers must have queer habits. Every swallow was 
accompanied with a new plan to interview Mr. Morton; 
every bit was masticated to a new scheme, All the tried 
and tested methods had failed. He wouldn’t talk poli 
tics to anyone. Any friend through whom his opinions 
were given publicity ceased to have that status. As the 
friendship of the financial Croesus was ‘worth having, 
his opinions simply were not published. To reach him 
through his family, his employees, his associates, was 
impossible. Pat dismissed a possible bribe without a 
thought. Ten thousand dollars would be a cheap price 
for an interview, but to make Wentworth's taunt truc 
was unthinkable. Pat's most, precious possession wa: 
the good opinion of Mr. Hillman, her city editor. Pat 
would rather Mr. Hillman call her a pest—his favorite 
expression for those who pleased him—than score a beat 
over Wentworth. Hillman was a real newspaper man, 


as 
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“Give it to me, you she-cat, or U'll 
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“Try and find it!” taunted Pat 
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“Know what this is, don't you, sister?’’ asked the tall man 


honorable and fair; the Times-Star was a bitter enemy of 
graft and corruption largely because of Hilfman 


AT went to bed as the sun streaked the sky and slept 

immediately; of such stuff are vigorous and youthful 

sob sisters made. She woke with a start from a 
nightmare automobile accident Sylvanus Morton 
litted her from the wreck remarking, ‘‘I have nothing 
to say “s 

Pat dressed thoughtfully; a slow smile curved her 
slender lips. “‘At that, it might work!"’ she cried. *‘Only 
[ don’t want eyes like Jenny’s—"’ 

She drove to the Times-Star the long way round 
a very long way. It took her past Mr. Morton's great 
house on Palisade Boulevard. It also took her to a gar 
age where she left instructions to remove the windshield 
of her little car and replace it with safety glass And 
if that’s using money improperly, I'm willing,’’ she told 
herself. ‘I won't risk my eyes for all the smelly Bob 
Wentworths there are—ugh!"’ 

Pat entered the city room with the same thrill which 
was hers ever since she had made her place in it. She 
never knew what assignment waited for her: murder trial, 
morgue identification story, fire, accident, interview with 
an actress, to get a picture from a woman who didn't 
want it in the paper, accompany a raid on a gambling 
den, interview a jailed bootlegger—anything and every 
thing is an assignment for a sob sister, whose duty it is 
to see and write the human, pathetic, humorous or dra- 
matic angle which is less than news yet which makes 
a dry-fact story vital. 

After Jenny left, Pat developed rapidly Hillman 
daily gave her more important work, Every increase in 
responsibility was written to Jenny; important jobs were 
cabled. Pat knew the girl with the bandaged eyes in 
far Vienna was lonely for news of the work she loved 

Pat, here's a lost child just recovered; traveled two 
days with a hobbyhorse and a tin bank with thirty-five 
cents in it. Take Sandy and spread two with pictures.’ 
Hillman handed her a slip 

“Give it to Tommy,” begged Pat. ‘‘Got a hunch 
you'd rather have something about Kelton from Morton, 
wouldn't you?” 

Hillman looked up from behind a barricade of news 
papers, reached overhead and tilted the paper-shaded 
droplight so that-it glared in Pat's face 


as 


‘Why, that’s Wentworth's story!’’ he warned 

It is not!’ cried Pat It’s mine.’ 

The baby is sure-fire 

Send Tommy pleaded Pat Mavbe I can work 


this thing.’ 
How? 

‘Please! I don’t want to tell 

“Go to it, you pest!"’ Hillman turned to his assign- 
ment pad and yelled, “Tommy! 

Pat fled betore he could change mind. If Bob 
Wentworth was at work with any plan she must waste 
no time. Hers was wild enough to succeed, but Went 
worth, for all his perfume, was a clever newspaper man 

Pat flew to the garage, patid her bill, wet her hand 
kerchief and wiped rouge and powder from her face, then 
drove rapidly out of the business section. Every member 
of the Times-Star knew Sylvanus Morton's habits; too 
many had tried unsuccessfully to waylay him for them 
not to be common knowledge. He always drove up 
Palisade Boulevard, arriving home at 6 P. M. Hundreds 
of stories had been published about him; his establish 
ment, his family, his scheduled day, his conferences with 
the great, his philanthropy; ordinary space fillers and 
Sunday feature scuff. What he thought about Kelton’s 
fight against corruption would be great news. The 
Kellys and the Dabneys of the corrupt city-ring were 
worried; if Kelton was not defeated at the polls they 
might be. Morton's support would insure almost cer 
tain victory for Kelton, yet Mr. Morton had always 
his financial power as a political in 


his 


declined to use 
strument 

Pat drove slowly. She must be coming down Palisade 
Boulevard just as Mr. Morton's big limousine drove up 
to his house. This required careful jockeying with 
wheel, traffic policeman and red light and green at the 
intersection of Greencastle Avenue. Her wrist watch 
was often consulted 

Pat was a clever driver; she whisked around the corner 
at thirty seconds of six, to see the big green limousine 
with the famous M-100 license plate number coming up 
the boulevard. It would continue to Greencastle, turn 
and return to the palace which Mr. Morton called home 

As she passed it, Pat swung her wheel sharply to the 
left, swerving into the front wheel of the big car. At the 
crash she threw up her arms to protect her face—safety 
glass might not be safe. The collision might have bee: 


“Tf that stuff touches your face you won't be pretty any more 


heard for blocks. 


And you might not 


Dave 


Pat's car was a 


ruefully, was the hood, fender a 


great monster she had struck 


drooped over her wheel, h s closed 
hoping 

Shouts, footsteps, people rug Excited 
talking, a rich Irish one crying over and over, ‘It wz 
me fault, Mr. Morton, shure vasn me fault at 
at all 

‘Be quiet, Timmy. Help me get her out 

Strong arms tugged at Pat's limp body. She 
they would take the careful absence of rouge for pa 
She was lifted, carried up steps. Pat took a slit 
peep. She was in Mr. Morton's hou The strong 
put her down, evidently on a couch. Then swift or 
more footsteps, cold water on her face 

‘My cue, I guess,’ thought Pac and opened | 
staring vacantly 

‘My dear young lady, I hope you are not ht 
Pat's heart leaped at Mr. Morton's words 

“*I—I don’t—what happened?” she ask 1s 
as she could 

You collided with my car, xplair Mr. Me 
“T don't know how My driver says you did it 
I want to hear your side. Are you hurt? Shall | 
a doctor?” 

Pat sat up, then relaxed is nuine alarn ve 
intentional collision, she found, has its sl Sh 
weak and sick 

“‘No—doctor!"" she gasped O} 
people 

Mr. Morton motioned: the hurrving s S 
room 

**Now tell me,”’ he commanded I x 
be sure I will gladly pay for your cat 

You are—not respot sibl It wa m 
Well, I'm glad of that. How did it hap; 

Pat covered her face with r hat Oh 
whispered, “I am so asham Mr. M I 
it on purpose!”’ 

You did iron pr rpos 

“Yes. Bur I can \ I—I d 
know how it would be-—you have be kind 
offering to pay for my car, to No, I—I ca j 

Do what, vou remarkable child lemanded 
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neither!” 


But Pat gave no 
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mt wheel of the 
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Fokker — 


By Earl ‘Reeves 





The latest achievement of Anthony H. G. Fokker, the new Fokker flying yacht. 
accommodations for six passengers and two pilots, and may be equipped for use as either an amphibian or a flying boat 


NE day Anthony Herman Gerard Fokker went 
to the principal of the school he was attend 
ing in his home town of Haarlem, Holland, 
and demanded ; vacation. He 
had to have it, ? explained gravely. He had 

details of which had to 


two weeks’ 


in his head a great invention, the 
be worked out 

There gathers, many reasons why special 
pleas from Anthony might have met with curt refusal. 
He was not what is sometimes called a teacher's pet. 
Rather the contrary . 


were, onc 


in fact He was one of the 
and distracted 


reasons 
why teachers grow 

But through all 
scholarship 


gray 
their erratic 
which ranged all the way from better than 


bewilderment over his 


excellent down to levels below zero—they must have had 


respect for his busy brain. Noone ever had been given a 


holiday in mid-term before. But Anthony got one. And 
that vacation still rolls on. He never went back; that is, 
not to at end school 

There was a time when he returned, more than fifteen 
years later, to attend the celebration of the sixtieth anni 


school He 
school’s most illustrious alumnus, the 
yes, and perhaps the most 
Dutch On that 


teachers grown silver-haired in servic« 


versary of the founding of th was then the 
town's noted son; 
all men of 
he stood up among 
and talked of his 


and of pranks played—which in- 
from a locked room 


world-famous of 
origin. occasi 
difficulties as a scholar, 
cluded an escape, on one occasior 


by an ingenious use of window ¢ rds 


There were some subjects, Anthony Fokker reminded 
his teachers, in which he had burt to read or hear a fact 
once and it was his forever. In these subjects he was 
a bright star There were other 
subjects which, somchow, w 





into one ear and out of the 


other 

And if he failed in such a sub 
ject and had to be led 
to drink from that 
fountain of learning, 
merely illustrated 
the old saying that you can lead 


but you cannot 


again, in 
another year, 
articular 
why, then he 


a horse to water 


mak him drink Repetition 
didn't help: words still 
went into one ear and out of the 
other. It seemed to him a waste 


of time for teachers to try to teach 
certain subjects—to him; and a 

when they forced 
lim to take such subjects a second 
tim 


te chuckled as he revealed 
this j 


W orse 
} 


waste 


yuthful theory of pedagogy 
in that talk at the school reunion; 
on to recall the 
pranks that he played. 

Half of the all 


ent laugix 


and then went 
1ers there pres- 
Half were 
at recollection of his 
pranks, and then, no doubt, at 
his tacit criticism of the 


1 with him 
angry first 
school 
Fokker by that time had 
proved himself a mental giant and 
inventive genius, but these old- 
time school men read themselves 
no lesson from his experience. 


system 


The first Fokker monoplane, with Fokker himself at the controls. 
-rimitive as it looks today, it was one of the outstanding machines of the year in which it was construct 
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wm Master Builder 







It is powered with a Wright “Cyclone” 


In Holland then, as well as in the United States, there 
was a rigid standardization of curriculum such as gave 
boyish individuality small play 

In our own country, in an earlier generation, there was 

boy who even at the age of seven rebelled against a 

‘did not fit him,’’ and so was taught by 
and taught himself, until he became the 
Edison we know. Anthony Fokker was 
refer to as a Thomas A. Edison, 


school which 
his mother, 
Thomas A. 


the type of boy we 


Junior 


Today he regrets that he could not have had the ad- 
vantage of training in such scientific schools as now exist 
in the United States. 


An Inventive Boyhood 


He was born in Dutch Java, in the East Indies, where 
his father owned rich coffee plantations. But the family 
had returned to Holland when Anthony was six years 
old, so that his early schooling and inventive days were 
spent Haarlem 

He was a very 
days 


great railway magnate in these earlier 
One train which could be wound up and set 
whirling about on an oval track was not enough for him 
He had to have five or six—and much trackage 
He then built his own stations and [signals, sidings 
and switch controls. This, mind you, was before the 
day when electrical companies turned railway systems 
out complete 


President Anthony Fokker of the Haarlem and Else- 


where Railway would wind up four or five trains at once, 
set them in motion, hop quickly to the train dispatcher’s 





525-horsepower engine, mounted above the wing, with the propeller aft. 


He designed, built, and flew it himself in 1911. 


— story of the man who built the 


Question Mark and many 


’ 


other famous planes 


It has 


station, and by pulling his little levers frantically switch 
his several moving trains here and there over his system, 
at the imminent peril of collisions 

Although he had ‘‘wet batteries’’—which made a 
dreadful mess now and then—there was as yet no elec- 
trical system for this Haarlem railway. But at night 
you could get a really marvelous effect by putting out all 
the lights and lighting tiny candles at the front of the 
engines. So long as the trains stood still these flamed up 
rather too much to be realistic; but once the trains were 
in motion and the rushing wind had blown these flames 
down almost to pin-points the effect was very good in 
deed 

All this started in a room put aside for Anthony's con 
traptions; but they grew beyond that limit, and after 
that he was given larger headquarters in the attic 

Young Fokker made boilers which blew up in his face; 
boats which miraculously did not sink; machines of di 
verse and weird types which he believes were far more 
dangerous to life and limb than any of his later experi 
mental stages in aviation 

Possibly the most magnificent attempt of these earlier 
days was a gas engine. It had a cylinder and valves, a 
homemade spark plug and a great many of the parts 
recognized as standard in a gas engine. Nevertheless 
when he attached it to the gas supply in his father's 
house it failed him dismally. The carburation proved a 
problem too difficult to solve. Fokker knows now why 
that engine did not work, but he does not know why it 
didn't blow him to kingdo-n-come. 

Many of his inventions did work. When he missed a 
word in spelling, er forgot a definition or historical 
event, and had to write it a 
certain number of times after 
school in order to burn it into 
his memory, he had four pens 
geared up on a stick in a way 
that permitted him to do four 
lines at once—and get out to 
the playing-field sooner. He did 
not patent that one; but years 
later someone else did, and a 
similar gadget is used now by 
bank officials who must sign 
thousands of banknotes or bonds 

The great invention on which 
young Fokker was working when 
he was given the long vacation 
was in reality a sound idea. He 
wanted to eliminate the draw 
backs of pneumatic tires, and 
thought that he had an idea for a 
substitute. The weeks length 
ened out while he struggled with 
this invention, building and re- 
building it, and testing it on his 
bicycle; then more delay while 
patent lawyers took his fees and 
encouraged him, and got no 
where. When the war shut off 
Germany's rubber supply, Ger- 
many worked out this approxi 
mately as young Fokker had 
worked it out while in his mid 
teens. But it was not his patent, 
as he had never been able to vali- 
date that. 
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Herman Fokker, the retired coffee planter, stepped in at 
this juncture and expressed a notion that he had financed 
the tire experiment long enough, that he should like to 
see the lad get on with the business of learning to be a 
full-fledged engineer, and that it was time that he pre- 
pare for the univesity 

But Anthony Fokker did not want to spend more years 
in school. He didn’t want to go to the university. He 
was experimenting with airplane models; and there was 
nowhere within reach enough science set down in books 
which bore directly enough on his interest in aviation 

He did not merely make models that would glide, and 
rest content, as most boys were, with a new toy. He 
made models in which he could change the wing position 
and tilt and move the center of gravity forward and back, 
or higher and lower. Then he observed the effect of 
all these changes 

But the school problem pressed. Anthony Fokker 
argued that it would take him six years at least to get 
his scientific education in Holland, where many general 
subjects were required, whereas in Germany there were 
schools which taught science in the most practical way 
in three years. These, incidentally, had pruned out en- 
tirely subjects of the sort that went into one of Anthony's 
ears and out the other. 

Reluctantly, Herman Fokker gave up his own plans 
for his boy, a school was picked, and Anthony started 
away. Somewhere along the route he heard of a different 
school which was about to start a course in aéronautics. 
The young student bought a ticket for that place. 

That course existed only in the pamphlet issued to 
solicit students T here were no books, no instructors, no 
training planes. A plane was to be built by the students 
themselves. Later an instructor arrived.’ He had never 
flown. In due course he did fly, just once. He crashed, 
Many years later he turned up 
again in Anthony Fokker's life, figuring stresses and 
strains in the Fokker engineering department 


then left crown hurriedly 


He Builds a Plane at Twenty 


This school now had young Fokker’s general tuition 
fee, the special fee for the aéronautical course, and the 
guaranty sum he had deposited against breakage in non 
existant equipment. He had broken nothing. The avia- 
tion department had vanished. But getting the money 
back was something different. So Anthony had to write 
home for more money. If his father would only loan 


him two thousand guilders he believed he could build 
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Above is the scene in one of the large 
Fokker aircraft plants near Wheeling, W. Va. 
Note the step-by-step construction of the 
fuselages, in this case for tri-motored planes. 
At right, a distinguished group of air- 
minded Americans, gathered to celebrate the 
opening of a Fokker-equipped air line. 
They are, from left to right, Anthony H. G. 
Fokker, President Hoover, Rear-Admiral 
Moffett, Chief of the U. S. Navy Bureau of 
Aéronautics, T. E. Mitten, President, Phila- 
delphia Rapid Transit. The next to the last 
person at the right is Edward P. Warner, 
former Assistant Secretary of the Navy for 
Aéronautics 


himself an airplane—and a fortune. 

All this was in 1909. Bleriot had 
crossed the English channel. Wilbur 
ind Orville Wright had returned in 
triumph from European demonstrations 

Herman Fokker sent the two thou- 
sand, then another two, and another 
After that the sums were larger. But 
what happened? 

Anthony Fokker, at twenty, rolled 
out one day a strange-looking airplane 
which he had made with the help of a 
single mechanic. He climked in and 


took his place by the controls. He had never flown 
Moreover, he had never seen anyone fly! 

Cautiously, step by step, he taught himself to fly 

He opened the throttle, moved down the field, and 
stopped. He speeded the engine a bit: the wheels left ' he 
ground for a second. His plane would lift itself! He 
took another hop, and another; then longer and higher 
ones. After a while he tried “‘turning corners."" And a 
few days later when he had done the necessary—and ex 
tremely simple maneuvers—he was awarded a pilot's 
license. 

He was the thirty-third person to qualify as a pilot in 
Germany, and that was his license number 

Anthony Fokker now could fly, 
and he had an airplane factory 
That is to say, he added a second 
boy to his staff. And his reports to 
his father about a glorious future 
just around the corner became more 
numerous—and remittances, more 
necessary. But he had not set the 
world afire. His fame had not 
spread beyond Mainz and nearby 
territory over which he flew, in the 
German state of Hesse—whence 
came, you will remember, merce- 
naries to fight the American colo- 
nies in 1776 

However, one day a man came 
along from Berlin who wanted to 
sell young Fokker a better engine 
He said the Fokker plane was a 
wonder, and that he should demon- 
strate it in Berlin Anthony was 
not quite sure whether this man was in earnest, or merely 
making sales talk. 

Still, he'd find out. He needed a few more guilders, 
and got them, in the usual place. He arrived in Berlin, 
a very obscure young man indeed. Swagger officers 
looked him over from a lofty height. Then they looked 
over the ‘‘Auslander’s’’ plane as it was being assembled 
and tuned. And sometimes they made very smart remarks. 

But the day came for a military test of many models, 
and the contraption which had been built by the young 
Hollander amazed everybody. It had none of those flaps 
at the back of the wings which in other planes were 
moved to correct lateral position when a plane had been 
tossed by a gust of wind. The officers had been quite 
sure, after noting that, that Fokker was a crank who 
knew nothing about acro- 
dynamics, and that his ec 
centric monoplane would 
come to a sad end 

However, they noted 
with amazement that when 
his plane was tossed by air 
currents it righted itself, 
without any effort by the 
pilot. This, Fokker says 
today, resulted from his 
studies with a tiny model 
during his school days 
It was then that he began 
to discover principles of 
weight distribution in rela 
tion to stability which ap- 
yarently were not then 
aes to adult experi 
menters 
For all of 


the hours 











Anthony Fokker examining a model of the famous tri-motored Fokker plane “Southern 
Cross," which flew nearly 8,000 miles over water from California to Australia 


labor and all the guilders expended Fokker was repaid, 
at that air meet, when officers climbed down from their 


high perches and clicked their heels while asking the 
distinguished young stranger to dinner. Overnight, he 
was a personage. But there was no immediate financial 
reward. 


He took a plane to St. Petersburg in 1912 and entered 
it in the Russian military competition. He wanted to 
sell some planes and realize a few guilders for his father, 
but he discovered that in a corrupt regime he could sell 
military supplies only if he bribed certain generals with 
more money than he had ever handled. So he won the 
competition—he was in fact the only entrant to meet all 
the requirements of maneuvering—but had to start home 
without orders. On his way home he read with surprise 
and suspicion that after he left, the Russian entrants ap 
peared to have so perfected their planes that they could 
all quality; and the Russian army ordered Russian planes 

Fokker went back to Holland then, but was a prophet 
without honor in his own land. The Netherlands go 
ernment turned him down, declared his plane of no mi 
tary value, and ordered Farman planes 

He crossed the Channel and offered his model to Eng 
land. But the English could not see it 

So finally he returned to Berlin, to discover that the 
wheels of the military gods which gri so slowly had 
reached a conclusion regarding him. He had flown his 
new little ship from Berlin to The Hague, behind its 
hundred-horsepower plant, and that was « three-ply vic- 
tory. The distance flown was astonishing. A hundred 
horsepow er engine was something to wonder at. And he 
had got that engine on credit; what was wholly-un- 
heard of 


| 
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His Work in Germany 


The German military chiefs gave him a three-year 
contract for the instruction of mili 
tary pupils, and the famous school at 
Schwerin was established 

This German city, eager to become 
an aviation center, buile Fokker a fac- 
tory which was leased to him, and at 
the age of twenty-two he was on his 
way to business success. Eighty-five 
thousand guilders, all told, had come 
from his father. That, he had said, 
was his limit. Then his uncle gave a 
hand, and some friends helped. Before 
Fokker turned the corner on his Ger 
man venture another four hundred 
thousand marks had been spent 

The outbreak of the war proved 
Anthony Fokker to be a great indus- 
trialist as well as aeronautical expert 
After a while he was operating five 
big factories, and there was many a 
time when British strategists regretted 
deeply the blindness which had let 
them send the Holland youth back to 
Berlin 

During the war period Fokker built 
eight thousand planes for Germany, 
and about six thousand more were 
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barrel into 
“Now,” he 


ETE GODDARD jumped to a wildly ringing 
telephone “Pier Fifty talking,”’ 
cheerfully. 

“That Fifty?’’ Over the private wire 
came the slick nasal voice of the uptown office. 

Seminole’s in. Heavy weather all the way 
She's comin’ up from Quarantine now. Be there in half 
an hout And 

Can't do that, sir,’ Pete interrupted; ‘the Semiramis 
lays in the east berth.”’ 
All right, all right! 
west slip, then. Point is, 
other docks are full 
the west slip?” 

“Yessir,” snapped Pete, 
ship was just a ship 

Check Snake the bullion outa her and 
ints the armored cars toot sweet, tonight, before the 
North End wakes up to the fact that she’s here. We've 
fixed ic up with the bank and the cars'll be there at the 
gate. Tell Updean to save two double gangs of his best 
men-to handle the stuff and call on the Navy Yard for his 
Tell him to kick all hands off the ship and out 
the gate before he starts—they'll be hot for shore leave 


he piped 
you, 
Lissen 
You lay her in the east slip, see? 
Put this one in the 


we gotta handle her, and the 


Get me, Fifty? You'll put her in 


Howzat? 


grinning To uptown, a 


Now lisse n 


guards 


anyway, after the trip they’ v« 

Uh—just a minute, sir,”’ Pete cut in at last. Over 
the transmitter his eyes were wide and _ troubled. 
*““What was that you said? D'you mean this is the big 
shipment?’ 

“You heard me! Snap into it, you beach-combers! 


Drop just brick overboard, you'll see!"" And witha 
click the uptown office hung up 
Pete had heard the 


everybody on the 


big shipment was coming, as had 
waterfront—thanks to a Paris 
correspondent and a patriotic news service on this side 
But nobody had imagined that Pier Fifty would handle 
the job Che thought itself was appalling, like being 
told that President Hoover would drop in for supper. 

And there was more to it than that 

Life hadn't been going too well on Fifty. Nothing 
really wrohg—nothing uptown would understand. They 
had sent down this new superintendent, this Mr. Updean, 
who was somebody's nephew or cousin or aunt up there. 
Where Mr. Updean got his training, nobody knew. 
It was said that in his youth Mr. Updean had maybe 
loaded a canoe for a picnic, and that this feat comprised 
his qualifications to be super on Fifty 
perhaps You couldn't put your finger on 
lacking in Mr. Updean: far from it, for he 
simply bulged with ideas. But personally he was 


like this: 


nosey 


Unjust, 
anything 


well 





Pete promptly dug his pistol 
Hackel' s 
said, 
don't want to get burnt, lean 
over and tell those men of 
yours it’s all off!’ 
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By Kenneth “Fayson Kempton 


Mr. Updean puffing out his cheeks and 
blowing up his nose, like a walrus.) 
“Where there’s a will there’s a way. 
Hrogh-h-h!"’ (That was Mr. Updean 
clearing his throat, like a steam shovel.) 
‘Here comes the good old Something- 
or-other with five 

“Seminole, sir,’ Pete murmured 
patiently at his elbow. To Mr. Up- 
dean, a ship was just a ship. 

‘“Hrogh-h-h! To be sure! The right 
little, tight little Seminole with five 
million dollars’ worth of gold stowed 
in her fat little tummy. Ah, lads, but 
I wager a few of us would like to have 
that! Phugh! Have you phoned for 
the guards, Ellison? Have you got 
your handlers, Hackel? Are the cars 
at the gate, Goddard? Well, why not? 
See to it, my little man. So! A long 
pull and a strong pull and a pull a-all 
together does it.” 

Pete Goddard was no trouble-maker. 
His eyes were a mild and twinkling 
blue. His heart loved killing toil and 
gallant companions. Every ounce of 
his wiry young body was dedicated to 
loyalty to the Line and the titantic 
work it stood for. But 

With regard to Mr. Updean, Pete 
Goddard had just one ambition, This 
was to have the privilege, some day, of 
hauling off before Mr. Updean, looking him squarely in 
the eye, and saying to him gently but firmly: ““You— 
poor—fish!"" 

Unchristian, maybe. At all events, that shining goal 
lay well beyond Pete's reach. All he could do was let the 
remote possibility of it cheer and solace his troubled soul. 

For the berth of super’s assistant and a troubled soul 
are one and the same. ‘‘Assistant to the superintendent”’ 
would look great if anybody saw it; but nobody did. 
It would sound great if anybody said it; but nobody ever 
did. The berth of assistant to the superintendent was 
popularly known as super’s swab or bus-boy. Maybe 
Peter’s ambition wasn’t so unchristian after all 


rib 5. 
“if you 


HILE the Seminole was docking, Mr. Updean 

pompously served out automatics to Chief Clerk 

Jim Ellison, to Stevedore Foreman Hackel, to 
Pete, and to himself. ‘“‘Sssst! It’s loaded!’ he warned 
each in turn, then guffawed. When all were served, 
‘Now, lads, don’t fire till you see the whites of their 
eyes,’ he warned them, and guffawed again. 

‘*Whose eyes?’’ growled honest old Ellison, who did 
not care particularly for this tin-soldier business. 

Whose eyes, thought Pete, was just the question. 
Uptown's words and the super’s manner implied that the 
powers of darkness would attack Pier Fifty with tanks 
and gas and death-ray, once the Seminole’s hatch covers 
were off and her golden cargo began to appear. Nobody 
else was so sure. 

Things had been stolen, of course. Things like a case 
of beef, a box or two of tinned milk and, once, a bale of 


furs. But—five million dollars in bullion? Huh! What 
would a guy do with it? 
Nevertheless, through Pete's troubled head were 


running, as the clips were being passed around, some 
words he'd once heard from old man Conry. Conry, 
now dead, had been super on Fifty; and in Pete's estima- 
tion Conry was a very wise old man. 

‘Guards at the gate. Guards on the wharf. Guards 
everywhere but where they'd oughter be. Why don't 
they think of the outboard side of the ship? Coalin’ 
ports eight-foot square, right over open water. Dark- 
ness, and one police launch tryin’ to watch five miles of 
waterfront. Out beyond, the high seas and the giddy 
world. Yah! Why don’t they use a little beanwork 
guardin’ the slip?"’ 

That’s what Peter was thinking. And just as he 
thought it, Hackel clumsily dropped his gun. 

“Tut! Tut!’’ chortled Mr. Updent: “That's no way 
to do, Hackel. See, you hold the pistol by the— Look 
out, man! It’s loaded!” 


ILLUSTRATED BY CGURTNEY ALLEN 
“Now, then, fellows, we're all Queer about Hackel. He'd been with Fifty for ages. 
friends here. Phugh!"’ (That was Mighty clever, too, at his job of handling men—clumsy 


men, careless men, lazy men. He could have a hold out 
clean while other foremen would be getting their winches 
going. And to look at him now, tall, stooped, white- 
faced, fumbling the weapon and licking his lips, you'd 
take him for some no-account boob who'd never had a 
gun in his hand before. 

There was talk about Hackel. But Pete let it in one 
ear and out the other. If Hackel hobnobbed with 
Polacks and Hunyaks at noon hour, that was his affair. 

Yet Pete looked sharply at Hackel now. Nobody else 
seemed to notice anything, least of all Mr. Updean; but 
Hackel sure looked queer. White? The man was so 
white he was blue. His hand trembled so badly that he 
nearly dropped the ugly little gun again. 

‘“A-all ready?’’ warbled Mr. Updean. ‘Forward 
march! The first thing to do is to shunt the office down 
to the pierhead. They're mooring her head out, the 
stuff we want is in No. 2 hold, and we'll check the trucks 
as they go right by the door. All the comforts of home 
See to it, Ellison.”’ 

Having the office in a box car that could be moved up 
or down the spur track was one of Mr. Updean’s bright 
ideas. At first blush it looked smart. But moving the 
office required unplugging and reconnecting the tele- 
phones at various cable ends installed along the wharf 
And sometimes, in the rush of loading or unloading, you 
forgot to hook up the phones in a new position. ‘‘Oh, 
let them go!"’ Mr. Updean would laugh if somebody 
thought of the dead instruments. ‘‘All they do is ring 
and bother.”’ 

So the super marched his lieutenants down to the job 
at the pierhead, leaving Ellison behind to move the office. 

The lofty warehouse, lighted only by cluster-drops at 
intervals, echoed to their footballs. Off to one side, 
Hackel’s assistant, one Lincovitz, waited with his two 
gangs of picked men—picked, that is, by Hackel. 
Stepping smartly in from the gate came a squad or two of 
gaitered and holstered gobs from the Yard, led by a five- 
hash-marked master at arms who fell out a man every 
twenty paces till only he was left at the pierhead. 
Straggling down the other side of the track-pitand out the 
gate walked the crew of the Seminole, shaved, spruced 
up, and hilarious. 

To Pete’s left as he hurried down the pier at Mr 
Updean’s heels the big Semiramis lay waiting patiently 
for the airplane parts, due tomorrow, that would com- 
plete her load for Havre. 

To his right a mutter of blowing-off steam announced 
that the Seminole was moored and ready for unloading 

These two ships had been allocated to the Line by the 
Shipping Board. They were sister craft. Secing them 
head-on in daylight, you would have had difficulty telling 
them apart. But now, from the warehouse, all you saw 
of them was am occasional rectangle of black plates 
through the wide wharf doors, a gangway canted steeply 
to the wharf flooring, and a watchman snoozing over a 
newspaper under a light at the foot of each. And the 
only possible evidence that distinguished one from the 
other was the knowledge that one lay in the east slip, 
and the other lay in the west. 

Mr. Updean waved airily to the departing captain of 
the Seminole. Mr. Updean saluted solemnly old Five 
Hash Marks from the Yard, who grunted and spat into 
the track-pit. The box-car office came rolling down the 
spur to bring up with a jolt at the buffer. Mr. Updean 
slid open both its doors, shoved the desk into the open 
area thus formed in its middle, and seated himself im- 
portantly. 

“Stations, fellows!'’ Mr. Updean commanded. 

This was another of his bright ideas. The old way 
lacked what he termed ‘‘military—phugh!—precision."’ 
He had everybody line up, truck or tally Seoid nol chalk 
in hand, and stand motionless. The words ‘‘Up and at 
‘em!"’ were supposed to galvanize the whole works into 
action. Pretty, but it took time. 

From his own station just outside the office door, Pete 
Goddard saw Five Hash Marks’s lip curl. He also saw 
that the stevedores had lined upon the east side of the 
spur. He also saw that Lincovitz headed them; Hackel 
had disappeared. 

“Up and at them!"’ chirped Mr. Updean and, rising 
from his chair, shot out of the office and across a wharf 
and up a gangway, 
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‘Good night!’ groaned Pete, streaking after him. 

For a man of his bulk, Mr. Updean was agile. The 
hatch gang of stevedores had followed him instantly, 
and these got in Pete’s way. By the time Pete reached the 
vessel's forward well-deck, the super and the hatch gang 
were ripping off the No. 2 tarpaulins. 

Pete dened at the super’s coat-tails. “‘Mr. Updean! 
Mr. Up—” 

‘““Phugh! What a heavy hatch!"’ Mr. Updean was 
oblivious of his bus-boy’s presence. ‘We must get them 
to build these things lighter. Waste of material— 
energy—all that sort of thing. Now, fellows! Up- 
sidaisy!"’ 

“Mr. Upsidaisy! I—you 

‘There she blows, my hearties!’’ Off came the hatch. 
**Now the tackle. Let her go, donkeyman! Ah, lads, 
but here’s a good night’s work. Phugh! Now the 
light—snap on the light, my lad. Let there be more 
light on the question. We can’t work in the dark, can 


BEDIENT to his wish, a mammoth cluster rigged 
O directly over the hatch glowed alight like a 

dazzling sun. Mr. Updean’s arm swept out in 
a grand gesture; his hatch gang bent over the coam- 
ing like buccaneers about to gloat over captured 
booty. 

But the shaft of radiance flooded an utterly empty 
hold. 

Somebody snickered. Mr. Updean staggered back, one 
hand at his jaw as if he had been smitten by the tooth- 
ache. 

**Men,”” he uttered hoarsely, ‘‘there is some mistake 
there has been foul play here!’’ His eyes bulged. *‘No. 
2, they said. This is No.2. Either they misinformed me, 
or—"’ 

“Mr. Up—”’ 

“Wait! I have it! They misinformed me intention- 
ally, in order to foil Phugh! Ofcourse! It’s in one of 
the other holds! Come on, fellows!"’ 

‘‘Ahhh!"’ groaned Pete, and fled. He fled impulsively, 
just to get away from that braying idiot. But even as 
the gangway rails flashed by him, he sensed a better 
reason. He knew, now, where Hackel was! 

“Anythin’ wrong?” 
growled Five Hash 
Marks as Pete scudded 
past. 

“Wrong!"’ Pete yelled 
helpfully. ‘‘Is anything 
right?” And was gone. 

Up the opposite gang- 
way he raced, into the 
darkness of the other 
vessel's well-deck. Grop- 
ing, stumbling, he 
bumped into Ellison 

“That you, Pete?’’ the 
chief clerk muttered anx 
iously. ‘Say, where's 
the boss? Why don’t he 
get busy? I come up 
here all set, got my boys 
all ready to tally, and—"’ 

“The boss,” Pete 
snapped, “is over on the 
Semiramis digging for 
gold! Can you tie that? 
Wait!"’ He broke into 
Ellison’s disgusted laugh 
‘*You seen Hackel?”’ 

**Sure I seen him, Pete 
He’s right over there on 
No. 2 hatch where he 
ought to be, waitin’ for 
oats. His crowd's got 
the cover off and—"’ 

“Jim,” Pete insisted, 
‘‘are you sure he’s—wait 
ing? Why doesn’t he 
switch on the lights?”’ 

“Hey, what you givin’ 
us?’ Ellison rumbled sus 
piciously. 

“Why wasn’t he with 
the rest of us at stations?” 

“Wasn't hee I 
couldn't see. I was up 
here. Likely he slipped 
away to get the hatch 
ready. Hackel don’t take 
to the cuckoo drill any 
more’n you and me.”’ 

“Don’t let’s stand here 
arguing!"’ Pete almost 
sobbed. ‘‘You say he’s 
over on the hatch. Let's 
sneak over and take a 
look at him.”’ 


He pulled Ellison, still protesting, forward into the 
darkness. They followed the bulwark, bending low lest 
they be caught in silhouette against the dim glow of the 
warehouse doors. Reaching a point abreast No. 2 hatch, 
they stopped. 

All was quiet on the Seminole’s forward well-deck. 
Just abaft the open hatch, the stooped, spare figure of the 
stevedore foreman was bargly discernible in the gloom. 

‘See, there he is,"’ came Ellison's exultant whisper, 
‘waitin’ just as I said."’ 

‘He's waiting all right, Jim. Only question is, for 
what? What's he done with his gang?"’ 

**Sakes! Youcrazy? Sent’em below to handle theslings, 
of course. You think the stuff’s goin’ to hop out alone?”’ 

‘But he wouldn't send all of ‘em down, Jim. There'd 
ought to be a donkeyman here getting his winch ready, 
and a couple to ease the stuff over the coaming.”” 

Those two might have gone on bickering indefinitely 
had it not been for a small noise that reached their ears 
and instantly struck them rigid. It was a low, clear 
whistle that came in off the black water beyond the 
ship’s opposite rail. Into that deep well of quiet it 
dropped like a pebble, slyly inquiring, and the waters 
of silence closed over it again. 

**What’s that2’’ Ellison hissed, catching Pete’s arm. 

**H’m? Oh, nothing, nothing,’’ Pete gloated nervous 
ly. He shifted position to get his fingers on his auto- 
matic. ‘‘Just some wild thing of the night calling to its 
mate. Or maybe 

“Can that!’ growled the chief clerk. Queer how the 
small sound of the whistle had changed him. After Up- 
dean he was next in command on Fifty. A slow man and 
tolerant, when roused he was worth watching. ‘You 
hear me?”’ said Ellison. He had taken command. His 
own gun was out. “‘If he moves,"’ indicating the still 
motionless figure of the foreman, “‘you go for him 
I'll tend to whoever’s below. Don't make a noise unless 
you got to. If it leaks out that our own men turn sour 
on us, you and me'll lose our jobs and the Line'll never 
get a big shipment again.” 

‘Jim, they'll kill you down there.”’ 

I'll chance it, son. Maybe friend Hackel won't kill 
you. Mind, he’s got one of those— Wha’s thar?” 


Mr. Updean's hatch gang bent over the coaming like buccaneers about to 977 over captured booty. 
old 


utterly empty 
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Only a man alert to the finger tips could have detected 
anything at all. It was the faintest jar of some outside 
body in furtive contact with the ship's plates A 
tiny thud, a minute vibration, and stillness descended 
again. 

““That,"’ Pete observed, ‘‘was a boat coming along- 
side, or I'm a cock-eyed liar. Take your choice, jim, 
it'll cost you noth—" 

“Look! Hackel's gone!"’ 

Pete's eyes ached with looking. No use. The tall 
black shadow by the hatch coaming had melted away 

In the darkness, suddenly Pete grinned. His bantering 
air was gone. He was cool, radiant. 

“Let's go, Jim!"’ 

They moved out together, two vague grim shapes 
under the watchful stars. Reaching the hatch, Ellison 
swung a leg over, found the top ladder-rung, and hitched 
out of sight. Pete edged on across the deck, still wet with 
rain and spray—crept along, feeling ahead for foothold, 
his arms raised to warn him of sudden contact with 
stanchion or ventilator that would make a noise and 
give him away. 

He figured that Hackel had moved over to the outside 
bulwark to make fast the boat's painter. This was right, 
for in a moment he caught sight of the man’s upper body 
outlined against the lights of Forty-nine across the slip. 
Hackel was leaning over the rail. 

Pete crouched, watching him, undecided what to do. 
He heard the stevedore foreman mutter guardedly down- 
ward as if directing somebody to do something. He 
heard the ghost of an answer drift up from below. He 
crept closer, closer yet, his gun square on the middle of 
the foreman's back. 


Cor up out of the open hatch behind them 


came a quick rush of struggling bodies—a gasp, 

a hoarse cry, and then the muffled crack of metal 
on flesh and bone. Turning his head, Pete caught the 
swift white arc of Ellison's flashlight as it searched the 
darkness. Hackel whirled, sucking in a breath—and 
saw who stood behind him in the same instant that a 
switch clicked and the big bulbs in their tin reflector 
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But the shaft of radiance flooded an 
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This castin’ | 


me he'd rush away with it into his locked sanctum 


A Man in a Billion 


T really was raining. No half-hearted drizzle, 
} 


but a regular cats-and-dogs affair The win 
dows of the club headquarters in the Freedom 
barn were just sheets of falling water 
day cto be indoors 
Rain!’ observed Cap'n Pen, looking up, as if 
surprised at the mention of it Sho! There does 
seem to be a little gentle dew droppin Yes, I s'pose 
you would call this a rain, but it’s deceivin’ Tain't 
near as bad as it looks. Why, I've seen the rain drops 
comin’ down as big as apples in some parts of the world 
Yes, and once I remember a rain storm where they was as 
big as grapefruit 


A good 


his statement seemed to have the promise of a story; 
the boys cast expectant glances at their genial old friend, 
who was well aware of their hopes. He tilted back in his 
favorite old armchair and gazed not unpleasantly at the 
miniature cascades on the window panes 


Seein’ rain like this always reminds me of a most re 
markable man I once met—and in a remarkable place 
Guess I'li never forget it. Dr. Plato Pilkins was his 
ame, and he lived on as quaint an island as I ever en 


countered 
I'll spin it.’ 


If you'd like to hear about it——hang on and 


ET’S see (began Cap'n Pen), that adventure happened 
a good many years ago, when I was a young feller 
with a yearnin’ to go places where may be I shouldn't 
have gone. But I always did have a heap of curiosity 
lucky | wasn't a cat, because you know that trait killed 
icatonce. Well, anyway, 1 was always wantin’ to know 
what was just beyond the horizon, what was just over the 
hills. Soa good many times I'd go traipsin’ around alone 
in some kind of a boat, rather than tendin’ to my best 
interests 
This particular time I was cruisin’ about alone in a 
small sloop I'd picked up in Valparaiso. I had a dream 
about headin’ west and seein’ some of the islands I'd 
heard about. So off I went, free as a bird 
Sea £VPsy 


A sort of a 


Well, one day I found myself farther away from land 
than I should have been in such a small craft. And the 
first thing I knew there was a bad storm comin’ up, one 
that was to introduce me to as queer an adventure as I 
ever had. The seas whipped up real boisterous, at least 
for my little boat, and the first thing I knew I was bein’ 
rushed along whether I wanted to go or not. And that 
rain! Did I say the drops were as big as grapefruit? Well 
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I'll tell you what it looked like—as if the whole air was 
filled with balloons; and every time one of those balloons 
burst in my face, I near drowned 

I had a terrible time all day. It was as dark as night 
almost, and the seas were gettin’ worse. It was when I'd 
about given myself up for a goner that suddenly, out of 
the murk, loomed land. I swung the wheel hard, and 
just then a fierce gust of wind struck us. The boom slap- 
ped around and I slipped just at the wrong time. That 
boom slapped me on the side of the head, and I felt as if 
a mule had kicked me. Well, there was no shipshape 
landin’ after that. The little boat struck the island head 
on. Bang! And there I was again, off in some out-of- 
the-way place, no knowin’ where or what was on it. 

That rap on the head hadn't done me any good, and I 
struggled up on the shore, dazed. After a spell, though, I 
felt better, and, as I was gettin’ an awful soakin’ from 
the rain, I ran to a big tree for shelter. It was a wild 
spot, with queer-lookin’ trees, trees like I never saw 
before. And the rocks all over the place seemed tipped 
on one side, as if they'd been upheaved 

Well, after a while the rain slowed down a bit, and I 
set out to find somethin’ with a little more protection 
I'd only gone over a hump of these funny-shaped rocks 
when I found myself starin’ at somethin’ startlin'—a 
house made of stones and logs, and beyond it a much 
larger buildin’ made of the same thing; looked like a 
small factory 

Somehow I had a feelin’ as I walked towards it that it 
held somethin’ mysterious. Maybe it was the surround- 
in’s, maybe a hunch—but anyway, says I to myself, 
‘Pen, this is no ordinary house you're headin’ into. 
Better look out."’ 

But there's two natures in every man; maybe you've 
heard that. One said, ‘Be careful!’’ And the other said 
to me, ‘‘Shucks, go ahead in!”’ 

So up to the door I went and banged on it. Don't 
know what I expected to see, but what I did see wasn't 
it! No, sir! 

Out popped a tall, thin man, and maybe there wasn't 
fire in his eves He was mad and surprised, too. He 


had a regular bush of angry red hair and a beard of 
the same color, maybe redder 

‘Who are you? And what are vou doing on this 
island?”’ 

I told him. 

‘Indeed! A pretty story!’’ he growled. “‘Don't 
believe a word of it. You are a newspaper reporter 

This is what I greet reporters with!" 

And then I noticed a shotgun in his hand! 

I never was so emphatic in my denial of anything 
before or since—although I've got nothin’ against 
porters. ‘‘No, sir,’ I said. ‘‘I’m a sailor, pure and 
simple. And mighty simple, I guess, to get"in the way 
of a swingin’ boom. I'm just cruisin’ around, admirin’ 
the scenery and tradin’ a bit 

He studied me some more, and his eyebrows worked 
up and down at a frightful rate. Never saw such busy 
eyebrows. “‘Hum. Maybe it is so. You look like a 
man of truth.”’ 

‘Thanks, I'm noted as such,"’ I said 

His eyebrows did some more tricks, and finally he 
nodded. ‘“‘It may be a lucky coincidence 
The more I think of it, I believe it is.”’ 
about, then lowered his voice. 
Plato Pilkins!"’ 

Well, it sounded like the answer to a hard conundrum, 
but I hadn't asked him anything. He was like a man 
staggered with his own information 

“I did not drown!"’ he roared, striking himself on the 
chest. ‘‘I did not commit suicide! I did not disappear 
for no reason! Ha! Ha! I fooled everybody. The news- 
papers were full of it. And nobody knows where I am 

or what I am doing. Dr. Plato Pilkins fooled them 
all!’ 

I was muddled enough from that whack on the head, 
but this queer man was makin’ me worse 

“T never heard of you,’’ I said. *‘What's it all about?"’ 

His eyebrows did a few more gymnastics, and then he 
laughed. ‘Such is fame!"’ he said. ‘‘It is just as well, 
however. You may come in and dry yourself. It occurs 
to me that you may be of assistance to me—in the greatest 
experiment ever conducted by man! Yes, I think I can 
use you. Yes, yes.” 

He talked kind of wild. But the mention of gettin’ 
dried off sounded welcome, so I followed him. The in- 
side of the house was a surprise. Quite a place. There 
were lots of books and some rough furniture. But the 
roarin’ fireplace took all my attention. And while my 


te- 


Yes, yes 
He peered all 


“Listen! [| am Dr 
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clothes were steamin’ on me like a big Christmas puddin’ 
the Doctor rambled on 

‘Lam beginning to feel you are a gift from heaven, Mr. 
Freedom,”’ he said. “‘And now I know you are tired. 
We'll have some tea, and then you may sleep. Tomorrow 
| shall start on a new phase of my great work—the 
greatest work man ever attempted—and you may help 
me. It will be a great honor.. No. Don't quiz me. | 
will not be quizzed!" 


SLEPT well that night—although I did fancy once or 

twice I heard funny noises. And once I woke up 

with a start, thinkin’ the Doctor was lookin’ down 
at me. But it was just a shadow, I guessed. The next 
mornin’, after the sun came out, the place dian't look so 
mysterious and spooky. After breakfast Doctor Pilkins 
took me out to the other buildin’. 

The inside of that buildin’ was startlin’, to say the 
least. I can’t describe all the things it had in it. There 
were dozens of queer-looking machines, things I'd 
never seen before. Never saw anything like it. Then 
there was another room off that one, bigger; and this 
was locked 

‘We will begin by making some plaster casts of you,”’ 
announced the Doctor, rollin’ up his sleeves 

‘Plaster casts!" I said. “‘Are you a sculptor?” 

‘Now don't quiz me!"’ snapped the Doctor, his eye- 
brows jumpin’ up and down. They always did, I found, 
when he was annoyed or excited “Kindly remove 
your clothing. I must have a cast of every part of you.” 

He began stirrin’ up a big mess of wet plaster of Paris 
And then he motioned me to a long table 

Well, I've gone through a good many queer ceremonies 
in my career, but havin’ a plaster cast made of my face 
wasn't the least of ‘em, bv anv means. He smeared a 
whole load of the wet stuff all over my face, and I had 
to keep still for a quarter of an hour. Felt like a month 
I had to breathe through two little rubber tubes 

This castin’ business went on for two weeks. Why, 
that man had impressions of everything but my brains! 
And after he'd knock one of those dried casts off me 
he'd rush away with it into his locked sanctum 

Finally that was all over. But | was busy for a week 
pickin’ pieces of plaster out of my eyebrows and hair 
The Doctor worked all the time in the secrecy of his 
workroom, and I was free to explore the island 

Every place is open to you, Mr. Freedom, except my 
workshop,” said the Doctor, wrigglin’ 

Go where you please.’ 

I didn't say anything about the statue I s’posed he 
was makin’ of me, because he seemed so set against bein’ 
quizzed, as he called it. But he certainly had long hours, 
ind I was lottin’ on seein 


his eyebrows 


a good statue of mvself, be 


Cause I'd never had one done 





This electric eel flopped and struggled on my line, and in my haste to get him in the boat I flung him right across Baman. An awful cloud of smoke 
Good night!’ he yelled. And those were the last words he ever said 


top of his head. “Help! 





Sometimes he worked 
all night. This was all 
kind of queer, and some- 
times | wondered if the 
whack on the head I'd 
got hadn't addled my 
brains. I knew it had, 
one mornin’, when the 
Doctor came to me with 
another scheme 

He stood in front of 
me, his eyebrows workin 
so violent I thought 
they'd get tied in knots 

Mr. Freedom, I sup 
pose you admire the 
great hero-martyrs of his 
tory; those who dared all, 
that the world might 
gain?’ he said *Ho- 
ratius at the Bridge—the 
intrepid Greek who raced 
to Athens from Mara- 


thon-—Perseus—Sir 
Lancelot—and all the 
rest?’ 


“Why, yes,” I said. 
“LT admire ‘em all. Al 
ways did get het up when 
I thought of the heroes 

Then, seeing you feel 


that way—I don’t sup all 
pose you'd mind being 
one vourself."" His evebrows almost flew off. “You 


wouldn't mind, I am sure, if I cut your leg off. Just one 
of them 


I guess my hair stood on end 


And, as I happened to 
notice he had a saw in his hand at the time, it staved 
that way. 

No sir!"’ 
I'm goin’ to keep ‘em 

That's just it,”’ he said ‘lf vou had only one, | 
might hesitate, but you have, in a way of speaking, a 
plethora of legs. Now, be reasonable; can't you spare 
I need it for study I really do, or I 


I hollered I've got only two legs, and 


one of your legs? 

wouldn't ask you 
No, sir!’ I said, firm as old Gibraltat 

are goin’ to stay right where they be 


‘These legs 
so long as I'm 
votin’ on the question!’ 

He sighed, awful disappointed, I could see Too bad 
Too bad. Well, perhaps I can conduct my experiments 
without removing the leg. It will inconvenience me, 
but 

id 


Ir would inconvenience me if vou cut tt off 


. 
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I—am— Baman! 





Out of his room the Doctor darted, his face black 


I'm thinkin’,”’ I said 

But that didn’t end it, 
not by a jugful. The next 
day he brought out a 
lictle truck he'd made, 
somethin’ like a Kiddie 
Kar, and he got on this 
and made me walk up 
and down the room. And 
all the time he had his 
fingers borin’ into my 
knee joints and ankle 
joints, explorin’, I s’pose 

Naturally I was curi 
ous; who wouldn't have 
been? So I asked him 
what it was all about 

‘Now, don’t quizme, 
he frowned. “I will not 
be quizzed. Every time 
I stop to answer a ques 
tion | lose precious time 
Hum, hum. Now bend 
the knee as you do when 
sitting. Hum. Funny | 
can't locate the real 
source of that sinew. If 
I could only cut it off! 
Dear, dear What an 
obstinate man you are! 
Well, try again 


over and his clothes mn ribbons He kept this up for 


days—and then he did 

the same to mv elbows. Good grief! I was sore as a 
boil from his proddin’. But finally he went into his 
room to work, and I hardly saw him for days. There 
was hammerin’ and borin’ noises goin’ on all the time 
A funny kind of sculpture, | thought. I must hay 
been a hard subject to sculpt if it took all that trouble 
And once there was a blindin’ flash and a blast chat 
nearly wrecked the place 

Out of his room the Doctor « 
over and his clothes in ribbons 

“Now, don't quiz me!"" he shouted I'm quite all 
right. A little mistake in the wiring, that’s all.’ 

I used to gaze at the sad remnants of my boat on the 
beach those days. It was beyond repair, or I'd 
work on it 


larted, his face black all 


Y troubles never stopped. One day, after the bi 
blow-up, 
queer lookin 


light and a mirror on one end 


Doctor 


contraption, a big tube with 
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hot out of the 





Pilkins came to me with a 
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Once I heard the *'dee, dee, 
dee,’ of a Carolina chicka- 
dee, smaller and gentler 
than his northern brother 


left the Cabin in the heart of the Barrens, 
the gray-green cedars by the stream showed 
like dark plumes against a blue, blue sky, and 
the pitch pines along the path were all lumi 
nous with the pale-gold winter sunshine 

Overhead in the late afternoon light swung the moon, 
a half-globe of alabaster, white as frost, while frozen 
pools lay here and there among the marshes like platters 
of old silver 

Once I heard the ‘‘dee, dee, dee,”’ of a Carolina chicka 
and gentler than his northern brother, 
and again the caw of a passing crow came down from the 
cold sky. Except for these sounds, nothing broke the 
utter stillness of the Barrens 

At Lily Brook, whose brown surface in summer is all 
starred with water lilies, I had to cross as usual upon the 
tippy log which bridges the stream In the dimming 
light the moon deepened from frost to gold and was 
mirrored in a pool whose still water seemed stained a 
wonderful translucent green. There it gleamed like a 
yellow pearl set in jade Beyond the pool I came to a 
drift of many-colored pebbles, where I always stop to 
They are really quartz crystals, 
but when they are cut and polished they look enough 
like moonstones to justify the name. For ten minutes I 
sifted the loose stones through my fingers. Suddenly | 
saw bedded deep in the sand, like a plum ina pudding, 
a perfect Kohinoor of a moonstone, larger than an Eng 
lish Its bubbled surface, fused by forgotten 
fires, glowed like a soft white flame in the 
fading light 

Slipping it into my pocket for a luck 
I followed a half-hidden trail through 
the silent pines, my feet making no sound 
on the matted, blood-brown needles. Sud 
just ahead of me, a flock of large 
birds flew silently up from among the trees 
It was impossible to see them distinctly 
in the fading light, but the last one of all 
could not resist a single loud chirp as he 
and I knew that they 
und that in Spite ot snow and ice spring was 
on her way 

Beyond the pines I came toa road of white 
bordered with ochre colored 
which waved in the wind like a 
woman's hair and deepened first to ambet 
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dee, smaller 


hunt for moonstones. 


wainut. 


stone, 


denly, 


flew were robins, 


sand long 


grass 


and then to a tawny gold in the rays of the 
On the other side of the road 
lay an abandoned cranberry bog 

berry leaves showed crimson-lake 


masses of cinnamon-brown sweet-fern and 


setting sun 
The cran 
against ¥ 


Fringing the 
birches, slim and straight 

r.. 
and bayberries all * 
mingled with the 
violet-bronze of the inkberries, those poor 


pewter-colored patches of ice 
bog were silver 


with wine-red twigs, 


drake-green and tawny, 


relations of the holly, and the carmine canes 
of the cassandra 

With the going down of the sun the dark 
began to spread like a slow stain across the 
marshes. The frost lay silver on the umber 
leaves and tea-colored trunks of the post 
oaks as I hurried by the bog and through 
the woods beyond 

Then, suddenly, Lonely House loomed up 
efore me, bleached like a 
iry of suns and storms and abandoned by 


I 


bone by a cen 





ds of the Barreys,. 
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humans for a full fifty years. Crowned by a quaint capped 
chimney where swifts nested in the spring, its weather- 
beaten clapboards were drilled full. pf round holes 
by optimistic flickers, who evidently took the house 
for some great gray tree. The little clearing was gnawed 
at from three sides by the woods, which each year crept 
a little closer. Beside the house stood the bare bole of a 
dead apple-tree so vast that it must have been planted 
when the house itself was built. On the fourth side and 
in front of the low threshold lay a lonely marsh. 

Long ago I had found the house on one of my walks, 
and had always thought of it as ‘Lonely House,”’ for it 
was farther away from humans and more solitary and 
deserted than any house that I had ever known. 

Tonight, as the violet dark flooded the Barrens and 
blotted out the pines marching in somber rows across the 
white sand, that waste land stretched away still as sleep, 
without another house for miles and miles. 

It was hard to believe that back in the old days when 
Mary Ann Forge, now only a patch of cinders in the for 
est, cast the cannon which helped win the Revolution, 
the Barrens were full of men and women and children, 
who made the paths which still wind everywhere 
through the woods and among the bogs. That evening 
as I stood there and gazed out over the marsh, there sud 
denly sounded in the distance a ghostly call, “‘Hoo, 
hoo-hoo, hoo, hoo."’ It came faint and far-away, yet 
withan indescribable sense of menace thrilling through it 

A moment later a dark shadow, from whose depths 
two dreadful eyes flared like fire, drifted through the 
white moonlight, and a great horned owl alighted on a 
limb of the apple-tree close to me. The grin bird was 
nearly two feet high, and was black and gray and tawny, 












There, seated upon the last step of the stairs, sat a red squirrel, with his 
fluffy tail arched over his back and in his trim paws a huge black walnut Lik 
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Suir, 


Here and there I heard bird 
notes, the sharp chirp of the 
myrtle warbler with bis yel- 
low rump-patch, who, when bayberries 
ave abundant, winters in the Barrens 


fc wnat le 


with a white collar and an angle of black feathers on his 
forehead, which gave his face a scowling look. A 
moment later the fierce bird saw me and drifted away 
again across the Barrens, a shadow of death for all the 
brown bunnies for whom he was hunting that night. 

As he disappeared from sight I entered the deserted 
house. In one corner, built of that lustrous, rose-red 
brick of which the secret was lost a hundred years ago, 
stood a fireplace. The last time that I had been there | 
had left behind me a store of wood laid all ready for a 
friendship fire. There was dry scrub-oak, which burns 
with an intensely hot, scented flame, black gum, which 
glows readly for hours, swamp maple and dry sassafras, 
which kindles at a touch, with a couple of post-oak 
back-logs. 

Tonight I touched a match to the sassafras and blue 
berry twigs beneath the log. While the fire was starting 
I went up a narrow creaking staircase and visited the 
three rooms and the tiny garret which with the kitchen 
comprised the rest of Lonely House. They were all 
stark and empty, and the moonlight filtered 
in through the staring window-holes, from 
which the frames had long ago disappeared. 

Returning to the living-room, I found 
the fire roaring up the chimney, and closing 
the staircase door I seated myself close to the 
blaze on a broad settle with curly legs, left 
behind by some long-ago tenant. 

The owl no longer hooted, the wind had 
gone down with the sun, and only the 
whisper and flicker of the flames broke the 
stillness that had fallen upon the room. As 
I sat there I tried to picture the forgotten 
family that had lived in Lonely House a 
hundred years ago. Then I dozed off and, 
after a long day of tramping across the 
Barrens, slept heavily. 


OMETIME in the mid of the night I 

awoke with a start, to find that the 

fire had burned down to a bed of glow- 
ing coals. For a moment longer I sat there 
before starting back to my cabin. Then, 
while I still lingered, a dreadful thing 
happened. From overhead came the sound 
of a step. Once, twice, and three times it 
broke the silence, sharp and staccato, end 
ing always with a curious little shuffle, 
the dragging footstep of an old, old man 
The sound was like fire and ice against my 
spine, for I knew that it could be nothing 
human, for no one could have been hidden 
in those empty rooms above me. Moreover, 
although the steps passed along just over 
my head toward the staircase, yet not one of 
the warped and shrunken boards of the 
floor creaked or strained as they must have 
done under the weight of a human. 
Dr. Samuel Johns »n, I don’t believe 
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in ghosts, but lam mortally afeard of ‘em, and when the 
sound began to move down, down the stairs with a 
measured slowness the muscles of my scalp stiffened 
and my hair rose 

Nearer and nearer came that strange step at midnight in 
the lonely house in the middle of the Barrens. Suddenly 
I could stand the suspense not a second longer. Gripping 
the heavy poker which I had fashioned from a black 
gum sapling, I stepped over in front of the closed door 
\s I heaved up my poker, there was a grating sound from 
the staircase as if the Unknown on the other side of the 
door were gritting its teeth. With a tremendous effort 
of will, expecting to see some shape of horror, or worse 
still to find nothing there at all, I suddenly threw open 
the door. 

There, seated upon the last step of the stairs, blinking 
at the sudden light which streamed in upon him, sat a 
red squirrel, all gray and tawny, with his fluffy tail 
esthel over his back and in his trim paws a huge black 
walnut that he had dragged with difficulty down the 
stairs 

For a moment he sat motionless, and then with a 
startled look about him dived into a hole in the wall, 
abandoning the nut which he had been gnawing 

A few moments later, by hidder ways and short cuts 
I made my way back to the Cabin, where I spent the rest 
of the night unharassed by any more ghostly visitors. 

It was not until one day in March that I again visited 
Lonely House. The first flower of the Barrens, the pyxie 
moss, which is not a moss at all, was in bloom and 
everywhere its five-petaled flowers showed like white 
stars in masses of emerald and red mosslike leaves. 

On dry banks the pink trailing arbutus, the second 
flower to bloom, perfumed the air. 

Here and there I heard bird notes, the sharp chirp of 
the myrtle warbler with his yellow rump-patch, who, 
when bayberries are abundant, winters in the Barrens. 
Then came a faint “‘sip, sip, sip,"’ from the top of a 
pitch pine, the tiny call of that tiny bird, the golden- 
crowned kinglet, with his notched tail and striped black 
and yellow head. 

Ac last I reached 
Lonely House, and 
sat down to eat my 
lunch in the pale 
spring sunshine with 
my back against an 
enormous black wal 
nut tree, the only one 
that I know of in my 
part of the Barrens 

Suddenly I heard 
a rustle in the little 
porch of the house, 
and out from under 

the eaves appeared 
the same red squir- 
rel whom I had 
met at midnight 
two months _be- 
fore. 

Perhaps he 
recognized me as 
the robber who 
had tried to carry 
off his walnut, for 
he gave a funny 
little querulous 
chattering note. I 
tried to answer 























































him, and found that by 
drawing my breath 
sharply through my 
closed teeth I could al- 
most exactly imitate the 
sound. 

As I did so he raced 
down a post, across the 
grass and up the tree- 
trunk against which I 
was leaning, and the 
next Moment was sitting 
on my shoulder. Evi- 
dently as I could talk his 
language he took me for 
another squirrel, or per- 
haps a nut, as one of my 
friends unkindly  sug- 
gested. 

Only for a moment 
did he sit there and then 
raced back to the house. 
I lefe him some of my 
lunch, and every time I 
came to Lonely House 
during the next year I 
would give the little 
hissing, chattering call. 
Always in a minute or so 
he would race down the 
post and come running 
up to me, and finally 
became so tame and 
friendly that he would 
take food from my fingers. 

Then came a day when 
he did not answer my 
call—and I never saw 
him again. That is the 
trouble with our friend- 
ships with our lesser 
brethren—such a little, 
little time, and they are 


gone 


GAIN it was on a 
A winter night that 
I became ac- 
quainted with another 
friend in the Barrens 
This time I was at my 
own Cabin, which stands 
in the pine woods on the 
bank of a cr ked, brown 
stream. I had eaten my 
supper alone before the 
fire, which roared in a 
vast-arched fireplace built of orange-brown stone dug 
out of the sand by the stream. Just as I was settling down 
for a long, dreamy evening with a book, I heard a rustle 
along the floor. Looking up, I saw a deer-mouse facing 
me in the firelight. With her white silky waistcoat 
snowy paws, and bright black eyes, she was as pretty 
and dainty a little animal as one could hope to meet 
When I moved slightly she flashed away across the 
floor and hid behind the wood box. Then as I sat per- 
fectly still she ventured out and came much nearer 
before she scurried back again. Half a dozen times she 
repeated these friendly overtures, until finally I put a 
crumb of cheese left over from my supper on my foot 
When she saw it she crept up closer and seized the 
morsel in her paws and sat up on my shoe and nibbled it 
like a tiny suirrel. Then she washed her face and paws 
with her quick pink tongue and suddenly turned and 
scurried up my trouser leg. I caught her knee-high and 
put her back on the floor, whereupon she raced straight 
up the wall and hid behind a row of books on the mantel 
piece. She forgot, however, about her long, silky tail, 
which hung down in the open, and I gave 
it a hard pinch to teach her to be a better 
mouse, and she scurried back to her wood 
box again 
The next time I came she had built 
a nest as large as my two fists behind the 
books out of hair from one of my mat 
tresses and wool from one of my blankets 


Looking up, I saw a deer-mouse 
facing me in the firelight. With 
her silky waistcoat, snowy paws, 

ae and bright black eyes, she was as 

pretty and dainty a little animal 
as one could hope tomect. When 
I moved slightly she flashed 
away across the floor and 


hid behind the wood box 









A moment later a dark shadow, from whose depths two dreadful eyes flared like fire, 
drifted through the white moonlight and a great horned owl alighted on a limb of the 
apple tree close to me. The grim bird was nearly two feet high 


which had been left out. Inside the nest were seven pink, 
blind baby mice which the little mother refused to desert, 
but she stayed with them, staring up at me so beseech 
ingly with her heart pounding away beneath her white 
breast that I decided I could spare the bit of blanket and 
handful of hair which she had taken 

The nest is now the size of a football and towers over 
the edge of the books, and I don’t know how many deer 
mice it has cradled. Now, however, it is built of wood 
fiber, as I keep my blankets and mattresses locked up 
One of my friends, however, who was spending a wee 
end with me at the Cabin, has very little use for my deer 
mice. One night he left a new felt hat on the table. The 
deer-mice evidently thought that it should be ventilated, 
for the next morning he found that they had gnawed a 
circle of round holes about the crown of his cherished 
hat. The language which he used was such as no young 
deer-mice ought to listen to for a moment. 
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“Grab him away 
from Montgomery,” 
irmstrong added 
‘What do you say, 
Jim?’ I'd say he 
‘sounds too good to 
be true,’ Byers 
grinned 


VERYBODY around the Jordan University foot- 
ball camp was excited, and almost everybody 
was indignant, to boot 

As a quarterback, he’s the last word,”’ pro- 
claimed Teddy Hogan. ‘‘He can kick 
and pass like a shot, and when it comes to running that 
old ball he 
the track 
team averages four touchdowns a game if the quarter's 
dumb—what I mean.”’ 
Might, if the 
Jim Byers 


young 


Runs the hundred in ten flat, on 


As for running a team, well, listen, nobody's 
| 


s a whip 


Opposition was dumb,"’ said Capt 
Sig Les 
Listen; this Joey Bell is 
I saw him after Hogan did 
ld Ted—that he'd be 
That was last week. 


All the teams they played wouldn't be duml 
Moore 


l topcoat 


his buddy, rejoined 
and no mistake 
He told me the thing he 


down here to 


sam t 
enter school this fall 
I stopped in his town to see him and tried to bring him 
with me, but he couldn't 

I refereed a Thanksgiving Day game last fall between 
his team and Anchor, and he looked good to me, 
Coach Phillip “What has become of him?”’ 

Aw, we were asleep at the switch 
Montgomery Hogan lamented 

Too bad,’ said Coach Phillips, leaving the dressing 
room. He had dropped in to see the football men who, 
although until the 
following had been taking preliminary exercise 
prohibited him from 
doing anything in the way of finding athletes and pre 


leave 
" said 


ind he’s gone to 


othcial practice could not open 
day, 
rules 


individually Conference 


vailing on them to enter Jordan 
“Coach sure would like to have that boy,”’ said Billy 
Armstrong, Varsity end 

Well, then, let’s go get him,”’ Big Jake Hilli 
goss exclaimed. ‘We can play all the 
got, and it looks to me as if the 


do is to make sure there are 


I say, 
football we've 
only other thin 
some other guys here to play 
e. Let's go get him.”’ 

alking,’’ echoed Moore, sturdily built 
halfback and punter 

Grab him away from Montgomery,” 
added. ‘‘What do you say, Jim? 
j 


I'd say he sounds too good to be true,”’ Byers grinned 


£ we can 


the old game after we're go 


Now you're 


Armstrong 


Lot of these high-school stars certainly sputter out in 
college 
“Bur I'm telling you I've seen him go, and he’s good,”’ 


argued Hogan. 
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“Yeah, and Coach says he’s good,’’ added 
Moore. ‘‘And I'll say he looked right to 
me. Let’s get him.” 

“Listen; I hear he's got.a job washing 
dishes and another job firing a furnace, to 
pay his way,"’ said Hogam, lowering his 
voice. ‘‘We can certainly gec something 
better than that for him here. I say, let's go 
after him.” 

‘Count me out,"’ Byers volunteered. ‘I 
don't like the idea.”’ 

“Well, if you're not a hot, enthusiastic 
captain,’’ protested Armstrong. 

‘Yeah, trying to block us from grabbing a 
good man,"’ Moore added. 

‘Nothing of the kind,"’ said Byers, de- 
fending himself. ‘Help yourselves, if you 
want to, but I’m not having any. I just don’t 
like the idea, that’s all.”’ 

“All right, old wet 
blanket, we'Ilshowyou,”’ 
snapped Hilligoss. ‘Beat 
it outa here, while we 
plan some plans.”’ 

“I’m on my way,” 
laughed Jimmy. ‘‘But 
take it from me, you fel 
lows are coaxing a bump, 
of some kind. If this Joey 
Bell wants to go to Mont- 
gomery, let him go.”’ 

“Say, they've hypno- 
tized him, like as not,”’ 
said Hogan. 

Byers, having finished 
dressing, left the room without saying anything more. 
Usually he walked back to the Alpha Omega house with 
Moore, Armstrong and Hilligoss, the other three- 
quarters of their Big Four, but today his chums wanted 
to work out the destiny of Joey Bell, quarterback, late 
of Camden High; so he departed alone 

“T'll tell you what,” said Hogan, after Byers had gone. 
“It's only about seventy miles up to Montgomery. I had 
a letter from Bell today saying he didn't rate the place so 
high. One of you guys go with me in my old fliv, and 
we'll run up there and bring him back here before 
morning. What you say?”’ 

‘Kidnap him—that’s the stuff,’ exclaimed Hilligoss. 
“TH go.” 

**So'll I,”’ Armstrong echoed. 

“Me too,’ chimed in Moore. 

‘No, wait; three’s all my can will hold,’” said Hogan. 
‘Jake's the huskiest, and we might have a row up there. 
And if we get him 

“We'll grab him,"’ muttered Jake. 

“The three of us will make a load 
Hogan concluded. 

“I'd sure like to be in on the excitement,’’ Moore in- 
sisted 

‘I’m going, so stand back,”’ proclaimed Big Jake. 
‘When do we start, Ted?”’ 

“Right now. We can get up there about eight 
o'clock, anyhow, and I'll call up the Beta Mu 
he's pledged Beta Mu, see? And I'll bet a 
cookie we'll be on the way back with him at nine 
o'clock. I'll sure talk to that kid like a Dutch uncle,”’ 
said Hogan. 

‘Yeah, and if that don’t work I'll persuade him,” an- 
nounced Jake. “‘I'll get a hold of that boy—"’ 

‘Take some handcuffs,’’ Les Moore grinned. 

“And a gag,’’ added Armstrong. ‘‘And bring us back 
a quarterback to take the place of the famous Byers and 
the notorious Hogan. Thatta stuff!" 

At dinner at the fraternity house that evening Byers 
noticed the absence of Hilligoss, the giant center on the 
eleven, and asked Moore where Jake was. Les replied 
only by saying that Jake was out of town, and winked at 
Armstrong 

‘Hope he gets back alive and glad he went,’’ muttered 
Byers. “‘But I'll bet he'll be sick of himself before this 
thing's done.” 

“Oh, don’t be so enthusiastic,’ Billy retorted. “‘As 


coming back,”’ 


house 


an inspiration for this football outfit, you’re certainly a 
damp flop!"’ 

‘Never want to do anything for the old school!"’ pro- 
nounced Les. 

‘Lay off me,"’ said Byers. ‘‘And watch me get the 
last laugh."’ 

OTHING more was said, and Byers, for one, forgot 
the matter until about two o'clock in the morn- 
ing. At that hour all the members of the frater- 

nity who had arrived for the opening of the new year 
were routed out of bed and assembled in a hastily called 
meeting. They gathered, arrayed in all colors of pajamas 
and bathrobes, in the lounging room of the house. 

“Fellows,’’ said Les Moore excitedly, ‘‘Armstrong 
and I want to go after a man and pledge him. His name 
is Joey Bell, and he’s from Camden 

“Oh, the quarterback?’’ four or five of the fellows 
asked at once. 

“Yeah. He went to Montgomery, and didn’t like it. 
Jake Hilligoss and Ted Hogan went after him last night, 
and Jake just telephoned me that Bell is not at Mont- 
gomery,’’ Moore explained, talking rapidly. ‘‘Seems 
he’s been kidnapped, or something, and is over at 
Putnam, now. Well, if Putnam can get him away from 
Montgomery, we can certainly get him away from Put- 
nam. I know him. He's a great kid. Star quarter, and 
peach of a track man. Sprinter. But if we get him, we 
want to put a pledge pin on him, to hold him, see? And 
when we get him here, we want to give him a job waiting 
tables. We'll get some other jobs and hold him, see? 
What do you say?”’ 

“Go get him, go to yg 
men. 

“Can we pledge him? 
asked Armstrong. 

“T'm not,"’ Byers spoke up. ‘I want to see him before 
I'm for him.”” 

“Oh, let ‘em go it blind,’ said one of the men. ‘‘We 
haven't got an athlete coming on, and when you guys 
are gone—say, let ‘em get him. Pledge him.”’ 

“Sorry,”’ insisted Byers, stubbornly. 

“What have you got against him?"’ demanded Les. 

“Well, he pledged Beta Mu, or something, at Mont 
gomery,’’ said Jim, ‘‘and ran out on the pledge and on 
Montgomery, too. Like as not he’s pledged something 
at Putnam, and if we get him he'll have to run out there 
And I’m not for a guy that runs out on two colleges and 
two pledges, that’s all."’ 

“Say, you're just afraid this kid will steal your stuff 
as a quarter,’’ teased Armstrong. ‘‘Let’s have him, 
jim.” 

“No, I'll be gone when he’s eligible for my job,”’ said 
Byers, soberly. ‘I'm just leary of this proselyting.”’ 

“Yeah, that’s a good eight-dollar word—what’s it 
mean?’’ Armstrong laughed. 

“Well, taking guys off their own stuff, and putting 
them on yours.’” And Byers flushed. ‘What I mean, if 
he doesn't know his own stuff, he’s not worth teaching 
ours, see? So I'm off him. Go and get him if you want 
to. And when he gets here, if I like his looks, I'll not 
blackball him. But I'm not going to O.K. him right 
now. 

“All right, all right, we'll get him,’’ announced 
Moore, positively. ‘And we'll show you, old reverse 
gear, see if we don’t!” 

“I'm game to be shown,”’ 
happened to Jake and Hogan?” 

“Aw, they got run out of town, up there at Mont- 
gomery,"’ and Les reddened as he sth te “These Beta 
Mus gave them the laugh, first, and said Bell had already 
been kidnapped once, so they were late. Then they got 
sore, and the whole chapter chased "em. Lucky to get 
out alive. But we're smarter than Hogan and Jake 
We'll get him away from these Putnam yaps.”’ 

“Go get him, and let us sleep,"” yawned a junior named 
Brown. 

‘But we've got to have a car, and—"’ 

‘Take mine, but if you don't get the guy I'll charge 
you for the car and my lost sleep too,"’ said Brown. 

Before Moore and Armstrong, both of them excited 
over the prospective adventure, had dressed and left the 


exclaimed some of the 


Everybody O.K. on that?’’ 


said Jim. ‘But what 
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house in Brown's fashionably decrepit flivver with only 
one door, Byers was back in bed and sound asleep. ‘‘I'm 
wrong with the gang again,’’ he mused. ‘‘But I can’t 


help it. Don’t like the looks of this thing. 

It will be more interesting for the moment to watch 
Les and Billy’s adventure than to observe Jim's sleeping 
They rattled along through the hills in the darkness of 
early morning and made the trip with no more worry 
than the constant fear that Brown's flivver would fall 
to pieces under them. Talking excitedly, almost in time 
with the vari-keyed rattling of the little car, they made 
their plans. When they reached Greenville, the home 
of Putnam College, they knew what they wanted to do. 
After breakfast, before seven o'clock, they left the little 
car and strolled around to the Alpha Omega chapter 
house. There they scraped acquaintance with some of 
their fraternity brothers and sat about gossiping as if 
they had no mission in life whatever. 

‘Loafing along down to school,"’ Les explained. “‘Be 
there this afternoon in time to enroll.”’ 

Presently, since athletic news is of first importance in 
all fraternity houses as the colleges open each fall, they 
heard what they were hoping to hear. 

“*Sa-ay, hear the latest?’ one of the Putnam Alpha 
Omegas asked. ‘‘This hot bird Bell, the Camden quarter, 
is in school! Yeah. Bunch of Psi Kappas grabbed him 
right out of Montgomery yesterday morning. Took him 
out of the Beta Mu house over there! Can you beat 
that?” ’ 

“Is he any good?” asked Billy, idly 

“Is he? Say, he’s the best quarterback prospect this 
state has turned out in years,"’ rejoined one of the group 
“T'll say he’s good. And I guess we won't be able to 
use him, hey? Oh, no!”’ 

“He'll put us on the football map, a ton,’ added 
another. 

“Oh, you can't tell about these high-school stars," 
Billy protested. ‘‘Say, Les, hadn't we better be going? 
Long drill down to Jordan from here.”’ 

““Yeah, better beat it, I guess,’” Moore agreed. ‘‘So 
long, fellows. Hope you have a good year here in the 
house. See you later.”’ 

The two shook hands all around with the Putnam 
brethren, told them to be sure to drop in on the bunch if 
they got down to Jordan, and said good-by. They were 
elated at learning the lay of the land so quickly. In the 
car again, they drove around for half an hour, inquired 
of the gasoline salesman the location of the Psi Kappa 
house, and then drove past it twice. Finally they parked 
the car again. 

It would not do to go up to the Psi Kappa house 
Telephoning and asking for Bell would be just as dan 
gerous. If the Psi Kappas suspected their intentions they 


Bell said he guessed maybe he'd go back to Mont- 
gomery if they d go over with him to Putnam and get 


his clothes for him 


would first lock up Bell in a room with two or three of 
their members am then send out a crowd to drive off 
the invaders. Les and Billy had therefore only one re 
course. They had to rely on luck. And luck, after a 
wearisome wait, was with them. 


HEY loafed past the Psi Kappa house twice on foot, 

and then wandered over to the campus. Finding 

the college office building, they waited around the 
entrance for almost an hour, thinking the Psi Kappas 
would bring Bell to register as a student. Then they 
gave up this idea and went to the gymnasium. Shortly 
before noon they were rewarded. 

‘Boy, this is too easy!"’ Les exclaimed 
Bell, now, with only one guy with him.” 

**Hi, fellows," he greeted the two boys coming out of 
the gymnasium. ‘Why, hello, Joey, old man! How're 
things?” 

‘‘Hello,”* said Bell, a slender but well-built chap whose 
shock of bright-red hair shone capless in the sun. He 
stared, not sure of Moore's identity, although aware that 
he had met him before. 

The youth with Bell looked over Moore and Armstrong 
with suspicion. He had been warned to stay with the 
quarterback and get him back to the Psi Kappa house at 
noon, and he had never seen Les or Billy before 

““Say,"’ he demanded gruffly, “‘you two fellows from 
Montgomery?” 

‘*That's a hot one,”’ laughed Les. ‘‘Do we look like 
it? No, we're not. Just old friends of Bell's. Say, old 
man,’’ this to Bell, ‘‘sure glad to see you've landed in the 
right school! I was afraid you'd go to Montgomery.” 

“Yes, and it looks like you've hooked up with a good 
crowd, too,’ chimed in Billy. ‘“‘Isn’t that a Psi Kap 
pledge pin—sure it is. Congratulations."’ 

Both Joey Bell and his Psi Kappa companion were 
somewhat bewildered at the rapid-fire chatter and only 
looked from Moore to Armstrong. 

‘Well, so you're not from Montgomery,"’ began the 
Psi Kappa. 

‘*Aw, I never liked it, over there,’’ said Bell, uneasily 

“Listen, Joey,”’ said Billy. “‘Have you seen the foot- 
ball coach yet? Where is he? I'd like to find him—"’ 

“Why, look, he’s right back here—I'll show you,” 
said Bell 

“Never mind, I'll show you myself,’’ spoke up the 
Psi Kappa. ‘‘You wait right here, Bell, and I'll point 
him out the way to Doc's office 

As soon as his back was turned, Les took the red-haired 


“Here comes 
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boy by the arm and started down the walk with him 
Looking back, Les saw Armstrong and the Psi Kap dis 
appear within the doors of the gym, and he hurried his 
steps, dragging the unsettled Joey Bell with him. Ten 
minutes later, as the forlorn Psi Kap ran this way and 
that looking for his vanished athlete, Billy joined Les 
and Bell in the flivver. Les, worried and nervous, had 
been impatient, fearing the arrival of a rescue party of 
Psi Kappas. With a roar and a rattle, he set the ancient 
flivver in motion, and Billy jolted down into the seat 
and put an arm around Bell, to hold himself in the car 

“Thatta time!"’ he yelled. “‘What say, old man, do we 
head for a real university, where they have a real football 
team, and a real schedule, and a real coach? Where 
they've got the right system for taking care of good men? 
Or don't we2”’ 

“Boy, your train’s gone,"” laughed Les Moore. ‘Even 
the caboose! That stuff's all settled, and we're heading 
for Jordan right now!" 

“Now you're talking,’’ Billy grinned. ‘Shake, Bell! 
You've got sense, I'll tell the world. There's only one 
university around here, and it’s Jordan! You'll go good 
down there, and everybody will be for you!"’ 

**That’s what Moore says,’ muttered Bell. He was 
plainly bewildered by all the attention he had been 
receiving. The rush had gone to his head, and he hardly 
knew what he was doing. The rough, rattling ride 
through the country in the complaining car did not help 
to settle him or ease his mind, although the incessant 
chatter of the two Jordan seniors went a long way to 
convince him he was now on the right track. And about 
four o'clock, after a whole swarm of Jordan football 
stars had shaken hands with him and said they were 
glad to see him enrolled in a good school 

**You're registered, aren't you?”’ asked the coach 

“Well, uh, not exactly—that is, not yet,"’ replied Bell 

“Why, you ought to get your name down today,” 
said the coach. ‘“‘I'm surprised you boys forgot that 
Go on over and register, and then come back. A fellow 
ought to sign up the first day, regularly, and all that." 

““Sure,"” agreed Les, gloating over his triumph. The 
whole thing had been too casy! He winked at Jim 
Byers and grinned, but Jim did not see him, for he was 
busily studying the newcomer. Les and Billy took Bell 
off toward the university office 

‘*Good-looking kid, hey?’’ asked Teddy Hogan, yawn 
ing. He and Jake had no heart for exercise, having had 
no sleep the night before 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Byers 


“Sure, he’s a good-looking guy,” 
asserted 

“Well, I'll tell you what,"’ said Hogan 
“We gotta keep him in school, see? That 
means a fraternity All right, Les and Bill 
got him, and so you guys can have him; 
but if you don’t want him, call me up, will 
you? We'll take him, and blamed glad to 
have him. Call me up, will you, Jake?” 

‘Yeah, unless Jim takes a tumble to him 
self,’’ grumbled Big Jake 

Les and Billy were jubilant at dinner 
that evening. They had kidnapped the 
star high-school quarter from Putnam after 
Putnam had stolen him from Montgomery 
[CONTINUED ON PAGE 523 
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Byers is off him, I guess.”’ 
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Speed turned away in disgust 


PEED KANE looked across at his immediate 
superior, Herb Rowe, with fine disdain ‘Your 
ancestors,"’ he snorted, ‘‘must have been plumb 
ers!"" 
Ych?"’ inquired Herb 

“Yes, because you're so good at dirty digs."’ 

Herb had just made a remark to the effect that Lew 
Whitehall, one of the copy men, didn't know the war 
was over. He had also implied that Lew might possibly 
be rated as dumb 

‘Lew's a good scout, and you know it,”’ declared 
Speed You've got no cause to be handing him a black 
cve 

Humph!"’ said Herb, and shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘I 
didn’t know Whitehall was a pal of yours. If you think 
well of him, then it’s O.K. with me. I'm not one to go 
cutting corners on somebody’s friendship. And it’s fine 
the way you stick up for him. Some day, maybe you'll 
have a big advertising agency of your own, and you can 
give hima job. He'll probably be needing one. But let 
me say this much, young fellow: if that bird's a good 
copy writer, then I've been cheated out of a million 
dollars.”’ 

Speed didn’t answer. What was the use? Herb never 
could understand Lew Whitehall. Nobody around the 
place appreciated Lew. Even the big chief didn't seem to 
know that Lew was in the office. If they could only 
know him as Speed knew him! 

It was a peculiar friendship that existed between Speed 
and Lew. Perhaps they found each other interesting 
because they were so dit‘erent. 

Speed, assistant to Herb Rowe, production manager of 
the Hannibal Advertising Agency, was full of pep and 
hustle. He gota real thrill out of jumping head first into 
1 pile of work and shaking a snappy result from it. He 
wasn't afraid of any johb—a go-getter, a clean, hard 
hitter 

On the other hand, Lew Whitehall was a dreamer. 
He was the most brilliant member of the copy staff. 
He was also the most useless. He could write beautiful 
advertisements when they didn’t mean anything. The 
King’s English was pure gold to him, to be spun into 
silky threads and woven into classics. Once he had 
written an ode t 


an inkwell, and it had been read over 
the radio by a university professor and had been compli 
mented as a fine bit of poetry But when it came to 
writing an advertisement that would move a few shovels, 
radio tubes, automobile tires or what-nots from a dealer's 
shelf he seemed to get self-conscious and lose his wallop. 

Which was too bad, for Lew was a likable fellow, un- 
assuming, kindly, interested in others. And it was 
pathetic that he should be spending his time on a few 
trifling accounts that hardly justified the effort of the 
bookkeeper in making out the invoices. 

Now and then, when work was a bit slack in the 
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One Man’s Loss: 


He had no patience at all with a quitter 


production department, Speed would go into Lew’s office 
and listen to amazing discourses on philosophy, art and 
literature. These were all new subjects to Speed, who 
had worked his way up from a tenement. Some day he'd 
know about them. Meanwhile, there was Lew, eager to 
enlighten him. Speed would wonder how any man could 
know so much, as he sat there and listened to Lew. 

‘I'd like to see the day when every advertisement is a 
work of real genius,’’ Whitehall would say. “‘The copy 
should be literature; the art should be worthy of exhibi 
tion in the greatest galleries. Then advertising would be 
worth while.”’ 

This sounded quite all right to Speed. There would be 
a real kick in ordering cuts from a canvas by such a master 
as Winslow Homer or John Sargent, and in having type 
set from a manuscript wrought by a Conrad or a Kipling, 
though Speed had never heard of these fellows. 

“IT bet Abraham Lincoln could have written some 
dandy ads,"’ he said one day, remembering the Gettys- 
burg Address he had studied in night school. 

““Yes,"’ agreed Lew, with a sigh, “he knew how to 
handle English, all right.”’ 

It had been after such a talk with Lew that Speed had 
come back to the production department full of enthusi- 
asm for the copy man’s seoutelen and wisdom and had 
foolishly boasted of them, when Herb got off his cutting 
remark about Lew not knowing the war was over. 

Of course, Speed didn't accept Herb’s judgment at its 
face value. Yet it made him think. And it worried him, 
for he had heard rumors to the effect that Lew wasn't so 
wonderful in comparison with the other copy men. And 
once before Herb had said that Lew Whitehall wouldn't 
have any more chance than a string of sausages in a dog 
pound if the big chief ever realized how little he was 
doing. 

Something was wrong; no doubt about that. Surely, 
Lew ought to be able to write copy that would make 
them all sit up and take notice. Speed's heart ached to 
help his friend in some way. 

“He's too big for those silly little accounts,’’ mused 
Speed. “‘If he ever got a chance to work on some real 
business, he'd set this place on fire. What he needs is to 
sell himself to the chief.” 

Just like that. The solution to the whole problem was 
so obvious to Speed that he went back to Lew’s office to 
give his friend the needed advice. 

But when he stood at Lew’s desk, he fele awkward 
and out of place. What right had he to be giving advice 
toa man like Lew? He felt like a cat looking at a king, 
in spite of what Herb had said. 

Lew was quick to note Speed's uneasiness. 
thing worrying you, boy?”’ 

““No-er—that is—"’ 

“Well, you don’t need to tell me,’’ continued Lew, 
easily, “‘but I know something is wrong. I don’t blame 
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you for being unhappy here. You ought to have a much 
better job than you have there in the production depart 
ment. And now—"’ 

Speed couldn't help staring wide-eyed at the 
fellow. If this wasn't just like old Lew! 
Always thinking about how to help somebody 
else. 

‘*And now,'’ Lew’'s voice was like that of a 
father, “I've got a suggestion to make to you 
Speed. It’s a real hunch. You ought to be 
writing copy. 

**Me?”’ 

“Yes, you. With your enthusiasm and pep 
if you could put your feelings on paper you'd 
be a winner.” 

“Why, gosh! I never could write ads half as 
good as you can, Lew.”’ 

But Lew didn't pay any attention to Speed's 
objections. ‘‘Tell you what, Speed. Go ahead 
and write some ads—say, on the Hanover 
account. Two or three pieces. No need of 
telling anybody else. Bring them to me, and 
I'll make suggestions. All you need is practice 
Do as I say, and I'll help you make the chief pay you a 
real salary.” 

Now, what could Speed do? Fine chance he had of 
giving advice to Lew when that individual was en 
grossed with the idea of making Speed into a world 
beater of a copy man! And, in spite of his misgivings, 
Speed oualioed fe wasn't such a bad idea. So he prom- 
ised to try—and before he realized it he was back at 
his own desk without a word about Lew selling himself 
to the boss. 

‘Helping me write Hanover ads, when he hasn't even a 
chance to write them himself,’’ thought Speed. **Help- 
ing me to get a better job, when he’s about to lose his 
own. Either I'm nutty or else he is. But I reckon I'd be 
a sap if I refused to let him give me a lift.” 


PEED, as may be surmised, was not exactly a stupid 
boy. He knew a good deal of the world and its 
bumps. He knew that a man must make an effort to 

attain any worth-while goal. Several years ago he had 
seen another boy fired and had run into the office to get a 
job. Yes, often a man can benefit by the misfortunes of 
others. And maybe, after all, Lew wasn't going to lose 
out. Yes, it was a good thing, probably, that he hadn't 
been able to advise Lew. Lew was years older and would 
be able to take care of himself. 

But it was with a very decided twinge of his conscience 
that Speed set himself that evening to the new task of 
writing advertisements for Hanover. Now and then 
he'd try to console himself. ‘‘I'’d be as dumb as he is, if I 
let a chance like this slip through my fingers,’’ he would 
muse. 

All evening, he sat with pencil and paper, studying a 
proof of an advertisement written by Steve Roberts, the 
best copy man on the whole Hannibal staff. He'd put 
down a sentence, then tear up the paper. Words that 
seemed so smooth and expressive when handled by Steve 
were cold and pa arta te as Speed used them. Far 
after his regular bedtime he laid aside paper and pencil in 
disgust. 

Several evenings of strenuous effort were required to 
complete three puny little pieces of copy that Speed 
considered worthy of being shown to Lew. And when he 
finally placed them on Whitehall's desk he felt almost 
silly. “‘I reckon if I'm a copy writer,"’ he said, ‘‘then 
the advertising business is going to be terribly over- 
crowded. There are a million guys who can write better 
things than these.” 

But Lew didn’t answer. He took up the sheets and read 
each one carefully. Lew wasn't a man to hurt another's 
feelings. Presently, he laid them down again and looked 
at Speed. ‘“They’re not so bad—that is, for a beginning. 
Try it again. Just imagine you're putting down phrases 
that nobody but yourself will ever see. You lost your 


nerve when you found yourself face to face with a white 
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Make them the kind of stuff you like to 


sheet of paper 
read yourself!” 
It was on the tip of Speed's congue to reply that Lew 


himself needed just the advice he had been giving. Why 
couldn't Lew understand the situation and make an 
effort of his own to overcome this difficulty? Speed 


found himself worried more than ever and rapidly losing 
his patience with Lew. It really did begin to appear that 
Lew was dumb, just as Herb had said. But—oh, well 

Some more copy was written, and again Lew went over 
it carefully This is better,’ he said gently But it’s 
not what you ought to be doing. If you'd just let go 

It's no use,’ begged Speed I'll never be able to 
turn out that stuff as it should be done. If the Creator 
had intended me to be a writer he’d have given me more 
head and not so much legs, wouldn't he? 

Lew laughed, but refused to give up the idea [ tell 
you what I'll do. I'll write an advertisement on Hanover, 
and you study it. Maybe you can follow something I 
write easier than Roberts's work. Now you run along, 
and I'll give you something this afternoon.’ 

And, as might be expected, Lew Whitehall proceeded 
to write a masterpiece on Hanover, when it didn’t have 
inything to do with the bank balance of the firm. It was 
brilliant, clear, concise, compelling, a beautiful bit of 
craftsmanship 

Speed read it over several times, and it made him feel 
discouraged and sick at heart 
cause he knew he never could write such a perfect ad 
vertisement And it made him sick at heart, because he 
realized that Lew Whitehall had let himself go and had 
curned out the sort of thing he was capable of doing 
‘He's done exactly what he advised me to do,"’ thought 
Speed I haven't any more chance of doing work like 
that than [ have of taking Hoover's place in the White 
House next Monday morning. Yes, [ reckon Herb was 
right. Lew isa boob to sit back and let the world throw 
him for a loss when he can write like this 

Whereupon, Speed stuck Lew's copy back in a drawer 
t his desk and decided that, for the present anyhow, he 
would forget the whole idea. He believed in 


It discouraged him, be- 


maxing a 


try for something better, but he didn’t want to be foolish 
He had a good job now. Better stick to that. And 
something deep down inside of him told him that Lew 
wasn't a sound adviser to have But, even so, Speed 
couldn't forget that wonderful advertisement Lew had 
written. “I bet I could sell the chief on making me the 
first copy writer,’’ mused Speed, ‘if I could take a piece 
of copy like that to him. I wish I had a chance to sell 
myself on work like that. And Lew 

Next morning, Speed was busy with his orders and 
checking, when Herb looked over his way, having 
finished reading the morning newspaper 


That guy Whitchall,”’ said Herb, ‘is going to be 
leaving one of these days. I thought maybe you hadn't 
heard.”’ 

You mean he's going to bh d?"’ asked Speed 





anxiously 
No, | mean that he already has been canned. It seems 

that the chief walked in on him yesterday and interrupted 
a beautiful dream long enough to tell your friend that it 
might be well for him to make arrangements to sleep else 
where, for after the first of the month the Hannibal organi 
zation was going to try to struggle along without him 

‘A darned shame!”’ declared Speed 

“Yeh But the chief must have felt like 
a Salvation to allow Whitehall co loat 


of course it 1s 
Army 


around here so long 


worker 
It was time for drastic action now, 
hesitate 
vou were through,’* Speed said 
uught todo. Go right in and 
Lew shook his head No, I 
[ll find a place somewhere else, all right 
Don't fit in? Why, gosh, Lew, don't let the chief 
throw you out that easily. Go in and make him under 


and Speed didn't 
| heard 
here's what you 


a run to Lew’s office 


Now 


He went on 


guess I don't fit in here 


st ind how good you afe al | 
He knows that already 
But he doesn't 


And Lew smiled ruefully 

wtite advertisements 

And Speed 
Cro mn 


know vou can 
like chat one for Hanover you did for me.” 
banged an earnest fist on the copy man’s desk 
and make him give you a chance!” 
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But Lew shook his head agai No, I de elie 
that would do any good. It probably would be bett 
for me to try somewhere else 
Speed turned away in disgust. He had no patience 
all with a quitter. Lew was yellow. He not only had 
not done the work he should have done, but he was 
afraid to stand up and make a fight. Bah! Such peo; 


are only fit for doormats for other people. Why, Lew 
would always be going from one agency to another 


doing anything worth while 


Darn it! A mouse will try to fight a dog when it get 
cornered!"’ growled Speed to himself through clenche 
teeth 

But all the time, there was running through Speed 
mind the realization that Lew had been a good frier 


Lew had tried to help. The thought annoyed Speed, br 
what could he do about it? Hadn't he tried to hel 
Lew? 

Whereupon, he tried to bury himself lis work. Y 


could safely bet your bottom dollar that his job was 


going to be taken away from him without ar 


Ca i 
But Lew—Lew was a friend; Lew was a boob; Lew hac 
tried to help him had tried to help Lew; Lew was 
good scout! 
afternoon, Speed was at his desk k 


f the others had gone home. Speed dids 


ATURDAY 
S after most ¢ 

like to let the week-end come upor 
left undone 


him with work 
He was liggit y int his work with a 
vigor when the telephone rang Come into Mr. H 
bal's othice, please 

When Speed entered the big room he found the nic 
had a caller, none other than Mr. Hanover 


himse Cite 

extraordinary Something scrious st De the 
The chief was frowning terribly. He cam the 
at once, wasting no time on grect 7S 

"We need a piece of Hanover Dp i trade tourna 
See if there is any in the fil 

Speed went out, looked, and was back v minutes 
No. chere was no copy the tile 

ONTINUET NS Et 
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Speed faced Mr. Hannibal boldly. 


“TH get you a piece of copy for this advertisement.” 
might as well try. There doesn't seem to be anything else to do 
> 





**You2"’ frowned Mr. Hannibal 
Hurry!” 





‘Why—why—well, I suppose you 
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The humor of Skippy is not the sort that has made Mutt and Jeff and the Katzenjammer Kids famous. It is a much rarer and more delicate type, often more difficult to devise and draw. Above, and 
elsewhere on these two pages, you will find characteristic examples of it 


The Story of Skippy 


Skippy is familiar 


HE other morning a stocky tow-headed 
young man came into my office and slumped 
down ina chair. His battered gray felt hat 
rolled off his knee to the floor.. Instead of 
reaching out, picking it up and dusting it off, 

he gave it a kick. It was the gesture of an irritated boy 

Percy Crosby, creator of the comic-strip character 
‘Skippy,’ is a boy; he will always be a boy 
when he is eighty years old 

‘I'm tired of working,’’ he groaned 

“We all get that way,”’ I told him 
play golf with me.” 

I'm tired of people a 

‘Why not amotor trip?”’ 

“Tired of motors!"’ 


even 


‘Come on out and 


“Go down to the beach and walk by yourself.’ 

[he father (and mother) of Skippy gave the hat an 
other kick 

‘I'm tired of myself!’ 

All afternoon Percy Crosby wandered about, miserable 
and lonely and bored. He dined with me; ate little; 
nothing 

At 9:20 P. M. he suddenly sprang from his chair 
His arms spread and began to wave like a tight-rope 


said 


walker’s. He began to mutter 

Balances on wall—Cop comes by whistling 
Doesn't see him—Reaches down to grab cop’s hat— 
That's it!’ 

I stared. ‘‘Gone crazy?”’ I asked 

“No—got a gag! A knockout! A wow!"’ 


He literally ran to his studio, only a block away, 
to put the gag into picture form. At midnight he was 
still working on his Skippy strip. At 2 A. M. he had 


begun a water-color that was to be a cover for the maga 
zine Life 
I saw him near noon next day 
Finish?’’ I asked 
Not quite. Two chapters to go.” 
“Two whar?”’ 


Chapters. Oh, yes, you left before I started to write.” 
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to all of us, but few know the story of his rise 


By ‘Koy Trent 








THar's Funny ! THAT 
OOGHTER A BEEN 
A RAGBGIT IN THERE. 
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The character of Skippy is known in other places be- 
sides the newspapers; there are Skippy dolls, posters, 
fabrics and other things 





He had set to work on his latest novel after I had gone, 
and had written until dawn! 

Of course Percy Crosby doesn’t always work in so 
disorderly a fashion. And yet he will never be able to 
lay out a day’s task and follow it the way a bricklayer 
or a plumber would, There are several reasons why 
In the first place, he is too much of an artist to work 
without inspiration; secondly, he depends entirely 
on an idea coming to him—that is, he does not cull his 
‘gags’ from joke-books and funny papers the way so 


many comic artists do; and, finally, he has had so 
hard a life that he cannot forget the disappoint- 
ments and discouragements of the days when he had 
to punch a time clock 

He was born in Brooklyn. When he was ten years old 
his best friend, a little neighbor of nine, was drowned. 
(This boy he has idealized in Skippy’s friend Sooky.) 
At twelve he began his art career by tracing a lady off a 
Saturday Evening Post cover and selling it to a Chinese 
laundryman for ten cents. 

After a brief and pugnacious schooling in the Brooklyn 
public schools Crosby began to work for New York 
newspapers. In a few years he worked for nearly all of 
them. 

“Sometimes I'd get fired. 
change,”’ he explained. 


Sometimes I just wanted a 


Always the Artist 


He had a natural talent for drawing that the editors 
soon sensed. They had him do court-room scenes, 
sketches of prize fighters, and other odds and ends 
Finally he went to the Chicago Art Institute for serious 
study. He emerged more of an artist—and less of a rou- 
tine business man—than ever. 

He tried serious art and succeeded pretty well—at the 
art, not at making money. He was always broke. But 
he had the courage to stick to his drawing. 

“T found I couldn't enjoy eating if it was paid for with 
money I made in any other way,”’ he proudly puts it now. 

‘Then the war came. People said it would knock some 
sense into my head. It should have. Messy, horrible 
business it was! Nothing but noise, and my buddies in 
the New York Squadron getting killed. 

‘But I had better luck escaping enemy bullets than 
escaping the habit of drawing. I had to keep paper and 
pencils with me at all times. I was a lieutenant then 
and had to trot around with the captain, carrying maps 
of the trenches. I kept my sketches in with the maps. 

“I did a regular comic series for the Doughboy 
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Magazine, called ‘The Rookie in the Thirteenth Squad.’ 
One night during an attack the captain told me to get 
out my maps. The thunder of the guns was so great 
that we couldn't hear ourselves think. 

“Just as I hauled out my map the dugout candle fell 
over. When I got it lit the captain let out a yell. To 
my horror I'd pulled out a cattoon of him instead of a 
map of the enemy’s works!"’ 

After the Armistice Crosby went back to his art— 
and starvation diet. In 1923 the art editor of Life told 
him that he wished he had some sort of popular character 
that would help the magazine's circulation 

“Would a kid do?’’ asked Crosby. 

“Sure, if he had personality and a name with action in 
it. 

It was the Big Chance. 

“I stayed up nearly all that night,’ says Crosby. 
“‘T knew I could do the kid if only I could get the name 
And I couldn't get the name until I knew what the kid 
was going to be like 

“I wrote down about two hundred boys’ names and 
all the nicknames I could think of. I drew all the boy 
characters I had ever known—and more 

“I sketched Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn. 1 
drew pictures of the fellows I'd known in Brooklyn 
as a schoolboy. Honestly, I tried so hard that I felt as 
if my head would blow up. And I couldn't get what I 
wanted, 

“In hopeless despair I suddenly seized my ink bottle 
and th¥ew it across the table. Its bottom struck the flat 
surface the way a flat stone sailed just right will strike 
the surface of water. The bottle bounced off into the air 
and landed in a chair without spilling 

‘**Good skip,’ I said aloud. 

*'*Skip—skip—ski ppy—skippy!’ I mumbled 

“T let out a yell that must have made the neighbors 
i think murder was being done. I'd found a name for my 
kid! It had action. Was new. Personality: ‘Skippy.’ 

“TL began to draw. I drew so fast my hand shook. But 
the Skippy I drew that night was the same identical 
Skippy I draw today for papers all over the world. 
Skippy wasn't developed. He was born! 

*“But he wasn’t born a baby. He was born nine years 
old. He lives ina small town. I don’t know just where 
this town is. Sometimes I think it’s in the South. 
Then he goes skating, and I know it must be in the 
North. 

‘*He has a mother and father who don’t quite under- 
stand him. He is a leader in everything: captain of his 
baseball team; marches ahead in the choir; is a general 
in the battle of Gettysburg. He fights now and then 
armed with a broomstick and a wash-boiler as a shield. 

“Skippy is usually getting into trouble of some sort. 
Or he is getting his little friend Sooky out. He hates to 


poems 


ap Ta SETS EFO ON 


wash behind his ears and can think of 
questions to ask his parents faster 
and harder than they can answer 
them. All in all, he’s just a real 
American boy.” 

The business part of the story 
is that Life hadn't used Skippy 
for many months before the 
newspapers began to get in- 
terested. Now there is a daily 
Skippy comic strip and Sunday 
page running in hundreds of 
newspapers not only in America 
but in England and Australia, 
and wherever there are news- 
papers in the English language. 
It is estimated that more than 
ten million readers see Skippy 
every day in the year! 

At last Percy Crosby is making 
money. He has enough to eat, good 
clothes to wear, and a fine car to drive 
He helps support this father, and he is 
benefactor to many a poor boy who is go- 
ing through the struggle that he went 
through only a few years ago. 

The popularity of Skippy has led the 
charming little character into other fields. 
There are Skippy dolls; Skippy fabrics with Crosby's 
sketches on them; huge Skippy posters advertising 
Standard Oil; Skippy cups for ice cream; and so on. 
Surely Jackie Coogan’s father has nothing on Skippy's 
talented parent. And the funny part of it is that Percy 
Crosby has the same affection, the same feeling of re- 
sponsibility and the same sense of reality about the little 
lad of his drawings that any other father has about a 
flesh and blood boy. 

I have spoken of Crosby's art. People raise their eye- 
brows and smile when one puts a comic strip and art into 
the same sentence. 

The incredible part about it is that Percy Crosby is a 
real artist: he is an artist even in his comic strips. 

One editor said to me: ‘‘I don't care whether his 
jokes are there or not. People enjoy so much the action 
and characterization he gives that they get their money's 
worth that way alone.”’ 

Last year Crosby had an exhibition of his paintings at 
the famous Anderson galleries in New York. Mrs. 
Payne Whitney came in, took one look at his fine water- 
color sketches of horse-racing and immediately bought 
the whole series. 

His black-and-whites of dancing figures are said by 
experts to be as graceful as the work of any American 
artist 





Here is the father of Skippy. 
the famous cartoonist and au- 
thor, Percy Crosby 
























“Then why can you stick to 
thing so cheap as a comic strip? 
I heard a woman ask him the othet 


day 


He grinned as only the creator of 


any 


Skippy can grin and replied 
gently I can reach more peo 
ple that way He hesitated 
a@ moment, and then added a 


little shamefacedly: “And you 
know it's sort of nice to have 
some money—when you haven't 
always had it."” 


Crosby Humor 


There is another reason, too, T 
think That is Crosby's sense of 
pathos Know what pathos 1s? 


A combination of laughter and tears 
So much in life that is funny is just 
on the verge. of being sad; and much 
grief and sorrow comes so near being funny 
that people will often laugh in the midst 

of their worst troubles No one sees this 

so Clearly as Percy Crosby. And there is 

no other medium besides the comic strip in 

which he could use pathos so widely 
and frequently and to such good effect 

Not long ago Crosby put Skippy in book form 
pictures, but the story itself 
friend, is killed, and Skippy has a solo at the 
funeral. Note how Crosby mixes the humor and sorrow 
of the occasion in his description 

“He (Skippy) listened as the choir sang the 
verse. They weren't pulling 
it? Where was Barrelhead? Here team that 
wasn't pulling. It the last for Sooky 
‘Come on, sing!’ He was pushing, nudging: ‘C'mon, 
sing for Sooky, fellers—sing!’*’ 

It is this delicacy of perception in Percy Crosby that 
makes it impossible for him to twist an ordinary joke 
into one suitable for his strip. People speak of his jokes 
as ‘Crosby humor.”’ Fora long time editors said Crosby 
humor was too delicate for the average reader to get 
For instance, in one of the strips Skippy is telling another 
boy how to become a good skater 

“You have to bear down hard on each stroke,"” he 
Says 

The boy goes swooping off in fine style, bearing down 
hard just as Skippy advised. ‘‘Like this?’’ he 
proudly back to Skippy. Alas, at that very moment 
the ice breaks and the little skater plunges through 


527 


not the 
Sooky, Skippy’s best 
to sing 


second 
Why didn’t Ray get into 
was a 


was chance 


calls 
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if YA WANT To BE A Good 
RACIN’ SKATER Ya Gor TO 
LEAN DOWN HARD WITH 
EVERY STRIDE. 
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Thinking for 


Mrs. Patterson , 


By Margaret Warde 


ILLUSTRATED BY D. §S. 


OAN walked up Hillsboro Street after her morning's 
marketing, fecling very glum indeed. September 
second—it was less than six weeks to October tenth 


and taxes. A smart little car stood before Deep 
dene’s door and a smartly gowned young woman 
s | ring the knocker. Mother and Gran were both 
t. Joan broke into a run and intercepted her visitor 

is she was turning impatiently away from the door. 








A you Miss Fix-It?’’ she asked Joan abruptly. 

I'm Mrs. James Patterson. We havea place up on Ridge 
Road.” 

I know,”’ said Joan, ‘it used to be the McDonnough 
farn 

I yung woman—she wasn't much older than Joan 

mile frily There's not much McDonnough left 
there now,’” she said. “But to come to the point: my 
husband is going on a fishing trip, and to fill in the time 
I'm hav i house party for my young brother—college 
boys and girls. It's next week. But now that I have 

ked them, I find that I really don't know how to man 

such a thing—how to give them a really ripping time 

this town where I haven't met the young crowd much. 

( you help me out—sort of plan it and suggest other 

boys and girls here to ask in for dinners and dances and 

| that? My friend, Mrs. Curtis Alden, tells me that 
you're such excellent help.”’ 

Joan flushed at that last phrase; it made the job she 
was wanted-for sound so menial. But a job is a job 
when you are out of one And this one certainly had 
possibilities 

Won't you come in and tell me about the guests 
you've asked and what you've already thought of do 
ing?’’ asked Joa 

Thought of?’ repeated Mrs. Patterson impatiently. 
“T haven't time to think! That's why I'm getting you. 
There'll be six in the party, three boys and three girls. 
They're coming Tuesday for a week. I leave it all to 
you 


Oh, but I must know what they're like,”’ 


Joan 


“Some 


prote sted 


! I’m late now for my golf 


back to her car 


other time, tl 
match'’—and Mrs. Patter 

My, but she’s casual,’ said Joan to Deepdene’s 
knocker, and let herself in and sat down, trying to plan 


SON Tah 


a house party so gorgeous and so adaptable that it would 


} ease any Six young people, Suit any house, defy any 
varicty of September weather Golf? Tennis? Danc- 
Brid ge Picnics? Mountain-climbing? Ghost 

stories by a roaring fire? 
It may rain every day,”’ thought Joan, “‘and the girls 


and six is a bad 
Am I supposed to join in or am I 
I'll just have to see that my clothes are 
being either, and then wait till things start.’ 

Waiting was not Joan’s long suit, and four days of it, 
with such a lot to arrange for ahead of her, seemed inter- 


may all be the high-heeled-slipper kind, 
number for bridge 
hired help F 


ready fot 


minable. So on Saturday afternoon she got Ann Hazard 
and the two girls walked up Ridge Road past the Mc- 
Donnough farm, to spy out what they could of the lay of 
the land. Ann was fascinated by the idea of what she 
called “‘the perfectly anonymous house party.”’ 
“Imagine entertaining like this, by proxy!"’ she said 


“Not even taking time to explain to you and let you get 
hings going! Oh, well, don't overwork your brains 
Most likely they'll pair off and go out 


iree Cars every day, 





with plans, J 
n turn up tired and hungry for 
dinner, and want to dance afterwards till all hours. 
That's the way it was at most of the house parties I've 
There's a Club dance Wednesday and another 
Friday Polly Mead is having acrowd there, and 
if you think your six will fit in, ouch!”’ 

\ big roadster swerved narrowly 
missing the two girls, grazed a post at the entrance to the 


been to 


Saturday 
1 . 
Ill see they're 


iround a corner, 


Patterson place, and came to a halt just inside the 
gateway 
“You can't drive like that in the country, Jules,”’ said 


a woman's voice, raised in irritation. ‘Yes, I did say to 





WENDELL 


Elise was working frantically 
at the safe. ‘‘Here!’’ She 
felt around for the red morocco case 
whose contents she had so admired 


hurry, but I never meant—"’ Mrs. Patterson descended 
from her car and surveyed the crushed fender critically. 
“Take it right to the garage,’’ she ordered. ‘‘I can't 
have a car laid up next week. I'll walk to the house.”’ 
Just then she spied the girls. ° 

“Oh, Miss Fix-It!"’ she called. ‘“Will you come up 
about ten on Tuesday morning? Have you thought of a 
lot of zipping things to do2"’ 

Joan decided that the casual Mrs. Patterson wasn't to 
be quite so casual with her. She introduced Ann, 
explained that her own name was Joan Jordan, and 
stated again that it seemed impossible to plan definitely 
for an utterly unknown sextette. 

“Oh, dear!"’ sighed Mrs. Patterson. ‘“‘I’m not any 
good at describing people. They'll probably have their 
own ideas anyhow. George—that's my brother—is 
forever telling me that girls have changed since I was 
young. I'm only twenty-six, but I’ve been married eight 
years.’ She gave a funny little laugh. ‘“‘And we've 
lived in ten countries, and until two years ago we were 
poor as church mice. So, of course, now I hate to miss 
anything, and it keeps me busy, I may say, doing all the 
things I want to. And then such annoying complications 
crop up! Right now, for instance, I'm having to break 
in a new chauffeur and two new maids.”’ 

“You're lucky to have them to break in,’’ Ann told 
her. : 

“Oh, that’s easy! I get them up from New York in 
relays,"’ explained Mrs. Patterson, ‘‘whenever I need a 
new lot, and my cook trains them. I've had her almost 
a year.” 

Ann smiled; they had had their cook as long as she 
could remember. 
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‘But she’s only the cook,’ said Ann, as 
the two girls walked home, ‘‘and we manage 
our own house because it’s ours and we love 
to have it like us. Poor Mrs. Patterson, 
hustling to make the most of her money! 
I hope the brother isn’t too dreadful, Joan, 
nor the girls and boys she’s asked. But 
no matter what they are, I'll do all I can to 
help you.” 

The brother, George Ames, turned out to be an ex- 
ceptionally nice boy, as conscientious and thought- 
ful of others as his big sister was self-centered and 
scatterbrained. By an odd coincidence he had asked 
Mrs. Patterson to invite Tom Carter, Joan's partner in 
the Grasping Jasper adventure. The third boy, Peter 
West, was the son of a business associate of Mr. Patter- 
son's, and he and Tom Carter were both, it seemed, ardent 
admirers of one of the girls, Sally Ross—tall, homely, 
jolly, athletic, and seemingly a thoroughly nice sort. 





LISE AMES, a cousin of George and Mrs. Patterson, 
E was very pretty, as shabby as Dill Gates at her worst, 
and as irresponsible. She was evidently used to 
being a favorite. She had intended to have her choice of 
the boys and was much annoyed to find two of them 
looking hard in another direction. Barbara Allard, the 
third girl, Joan thought perfectly charming, but she was 
as shy and retiring as she was sweet. One reason for this 
was that she had lived in China and India a great deal of 
her life and knew very little of American ways. If 
Barbara was to have any fun at the party, Joan saw that 
she, with perhaps a little help from George, would have 
to arrange it, for Sally was healthily indifferent to social 
problems and Elise was out for number one. All the 
party, following George's lead, treated Joan like a co- 
guest, and apparently she was expected to be that, or 
perhaps rather a sub-hostess, asking any of her friends to 
the house as freely as if it were her own, and being 
paid for pulling off the gayest, jolliest, liveliest weekful 
of fun that she could devise, with no thought of expense 
and every luxurious convenience provided. 
Elise announced that she should sleep late morning;, 
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because she never could at home, but the other girls and 
all the boys were keen for early riding—there were four 
horses in Mrs. Patterson's stable—for morning hikes, 
noon picnics, and afternoons of tennis at the Club. 
Joan's only anxieties were to keep Barbara from feeling 
left out and a vague worry lest if Elise did something 
that seriously displeased her easy-going cousin that 
lady should hold Joan responsible. 

‘But I can’t be in two places at once,”’ reflected Joan. 
“If I take the rest to the Jade Bowl or up Birdseye or 
Pico, I can’t be around to tell Elise that she shouldn't 
try on Mrs. Patterson's clothes, or talk to that horrid 
little waitress, Annette (I think Annette tries on Mrs 
Patterson's things, too), or go out to the garage and 
hinder Jules, teasing him to teach her to drive."’ 

Jules, it would appear, needed every moment of his 
time undisturbed. The big roadster was laid up with its 
bent fender; Jules went every day, or said he did, to hurry 
the garage men about it. The little roadster had de 
veloped a mysterious knock. The station wagon must 
at once have the carbon scraped off, and something was 
the trouble with the starter. Jules worked at one or the 
other of these jobs whenever he wasn't running the 
limousine, taking Mrs. Patterson somewhere, or her 
guests somewhere, or bringing someone back. 

“It's too provoking!’’ sighed Mrs. Patterson. ‘‘He 
blames it all on his predecessor, of course. But Carson 
was here almost a year and he never had more than one 
car laid up once.”’ 

No rte & could be found with Jules’s driving after the 
first accident, and he was never out of sorts if he had to 
wait. But one night when Mrs. Patterson was tired and 
came home with friends unexpectedly early, he was 
much put out 

He repeated his remarks to the picnickers next day. 
Joan decided that when her ship came in she would 
have a chauffeur less high-handed than Jules, and cars 
that never got out of order. 

Picnics are affairs that you simply cannot time ac- 
curately. If Jules didn’t have to wait, his people gen 
erally did, and grumbled a bit about it. Joan felt that 
grumbling, at so splendid a party as Mrs. Patterson's, 
reflected upon Miss Fix-It’s arrangements, and yet what 
could she do about Jules and his cars? 

But she managed presently to kill two birds with one 
stone by urging Barbara to fill up any interval of waiting 
with a story of her Chinese experiences 

Barbara, it developed, had been in China during the 
last revolution. She had been upcountry alone with her 
mother and little sister. They had been robbed, threat 
ened, fdtced to flee across a beach raked by shell fire, to 
take refuge in a sampan that was shortly afterwards 
sunk. She told her tales very simply, and when Sally 
asked her if she wasn't frightened, she said, ‘‘Of course! 
But what you have to do, you can do.”’ 

After Barbara had begun telling her stories, nobody 
minded waiting for Jules, and instead of considering her a 
nonentity the whole crowd began to admire her and to 
tell the Hillsboro boys and girls about her exciting ad- 
ventures. All that helped to make shy little Barbara 
more popular 

“IT wish,”’ said Peter West one day, after listening to 








one of her tales, ‘that we could have an adventure here. 
I'd like to see you in action, Barbara.”’ 


Barbara turned white. ‘‘Please don't say that!’ she 
cried. ‘I have had enough of adventures.’ Then she 
laughed. ‘‘But with three husky boys on hand, ‘I should 
worry,’ as the American saying is."’ 

The problem of Elise, Joan found much more difficult, 
and, as she soon came to think, out of her province. 
Elise was evidently hoping great things from this house 
party, or rather from the chance she meant it to give her 
to work her cousin. She had just graduated from high 
school. Her family needed her help and she expected 
to go to work in a few weeks. But it had occurred to her 
that a visit of indefinite length with the rich Pattersons 
would be much pleasanter than toiling in an office. In 
lieu of that, she wanted to impress Mrs. Patterson with 
the calamitous condition of her wardrobe. She was per- 
fectly frank and open about all her plans. 

“LT want Cousin Pat to get the habit of firing her dis 
carded clothes my way,'’ she announced to the girls 
‘Right now I want her to go through her closetsful of 
dresses and give me a few. She's promised me a dancing 
dress. Gee, I wish she'd give me one wear of the new 
silver-cloth frock that came this morning and one wear 
of the Patterson pearls!" 

Joan and Sally were ashamed of Elise, and said nothing 
Barbara leaped at the point that interested her. 

“The Patterson pearls? Are they here in the house?"’ 

“*Sure,’’ said Elise coolly. ‘‘Cousin Pat wore them the 
night we came. Cousin Jim-Pat has told her always to 
wear them if she keeps them here, but she doesn’t. She 
doesn't even alw ays lock her safe.”’ 

Please!" broke in Barbara. “‘I don't think you real- 
ize that you speak of something worth a king's ransom. 
Walls have ears. Oh, please remined your cousin to be 
more careful, but do it in strict privacy. I thought I 
was imagining things, but now that I know of the 
situation, I am worried—worried!"’ 

Barbara walked off along upstairs and Elise burst into 
angry criticism. ‘“‘She thinks she knows it all because 
she was chased by some Chinamen! Annette says that 
everybody who’s anybody has pearls, and that Cousin 
Pac's are nothing so wonderful."* 

“Oh, Elise, please don’t talk to Annette about Mrs. 
Patterson’s things,"’ begged Joan. ‘Entirely aside 
from what Barbara said, you ought to think what 
a temptation it is to a girl like Annette to know that 
such beautiful and valuable things are lying around 
here.”” 

‘*That's Cousin Pat's affair, not mine—or yours,"’ said 
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Jules lay limp and quiet in the grass. Annette, unscathed, fought her captors valiantly. *‘That Marie!” 
she cried. *'She would stay too long looking for the pearls, or we'd have been off safe’ 
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Elise curtly She didn’t get us—or you—here to help 
run her affairs."’ 

Joan reflected that there was much truth in what Elise 
said. She had been hired to make a success of the young 
people's visit, and she decided to shut her eyes and ears 
to everything else 

And then came Monday evening, when Joan remembered 
in a flash what Mrs. Patterson had said about thinking 

“Think! I don’t have time to think! That's why I 
am having you.” 

So for a few moments Joan thought at top speed for 
Mrs. Patterson. 


ONDAY was a hot, muggy day and things went 
M wrong from the start Mrs. Patterson break 
fasted early, and going upstairs found Annette 
using her bedside telephone. She came down com- 
plaining angrily, ‘I hire them to work and pay them top 
prices. Cook doesn’t like this last lot—says I ought to 
change. I was so cross at Annette that I expect she'll 
leave, and [ have an idea Jules will go if she does.”’ 

Elise was in the dumps because she had made no 
progress with any of her plans, and she relieved her feel 
ings by telling tales of Annette. ‘“‘She telephones a lot 
up there. And she opens your closets and drawers and 
looks things over.”’ 

‘Probably helps herself,’" sighed Mrs. Patterson 
“T'm going to get Jim to sell this place and buy mea little 
house that I can manage with one maid.” 

George came back from the garage where he had been 
on a message to Jules. ‘‘He's not there, Cissie. But the 
big roadster’s back.”’ 

“Good! Would you bring it up for me, George?” 

But when George went to get the car, Jules appeared. 
‘It is not ready,"’ he announced sternly. ‘Loose bolt 
no air in the tires—dirty. I will take Madame out, and 
the rest. Tomorrow all shall be repaired. I promise you 
You can go as you like, driving yourselves. Yes, indeed!"’ 

George came back and reported He's got a wicked 
eye, Cissie. Don't cross him until Jim comes back, and 
then I'd say can him fast!"’ 

“Oh, dear!"’ sighed Mrs. Patterson. ‘‘Well, I certainly 
shan't quarrel with him today. It’s bad enough to have 
Annette around, cross and teary. Do you know, Bar- 
bara, what's the funny lingo she phones in?" 

Portuguese,"’ said Barbara briefly, then added, *‘Jules 
swears in Portuguese when he is angry.’ 


Mrs. Patterson laughed at that I'm glad, then, 


that I don't know Portuguese. Has he brought up the 
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Mark stuffed the precious letter in his shirt without waiting to see if it had been opened, and turned—to face Schor Estevan, standing with his back to the door, one hand 


on the table, in the other a leveled gun! 


Randolph—Secret Agent 


A QUICK SUMMARY OF WHAT HAS GONE 


BEFORE 


M ARK RANDOLPH, barred from the Army by defective 
i vesight, goes to Washington to seek a career in the 
diplomatic service. He is unsuccessful, but at his Washing 
ton hotel he overhears a conversation in Spanish which is of 

ch importance that he decides the Secret Service should 
know about it. He is refused entrance to the office of Willard 
head of the Service, but breaks past the guard and 
the information return, offers him a posi 
tior His first assignment is to wait in a hotel room with the 





s hin Slyne, i 
arphones of a dictograph clamped over his ears. He overhears 
nportant news about a house used by Natrian conspirators and 
ies to reach Slyne on the telephone 
There he finds the conspirators discussing 
is betrayed by a cat, and Mark 

ces the muzzle of an automatic. He manages to escape in the 
darkness and reaches Slyne’s house, pursued by the conspirators 


Failing, he decides to go 
» the house himself 
gun-running, but his presence 


SI 





¢ smuggles him back to his hotel in a police cat and the next 
{ay calls to tell him that he is too good to waste on a dictograph 
He offers him instead a difficult and dangerous job 
ertain letter of international 


delivering a 
from the Fiduciary 
and Guarantee Company to the President of Guayzil, the country 
against which the ‘activities of the Natrian conspirators are 
directed. Mark accepts at d goes to New York to receive the 
ocument from the president of the company. In his hotel room 
he wakes suddenly 


importance 


hat night, with the letter safely concealed, 

the dead of night to find the locked door between his room 
and the next slowly opening. A mysterious figure enters with a 
tiny flashlight and is about to reach for the dummy letter, which 
Mark had prepared and placed in the pocket of his coat, when 
Mark springs at it. He is struck on the head with some hard 
1, 








object and when he comes to himself finds the intruder gone and 
the door shut and locked. The next day Mark boards the S.S 
Cleo, bound for Natria, the country through which Mark must 
pass to reach Guayzil. At his table at dinner he finds three people, 

machinery, Sefior Estevan and his sister 
Carlotta. Carlotta and Mark see much of each other, but one 
day Mark overhears a conversation which leads him to believe 
that Carlotta and the mysterious figure which had entered his 


an American dealer in 
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hotel room in New York are the same person. No effort is made 
to molest him, however, until the Equator is reached. There 
the Estevans arrange, in the celebration which generally takes 
place when the Equator is crossed, for Mark to enter a boxing 
match. This means that he cannot conceal the letter on his 
person and must hide it elsewhere. He leaves it in care of Nogi, 
a Japanese steward whom he has befriended, and conceals the 
dummy in the lining of his bag. When he returns from the 
match, the dummy is gone. He dresses, goes out on the 
deck and talks for a time with Carlotta, and when he 
returns again the dummy has been replaced. Late that 
night Carlotta induces him to have a final cup of coffee 
with her. In the morning he awakes after a night \ 
filled with nightmares and weird dreams to find that 
the letter, which had been returned by Nogi and which 
he always carries in his money belt, is gone. The coffee 
had been drugged, and the letter stolen while he slept 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


Mark Faces a Gun 


ARK sat on the edge of his bunk, the belt 

in his lap, his head in his hands. Fora few 

minutes the ship stopped; the propeller no 

longer thudded, the water ceased to swish 

and slosh along Cleo's hull. Picked by an 
expert for his wit, his courage and his resource, in 
trusted with an important and delicate mission, he had 
failed before he was well started! Even the mails would 
have taken the papers as far as Natria! 












Mark saw himself with clear vision. He had made 
two vital mistakes; he should not have allowed 
Carlotta to extend her flirtation to the point where 
she might ascertain for certain that he wore a money 
belt—a belt which bulged in one place as money 
would never make it bulge. To drink at their invi 
tation a beverage they undoubtedly had prepared for 

him in advance was inexcusable carelessness. He had 
thought Carlotta liked him too much to resort to ‘‘strong 
arm’ methods, or permit her brother to do so. ‘Drug 
ging had not occurred tohim. Yet ‘‘someone,”’ Carlotta 
for choice, had not hesitated to pay an uninvited mid 
night visit to his hotel room in New York. Too late he 
realized that the very thing which he had told himself 

he guarded against—allowing 

the attractions of a girl to dull 


and minimize his precautions 
for his trust—had happened 
And every soldierly instinct 
in him loathed his careless 


ness; his father’s eyes looked at 
him reproachfully; his conscience 
tormented him. And how should 
he face Mr. Slyne? 

For an hour he was very un- 
happy. Then he threw off self- 
reproaches with characteristic de- 
cision. To find fault with himself 
now did no good, still less 
to think shamefacedly of 
what excuses he could 
make to Mr. Slyne. 

Should he report the 
theft to Captain Bomerez? 
He had no proof! A 
Natrian, to investigate 


Drugging had not 
occurred to Mark 
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the contents of Sefior Estevan'’s baggage, cabin, on 
the complaint of a self confessed Guayzilian? Mark 
laughed at the idea of asking Captain Bomerez to have a 
stewardess search the beautiful Sefiorita Estevan! No! 
The papers must be recovered by wit, with no shifting of 
the responsibility to others! 

He knew, within limits, where the letter was. It was 
yet on Cleo. He still had a fighting chance. What had 
been stolen from him might be stolen by him—if he could 
Jocate the hiding-place 

A badly aching head testified that whatever drug they 
had given him—chloral, probably had unpleasant after 
effects. But cold water cleared his mind; he dressed 
hastily after his bath to walk the deck, thinking hard. 

He must not show by word or look that he had dis 
covered his loss. If they thought the blank pages stuffed 
in his money belt fooled him, they would be less on 
guard. Why had the substitute not been more carefully 
prepared? Because of haste? H« had taken the coffee at 
about twelve-thirty or one; he must have been thoroughly 
drugged by two o'clock. Between two and seven was 
five hours. Yet the false papers were rumpled. If they 
were not so from hurry, then it was because they did 
not expect him to look —only to feel for them! He must 
not show that he had seen! 

What had they done with the papers? 
Given them to the purser to keep? Mark 
knew he had small chance of robbing the 
purser’s safe! But the chances were 
against their doing that. The fewer 
people they took into their confidence 
the better. from their standpoint. True, 
he had supposed they had obtained from 
the purser the key to his stateroom to 
rob him of the dummy papers. But he 
did not know it. They might have used 
a skeleton key—they might have robbed 
the purser’s office of the key to his cabin 
Perhaps the purser was not in their con 
fidence. Then Carlotta or her brother 
had the papers, or they were conce iled 
in one of their cabins 

“If my papers are on Estevan, I'll take 
them away from him!’ Mark de 
termined fiercely. “‘But suppose she car 
ries them herself? I can’t knock her 
down and search her 

Mark had now no illusions as to Car- 
lotta’s whole-heartedness in her efforts 
to get the papers. Oddly, she produced 
in him no feeling of dislike; rather he 
found himself more inclined than ever to 
regard her highly. Mark could appre 
ciate ruthlessness of personal feelings for 
the sake of a mission; ruefully he wished 
he had had more of it himself. But 
would Estevan have the same exalted 
opinion of his sister's determination? 
He must have seen that their com 
panionship was to some extent real 

Would Estevan entrust the papers to 
her? Might he not think she would be 
less careful with them than he would 
be? Carlotta had not burglarized his 
room, Mark was sure; it was Estevan 
who was not to be seen during the box 
ing match. ‘‘Let’s suppose she hasn't 
got them,”’ he decided, ‘‘and that hx 
has. Will hecarry them, or conceal them 
in his room?”’ 

The only answer was search. Estevan 
first, or the cabin? If he searched Este 
van's cabin and baggage, and didn't find 
the letter, then, supposing he had es 
caped observation, he might proceed on 
the assumption that Estevan carried it 
on his person. 

Mark surprised himself at breakfast 
with a good appetite. His early de- 
pression lifted; what was done was 
done, the past was past. What loomed 
now was action! 

His greetings to both his seatmate: 
were cordial and friendly. Nor did h 
overdo it. ‘I don’t feel very well,’” h 
answered Carlotta’s polite question as to 
his night's sleep. “Something gave me 
a headache. Maybe I'm not used to 
your strong coffee at midright.” 

“Bad dreams?” suggested Sefior 
Estevan. 


“Not a dream!’ laughed Mark 


**Slept like a log."" He watched narrow 
ly. But no glance passed between brothe: 
and sister. Two pairs of eyes were studi 
ously on two plates. 

“You won't sleep so well tonight!" 
stated Carlotta. ‘‘We anchor at ten, I 





believe, but they won't dock until tomorrow. In the 
harbor Cleo will be motionless, and that will make us 
all restless.” 

Mark exulted at the news. He confirmed it from the 
purser as soon as he could; he had supposed they docked 
that evening and would go ashore at once. But Car 
lotta was right; he had, then, almost twenty-four hours. 

‘“Much can be done in twenty-four hours!"’ thought 
Mark, hopefully 

But it was not so easy to start. Carlotta wanted her 
morning walk. Mark was afraid to beg off, lest that very 
unusual action make her suspicious. They walked and 
talked; Mark kept his mind concentrated on what she 
said and how he answered; it would never do to fail 
now. His only hope—if indeed it was a hope—was that 
they feel sure he was not suspicious. 


her without haste and lounged over the rail until 
she disappeared. Then he sought his cabin and 
rang for Nogi. 
““Nogi, I’ve been robbed!"" began Mark as the Japanese 
came in and, at Mark's motion, shut the door behind 
him 


A" six bells Carlotta had walked enough. Mark left 





Carlotta came on deck at eight bells. 





Mark caught her by the arm, pulled 
her hand through his and walked her aft 





“Steal? You think Nogi? [he servant's vot 
unutterably sad 

“Absolutely not! I told you not to be an ass, Ni 
I was drugged last night—coffee. Some papers w 
taken from my money belt while I slept. “oe 

Who?” asked Nogi ‘ 

““Estevan—or his sister!’ answered Mark in a whispx 
““Come close! They are important papers; Estevan is 
from Guayzil—he's Natrian! Politics, you know 
Mark hesitated, How tell a Japanese Ssefvant wit 
poor knowledge of English of the complications of 
diplomacy? 

““Nogi know. Nogi long time not steward!" 

“Good! How far can I count 

““Alleway!"’ 

“Fine! Nogi, I want to search Seftor Estevan's cabin 
If the papers are there, I'll get them. If they a 
he’s got them on him. How can I get into his cabin? 

“Nogt arrange.”’ 

“When?” 

“Dark Mister make cards four bells.”’ 

“Two o'clock. Nogi, is the lady's cabin near his? 

“Lady port side. Dark Mister live starboard bow 
deck. Best cabin—big—rooms one-two! Dark m 

make cards, you ring N % 

The Oriental disapy 
walked the deck until it: 
that it might look odd to Carlott 
thev had walked so much that mor 
ing. Then he stretched out in his deck 
chair and pretended to read 


» you for help2"’ 





Luncheon was at noon: over at twel 
thirty. One hour and a half later 
long wait. Mark craved action: not o1 
his future, the five thousand dollars, | 


his pride were involved. He did not px 
pose to fail, if nerve and courage a 
careful planning could retrieve disast 
He had | layed the trusting fool! It w 
up to him to get the papers back 

He did not minimize the difficult: 
If he recovered the letter, Estevan wouk 
know it before he left the st ip H 
would not, of course, know that the 1 
theft was Mark's, but he would suspect 
It was possibl that he would be li 


covered in Estevan’s cabin; then 
would be handled as a thief, arrested, 
given to the police in Natria—and good 
by all hope of the papers! 

Had he only the man to contend with 
it would be bad enough, but Carlotta 


was no fool! She might, and might not 
think he did not know of his loss. If sh 


1 the afternoon with him 


wanted tO spel 
and he made some excuse, she might b 
come suspicious, tell her brother, even 
remain in the cabin where the papet 
were—if indeed, they were in the cabir 
Then what? But Mark dismissed tl 





thought I've enough real troubles 
without inventing more! She has no 
reason to think | know of the theft 
Probabilities are she will nap in her 
cabin, as she has every day of th 
voyage. 

But he laid one small plan. At lunch 
eon he complained again of his head, 
although it was now clear as a bell ir 
aches!"" he stated. “‘I can’t think what 
is the matter with me—I never | 
headaches!"’ 

Before he could continue, Fate played 
1 little into his hand 

Why you not lic down, take the na 
as I do?”’ asked Carlotta I rv da 
take the nap 

Think that would help?” Mark 
passed his ha | wearily overt hi ror 
head as if his head pained him much 

“Of a surety it will help! I lik ot 
that you should ache—see, you must I 
bright, for our lase evening on Cleo! 
Promise me you lie down these after 
noon hours.” 

Mark nod led To be sure I must 
be myself tonight!"” he agreed. ‘‘Last 
night was so very happy " He looked 
it her and smiled a little. Somehow he 
was pleased with her blush Tt he 


called himself names. She could blush 


but she was only a clever actress. 

He lingered with her on deck after 
lunch, hanging his head and making his 
eves as dull and lifeless as he could. His 
replics to her conversation were polite 
but seemed forced, heavy 
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Joe fell near a boat partly filled with water. He got hold of it before he sank, and clambered inside, where he found that he was not alone. A little two-wheeled donkey 
cart, without a driver, had been blown from the bridge at the same time. The donkey floated and put its nose on the gunwale of the boat 


The Great September Gale 


NE evening in November Grandmother 
Ruth Ellen 
their yarn 
Ellen complained that the wheel-finger 
was too large for her hand 
The old lady regarded her patiently “Well, 
child, there is a little one in that old yellow chest 
in the attic,” “Light a candle and run up and 
get it. You will find it down under other things in the 
bottom of the chest.’ 


and 


spinning 


was Theodora 


first 


giving 


lesson in 


she said 


Ellen was gone for some time, and when she returned 
she brought not only the smaller wheel-finger but the 
wreck of an old umbrella. It had been an elegant one in 
its day, for the stick carried a hand-carved ivory handle 
and had silver ferrules on it. The covering, too, though 
now split at every rib, was of heavy green silk 

“Oh, Gram! Can't I have the handle of this old 
umbrella?’’ Ellen cried. ‘“‘It's such a pretty one! And 
see, it pulls off easily.” 

“You will have to ask Joseph about that,’ Gram re 
plied with a glance at the Old Squire, who sat near by 
“That is his umbrella. It is one they say he brought 
home when he was a small boy and never told just how 
he came by it,’’ Gram went on 


Perhaps now he will 
tell you,’ 


she added 
Thus appealed to, the Old Squire looked up from his 
paper and, seeing the umbrella, smiled reminiscently. 
“No, I did not steal it exactly, though I always felt a 
little queer over the way I got it,’’ he remarked; and in 
response to our pleas he related the following story of his 


boy hood 


[ went back to the year 1815—the time of ‘‘the great 
 Prcodten gale,’ as old people termed it for a gen- 

eration afterward, which devastated all New England 
What the Weather Bureau of today would call this 
storm, I hardly know. It wasn't a tornado, for it lasted 
all day and through much of the following night. In 
the West Indies they would have called it a hurricane 
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Perhaps it was one that had strayed off from that center 
and haunt of cyclonic storms; one that lost its way, so to 
speak, and came roaring up the Atlantic coast, to vent its 
spite in the land of the Puritans. For pure destructive- 
ness there appears never to have been anything quite 
like it in New England, before or since. 

How our then youthful Old Squire chanced to be out in 
it requires a word of explanation. His mother, partly 
from maternal pride as well as a desire to have her boy 
see something more of the 


world, had planned a Pa 
visit for him to Salem, ‘ Yd 
Mass., where her girl 


hood had _ been passed, 
and where she had rela- 
tives. At that time it , 
was a momentous jour 
ney of four days on horse- 
back. 

His father was not 
much in favor of the 
boy’s going off so far, 
but yielded the point, 
as he generally did to 
whatever Great-Grand- 
ma Betty urged; he was a 
quiet, peaceful man, and 


his energetic wife was 
easily the head of the 
ancestral home. 


They bought Joe a new 
outht, obtained a new 






old squaw 
helped Joe to 
hop on one foot 


saddle for old Jane, one of the family horses, and 
started him on his trip in company with a young 
man named Jotham Fowler from Newburyport, 
Mass., who had been examining land for a farm in 
Maine and was now going back to get his younger 
brother Hiram. 

The journey proved uneventful. The pair jogged 
on together, first to Portland, then to Saco and to Ports- 
mouth, N. H., and thence on to Newburyport, where a 
young carpenter was found who was about to make a 
trip to Boston on horseback by way of Salem. In the 


company of the carpenter Joe reached Salem and the fine 
old mansion of his uncle and aunt, Nahum and Mahala 
Hobbs. ~ 

He remained for two weeks and no doubt had a fine 
time 


The city with its ships and sights must have been 
an exciting place to a lad fresh from the back- 
woods of Maine. He did not want to go 
home, but it had been planned in advance 
that he should return with the Fowlers, leav- 
ing Newburyport on the twentieth of Sep- 
tember. Uncle Nahum and Aunt Mahala 
were to take him there in their chaise and 
lead old Jane, under saddle, behind. But a 
northeast storm had set in on the eighteenth 
of the month, and it was still raining next 
morning. The chaise part of the plan was 
therefore abandoned; but, as it was fele that 
the boy should keep the appointment, Nancy 
Hobbs, an older cousin of Joe's, was sent with 
him on a side-saddle and palfry. 

It must have been a disagreeably wet ride 
for a young lady on horseback, and it is doubr- 
ful if Cousin Nancy greatly enjoyed it. But 
they cantered along together, Nancy setting 
the pace, Joe trailing her, and by ten that 
forenoon they had passed Ipswich. 

Quite suddenly the rain ceased with a 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 530] 
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Playing Stymies 


HE shot that worries every inexperienced 

golfer in a tournament match is the stymie 
Few know anything about negotiating it, es- 
pecially the hardest stymie of all to play. The 
stymies that give the most bother are those laid 
on when the ball to be putted is near the hole 
Yet the shot is not a difficult one for the experts. 
hey invariably play it in the same manner 

A lofted iron, such as a mashie-niblick, is 
used. The stroke is played so the ball actually 
umps the other and drops into the hole If 
aad too easy to drop in the hole, disaster 
ollows—the ball usually bounces well past the 
cup 

The stroke itself is played with the wrists, a 
finger grip, as in putting, being used. Stroke 
straight through on the line, as in putting, de- 
pending upon the loft of the club to lift your ball 
directly over the stymie with just enough force 
to drop into the hole, It's a putting stroke 
ntirely S.M 
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Controlling the Arms in Golf 
E’ ERY golfer knows that his left arm should 
be straight through the swing until after 
the ball is well on its way. It’s also common 
knowledge that the right elbow should hold a 
— near the right side during the upswing. 
his position of the right elbow merely means 


that your right forearm at the top of the swing 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 527 


A Boy and His Bird Dog 


Hunting requires the right dog and the right training 





Irish 

setter, “Smada Byrd,”” who has 

made twelve field-trial wins, and 

is one of the best bird dogs in 
the country 


Horace Lytle with his 


WAS just fourteen years old at the time. A 
] typical autumn day was rapidly fading, and 

the yellows and reds of the shedding trees 
were beginning to take on the gray of approach- 
ing darkness. Though I had wandered far afield 
from home, where I should have been at that 
moment, I could not leave the spot. My dog 
was lost 

He happened to be a Gordon setter, whom I 
had sors. Rex, and he was my pal. I had never 
hunted him until this Saturday of which I write, 
but during that week I had reached my fourteenth 
birthday, and the finest gift of all had been a 
new shotgun, the first | had ever owned. So 
Rex and | sallied forth to try our luck, the 
prowess of each of us being equally an unknown 
quantity And so it 
hunting, just as | was about to start for home, 
I had lost him. I can still recall vividly how | 
called and whistled, all in vain 

| was almost in despair when suddenly I found 
him! He was holding a point at the edge of a 
thicket which had hidden him from view. I 
have seen many famous bird dogs on point since 
then, but my first great thrill still stands out in 
my memory The first point is seen but once 
If the dog making it happens to be your own, it 
will send satisfying shivers into your very soul 

There are many kinds of worth-while dogs, but 
if there is any other kind of dog that offers quite 
so much as the loyal bird dog I have failed to 
find him. Certainly there is no form of field 
sport that demands so much real art as wing 
shooting, and that is where you find your bird 
dogs (pointers setters) performing duty 
faithfully and well 

Discussions of bird dogs have filled many 


was that while we were 


or 


By Horace Lytle 


books There are innumerable interesting 
things to tell about them. They have a proud 
history. Field trials have been run for them in 


this country with growing popularity, since the 
first field trial was held near Memphis, Tenn., 
in 1874. The history of the where champion- 
ship alone would fill a book. This event has 
been run for more than thirty years near Grand 
Junction, Tenn. Then there is the story of the 
breeds: the development of the different setter 
strains, and the gradual rise of the pointer until 
he has reached the heights. There is the effect of 
breeding upon mentality—and mentality counts 
heavily in a bird dog 

Bird dogs represent the only breeds whose 
popularity has never fluctuated. Those who 
enjoy wing shooting were using bird dogs a 
hundred years ago, and they are using them to- 
day in exactly the same way. This situation is 
true of no other breed. Let me give just one 
example. When I was a boy, the most popular 
general pet dog was the pug; yet I doubt if any 
boy of today has ever even heard of the breed 
But after we cease to hear of Boston terriers, or 
Sealyhams, you may bank on it that the bird 
dog breeds will be as popular as ever. 


Field-Trial Competitions 


A field-trial competition is one of the most 
thrilling things in all sport. I know many boys 
who have trained and handled their bird dogs 
very successfully in these “‘races,"’ as we call 
them. Fast field-trial dogs are handled from 
horseback, and you will get a real thrill from 
this sport. There are now more than two hun- 
dred such regularly recognized field trials held 
in various parts of America from late August 
early May. These are run on different 
game birds: the prairie chicken, the quail, the 
grouse, the pheasant, and the 
partridge. Different stakes are run 
about a year of age), for derbies 
years of age), and for all-age dogs (broken dogs 
of any age 

I have read all of the books on training, and 
one of them I have written. Such books suggest 
many helpful hints, and any boy expecting to 
train a dog of his own should read them. It is 
well, however, always to remember this—that 
no cut and dried plan can ever accomplish the 
results that a natural process will achieve. That 
is why most boys can teach a dog to do any- 
thing, and most men cannot. Boys make real 
pals of their dogs; thus it is natural for the dog 
to understand what is wanted. That is the first 
great essential of training, if there is to be 
harmony—the dog must be made to understand 
what it is all about. Too often this is not made 
clear. Genius in the art of training consists 


until 


Hungarian 
for puppies 


under two 





Five of the greatest setters in America show what perfect hunting manners are. The dogs in 


the 


background are “honoring the point,” by keeping well behind the leader 





The perfect pointer pointing; Gene, winner 
of many prizes, demonstrates the art 


simply in having the faculty of getting the dog's 
confidence 

No matter what a dog does, never punish him 
unless you know that he knows why he is being 
punished. If there is any doubt, pass up the 
punishment. That is only fair; but more than 
that, it is the only way you can keep a dog's full 
confidence 


What a Bird Dog Needs 


The essential qualifications of a_ perfectly 
broken bird dog are these: He should love to 
hunt and search for game; he should have good 
judgment about going to the “birdy cover and 
should go rapidly. He must have a good nose 
to find the game that is there, and he should 
point staunchly and with style when he finds it; 
he should be prompt to honor the point of 
another dog, by “‘backing’’ him; he should be 
steady to shot and wing (that is, he must not run 
in until ordered to do so, when birds are shot or 
flushed); he should seck dead and re 
trieve to hand tenderly, when ordered to do so 
he should be taught to “‘heel"’ at command and 
walk behind you until ordered on 
come in to the drawn-out 
signal is given, and he should hunt farther out 
or w ider 


merely 


; he should 


you when whistle 
In response to two short, sharp whustl 
notes; finally, he should swing to right or lett 
or go Straight ahead as directed by a wave of the 
arm. A dog that will handle as I have described 
is the perfect dog 
perform all these different phases of training 
equally well, and it is not that they 
Some of the points are fundamental and 
simply add art to the 


Not all dogs, of course 


necessary 
5 iould 
really essential, but others 
work 

The main esset 
and hunt tor game. A dogt 


tials are that a dog must go out 
not take keer 


whether 


at does 
delight in the search is of little value, 
he will point or not 

will point is of slight 
the birds to be pointed 
before pointing. But pointing follows closely as 


The mere fact that a dog 
alue if he 
Thus I place searching 


“ ill not find 


the second main essential—and by pointing | 
mean pointing truly and staunchly You wa 

your dog to be there with his birds when yo 
arrive False pointing is simply a nutsan if 


1 should be discouraged 
but if the 


carried to extremes, a 
You can teach a dog 
isn't in him, there is little 


to point hunt 


that can be done about 


it, except to get another dog. Some dogs point 


game naturally the first time they smell it—-and 
these need only to be steadied and made de 
pendably staunch; later you can add the refin 
ments. Other dogs are slow to come down to it 
These should be taken up behind another point 
ing dog on lead and worked with until tl 

understand what is wanted and why—the wil 


being manifest when a bird is killed. Dogs must 
be gentled into pointing, 
it Too 

blinking which 1s 
Take your time, exer 


head. TI 


id not punished into 
ment is apt to lead to 
the worst fault there ts 
ise aga nce, 

the golden rules 
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No More False Alarms 


This Invention is a Safeguard 


[Ns very city there are almost daily false alarnis 
rang in by irresponsible person Not only 

are these false alar1 expensive, but real fires 
frequently require apparatu ich they have 
) some other part of t 1 If the new 

hi ilarm bo pl red abo proves succe sful, 
a photograph will be taken of every person 
turning in an alar With thi idence in theit 
possession, the police will be able in most cases 
to discover the culprit The apparatus has 
already had one successful test in New York, 
hen Mayor Walker pulled in an alarm and 
three photogray hs were taken of him in as 
many seconds by the camera in the upper portion 


of the picture Photo by International 





Laying a Gas-Tank Floor 
One Hundred Men Are Needed for It 


A THEN the engineers of the Pacific Gas and 

Electric: Company in San Francisco pre- 
the foundation for a huge new 10,000,000- 
oot gas container, they had to solve the 





lowering the steel tank base, already 


ret onto it evenly and without 
t ing More than one hundred men with 
heavy jack ws did the actual lowering, while 
inspectors kept careful watch Photo by Wide 
World 


Shock-Proof X-rays 
They May Be Used from Any Angle 








NEW X-ray apparatus, completely insulated 
in oil, and with all overhead high voltage 
wires climinated, has been installed in a New 
York hospital. In 

addition to being 

shock pros, it may 

be used at any angle 

in X-raying the pa- 

tient’s body. Those 

ot you who have 

pent uncomforta- 

ble minutes in a con- 





torted position 
while your dentist 
X-rayed your teeth, 
will appreciate its 
advantages Photo 


by Wide World? 





A Hudson-River Footbridge J 
Steel Strands Presage a Mighty Span 
H'c# above the Hudson River, strung pre- 


cariously across more than half a mile of 
water, and suspended from two towers six 
hundred feet high, a spider-like network of steel 
cables forms a footbridge the first 
connecting link between the two shores. Along 
this swaying pathway travel the workmen who 
are building the Hudson River Bridge, the 
greatest single-span bridge in the world. In 
the picture one of these men, James 
Bowers, a noted bridge worker, is shown stand- 
ing on the massive cables. Bowers was one of 
the who built the great Camden Bridge 
across the Delaware River at Philadelphia, in 
he course of which he survived a 150-foot fall 


tne 
from the bridge. From these cables the work of 


which is 


be low 


men 





spinning the main cables for the suspension span 
will be accomplished. 


Photo by International ) 











The Largest Turbo-Generator in the World 
160,000 Kilowatts Is the Capacity of This Giant 


OT so many years ago a generating plant 
with a capacity of 200,000 horse-power was 


considered enormous, but today that would 
hardly be large enough to serve a medium- 
sized city in one new installation in New 


York, two new units have been added to exist- 
ing equipment which will increase the plant 
capacity by 420,000 horse-power. The Hell 
Gate generating station of a Bronx power com- 
pany, located on the East River waterfront, 
was faced with the problem of supplying cur- 
rent for an ever-increasing demand. They met 
it with two turbo-generators—generators driven 


Coin-Sorting by Machine 


This Device Can Sort by Countries 


COIN-SORTING machine so cleverly de- 
signed and accurately constructed that it 
is able 


coins into various 
denominations but 
actually to sepa- 
rate them 
countries, is shown 
on the left. In 
Europe, where the 
device was in- 
vented, banks are 
often confronted 
with the problem 
of sorting the 
coinage of many 
countries. (Photo by 
Underwood & Under- 


not only to sort 


by 


wood 





A Million Volts of Lightning 


Engineers Are Using Its Destructive Force to Test High Tension Lines 


| bai I['NING, so destructive to lite 
and property in its natural state, 
has been harnessed by electrical en- 
gineers and put to doing useful work 
In the picture above is a portable 
one-million-volt artificial lightning 
generator, built by the General Elec- 
tric Company. It is mounted on a 
truck trailer so that it can be moved 
easily about the country. Each of 
the small condensers on the elevated 
ladder in the foreground adds 25,000 
volts, and since there are forty of 





them, 1,000,000 volts are produced. 
The main purpose of the machine is 
to test high-tension transmission 
lines, used in carrying electricity long 
distances across country, in order to 
be sure that they are lightning-proof. 
Large as this voltage is, a San Fran- 
cisco scientist claims to have pro- 
duced a voltage of 3,000,000, the 
largest ever recorded. In the small 
picture at the left is the path of this 
tremendous current as it leaped across 
two terminals. (Photos by Wide World) 





by steam turbines of tremendous power—which 
together had an output of 320,000 kilowatts. 
One of them, an American Brown Boveri unit, 
you see in the picture above. The other, made 
by Westinghouse is of similar size, but somewhat 
different in design. Steam turbines, because of 
their power and efficiency, are now the most 
common source of power in large generating 
plants. Some of the largest in the world are 
driven by w ater-power, but where "white coal,”’ 
as it is called, is not available in sufficient quan- 
tity, designers as a rule fall back on steam tur- 
bines. . (Photo by Underwood & Underwood) 


A Rail-Cutting Buzz Saw 
It Cuts Steel As If It Were Wood 


S° great have been the advances in metallurgy 
that it is now possible to make steels which, 


when fabricated into. saw blades and other 
tools, will cut through the mild steel used in rails 
and girders, as easily as ordinary saws and planes 
cut away wood. In the picture above one of 
these saws is shown cutting through a red-hot 
steel rail at a great factory in Pittsburgh, while 
glowing chips of metal fly through the air like 
o much sawdust. The saw blade of course 
becomes extremely hot, but where this would 
once have destroyed its hardness alloy steels are 
now known which are as hard when red-hot 
as when cold. (Photo by Ewing Galloway) 


Teleregisters for Brokers 
To Speed Stock Quotations 
sLETYPEWRITERS and ag have 


been known for some time, and now comes 
the teleregister. This is a device for handling 
New York Stock Exchange quotations in the 
Western Union Telegraph Cheapany’s head- 
quarters and transmitting them to thousands of 
tickers in all parts of the country. The first 
step in transmission is to punch out the quota- 
tions on a paper tape, somewhat similar in prin- 
ciple to the perforated roller which is used to 
actuate player pianos. The paper tape is then 
fed. into a trans- 
mitter, which con- 
verts the perfora- 
tions into electrical 
impulses which are 
then sent out auto- 
matically. Instead 
of many Operators, 
only one is fe- 
quired, and then 
only to operate the 
machine which per- 
forates the paper 
tape. (Photo by 
Underwood & Under- 


wood) 
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The Wings of Our Army 


Here is a Plane That Carries More Than a Ton of Bombs 


DVANCES in military aviation are keeping 
pace with the great strides made in the im 
provement of civilian planes. One of the newest 
and most spectacular additions to the United 
States Army fleet is the new Curtiss Condor twin- 
engined bombing plane which you see at rest 
above, and in flight at the right. The plane it- 
self weighs nearly five tons empty and can trans- 
port a useful load of 7,358 pounds at 130 miles an 
hour. In addition to equipment for carrying 
2,500 pounds of bombs, it has three batteries of 
two Lewis machine guns each, so arranged that 
the gunners can cover the air about them in every 





direction 
equivalent size, it has two engines instead of 
three, and instead of these being air-cooled they 
are Curtiss six-hundred horsepower Conqueror 
engines, cooled by water. The plane is techni- 
cally known as a two-bay biplane model and 


Unlike most commercial planes of an 


carries a crew of five men—two pilots and three 
machine-gunners. In actual test flight, with full 
load and a complete crew, the Condor traveled 
at its full rated speed, fifteen miles an hour 
faster than any plane of its type had ever traveled 
before 

Powerful Army bombers of a different type are 
shown in the picture at the left. Like the Curtiss 
Condor, these Martin planes are of the twin- 
motored biplane type, but they lack the two 
nacelles which the Condor provides for machine- 
gunners Photos by Wide World) 





Dirigibles for the 

Pacific 

Zeppelins Will Es- 

tablish a Los 
Angeles-Ha- 


wat Service 











of the Volunteer, Lieuten- 
ants Campbell and Lange 
of the U. S. Naval Reserve, 
with the carriage, which 
is ready to be attached to 
the dirigible. The circular 
object at the right, look- 
ing much like a large steer- 
ing wheel, is one of the mo- 
tors, to which a propeller 
wil! be attached Photos 


by Underwood & Underwood) 


AS a first step in estab- 
lishing an air passen- 
ger and express service be- 
tween Los. Angeles and 
Hawaii, a survey of the 
routes will be undertaken 
by the Goodyear Zeppelin- 
type. dirigible Volunteer, 
shown in process of infla- 
tion above. In the picture 
at the right are the two 
men who will have charge 






Launching by 
Catapult 


A New Device for 


Quick Take-off 


FOR a long time the problem of launching a 
plane from} a limited area was a source of 
much trouble to designers and engineers who 
wanted to add planes to the equipment of battle- 
ships and other vessels. The idea of a catapult 
was gradually developed, until the device which 
you see in the picture above was perfected. Its 
principal use at the present time is in connection 
with the observation planes—the “‘eyes of the 
fleet’’—carried by our battleships. These planes, 
equipped with landing pontoons, are launched 
from the catapult, 
with motors running 
at high speed, and are 
able to take the air 
without striking the 
water. The catapults 
are mounte on a 
turntable, so that 
launching can always 
take place against the 
wind. In landing, the 
plane usually comes to 


New Air Fleets for France 
Fast Ships for European Service 


RANCE has taken a forward step in the de- 
velopment of civilian aviation by the estab- 
lishment of a new fleet of air-liners, of the twin- 
motored biplane type, for service between Le 
Bourget Field, near Paris, and London. The 
lanes will have a cruising speed of 110 miles an 
iow, and certain of them have special equip- 
ment for use in night flying between the two 
capitals. In the photo below are several of the 
new planes. (Photo by Wide World). 











rest in the water alongside the vessel‘and is lifted 
on board by a derrick In the picture below a 
plane is shown in place on its catapult on the deck 
of the U.S. S. California, securely lashed in place 
beneath the arm of the derrick used for hoisting 
it on board. So successful has the device proved 
on battleships that it is being added to some of the 
great ocean liners to expedite the landing of mail. 
The principal difficulty found in battleship prac- 
tice would not be met with in a service of this sort 
This difficulty is that of landing, for if the sea 

rough the 
are apt to 
break up the plane be- 
fore it has settled into 
the water, or swamp 
it if ic has alighted 


1s very 
waves 


successfully. This is 
particularly true of 
small, light observa- 
tion planes. (Upper 


photo by International, 


lower by Keystone } 





A Plane as Passenger 


One Way to Carry Freight 


HIPPING machines as awkward and easily 

damaged as airplanes is often difficult, but 
one ingenious shipper solved the problem by 
consigning his craft, not as freight or deck load, 
but as a passenger. What this unusual procedure 
cost, and just how the ‘passenger’’ was listed on 
the ship’s papers, has not been announced. It 
was the first time in maritime history that such 
a shipment had been made, and, if passage 
money was assessed on the basis of weight, it 
was probably the most expensive deck persage 
ever sold. Carrying planes and automobiles as 
deck cargo, crated and lashed down, is a fairly 
common practice, particularly on coastal ships, 
but adding them to the passenger list is not likely 
to have wide imitatio Photo by International) 
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In the Sky This Month 





rhejcurious band of light from Polaris, photographed at Mount Hamilton through a spectrograph. 
and bordered by a comparison spectrum from which the lines may be measurec 


The Stars That Never Set 


N the spring and fall! 

when the coming o 
the new season is slow] 
t ging high into the 
sky a different set ol 
stars, there is a disturbing 
sense of change similar to the stirrings we feel 
at ice floes or at fresh ploughed land. During 
these weeks of noticeable sky-shifting, when 

miss the steady Orion of midwinter or the 

iclicate Corona of midsummer, we look al- 
most with relief into the faithful north, where 
the stars shine that never set for us 

The North Pole of the earth points to a com- 
paratively empty spot in the sky, the nearest 
bright star being Alpha Ursae Minoris. We call 
it our pole star buc it is really one and one- 
ixth degrees from the pole of our heavens 
it has been said that two moons like ours might 
be ‘driven abreast’’ between the true pole and 
This star, Polaris, is an interesting 
one Ata glance it appears to be one star, but a 
more careful scrutiny shows it to be a visual 
double, with apparent separation of eighteen 
seconds of arc. The larger, a yellow star, 
measures 2.6 magnitudes, and the smaller, a blue 
star, 9.0 (Star magnitudes rate like a golf score; 
he brighter is the lesser number Dr. J. H 
Moore, of the Lick Observatory, who has been 
studying Polaris for years, gives us the follow- 
ing tacts: The parallax of Polaris is about 0.01 
seconds of arc, its distance from us being 320 
light-years. The two stars revol about their 
common center of gravity in 
a period thousands of years 


mur pole Star 


By D. H. and © 


Lick Observatory, University of 
California 


] F. Chappell its invisible companior 


it revolves about thei: 
common center of mass 
every thirty years. 

Besides all this wealth 
of interest in the pole 
star itself, it has been said to be the most im- 
portant star in the heavens because of its position 
and its resulting use to navigation and commerce. 

The pole star, being only of second magnitude 

just one of the seventy that are as bright or 
brighter—is not simple to distinguish unless one 
follows along with the eye from two pointer 
stars, the two end stars of the Big Dipper 
These pointers always single out the pole star 
for us, no matter on which side the dipper may 
hang. The pole star itself is in the handle of the 
Little Dipper. These two dippers looked like 
bears, a big bear and a little bear, to the an- 
cients, and are still so called: Ursa Major and 
Ursa Minor. They are such striking patterns 
that one can trace them easily at any position, 
See diagram. ) 

For us in the United States the circum- 
polar space is quite an extent of sky, and we can 
find therein not only stars but also star clusters, 
doubles, comets, and nebulae. The planets 
cannot wander into this region, for they, with 
us, circle the sun in such planes that they are 
always projected near the ecliptic, the apparent 
path of the sun in the sky. 

If we travel far south, the northern stars dis- 
appear, and the southern constellations, invisible 
here, shine. At the Equator, 
there are no circumpolar 
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The brighter star varies Fall 
every 3.97 days both in light 
0.1 magnitude difference 
and in velocity in the line of 
ight. This variance marks 
ic as a Cepheid variable, a 
pulsating star. A still further star 
pectroscopt 
it again to be adouble. With 


report shows 


‘ Winter 
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There are two guide stars which 
always point toward the polar the study of the southern 
They are part of the Big 
Dipper (Ursa Major) and this 
diagram shows four of their po- 
sitions during the year 


adopted. One of the ambi- 
tious elements of modern 
s astronomical work is the es- 
tablishing of instruments in 
the southern hemisphere for 


stars. Withoutthemourstudy 
of the universe would not 
be complete or convincing. 





Eruptions from Drugs 


The Companion’s Medical Article 


SEIN rashes are known to be caused by certain 
“’ drugs when taken internally, but the posst 
bility of such happenings is not always kept in 
mind, nor is it appreciated that not merely two 
or three drugs but a very large number may 
have this unpleasant incidental action. Not only 
is the patient distressed by the coming of an 
eruption, but the physician also is often puzzled 
to account for it until he discovers, accidentally 
perhaps, that the patient has been doctoring 
himself with one of the so-called synthetic drugs 
or else has what is called a drug idiosyncrasy 
against some medicine that the physician him- 
self has ordered 
The nature of these eruptions varies greatly 

There may be a simple reddish or pink flush, or 
pimples, blisters, pustules, ulcers, more or less 
extensive hemorrhages beneath the skin, or even 
gangrene. The belladonna eruption is very com- 
mon; it is a flush resembling the rash of scarlet 
fever. The same rash is sometimes caused by 
quinine, but this drug may also cause an eruption 
of pimpies or large wheals like hives, or black- 
and blue spots scattered over the body; on its 
lisappearance there is sometimes more or less 
peeling such as occurs in measles 


lodide of potassium almost always causes a 
pimply rash, like acne, if given in large doses, 
and some susceptible people cannot even take 
the smallest dose without breaking out. Bro- 
mide of potassium and other bromides often 
cause a similar eruption, but the pimples are not 
apt to become pustular. This is the most com- 
mon skin effect of the bromides, but both they 
and the iodides in rare instances cause other and 
more formidable eruptions resembling hives or 
fungous growths 

Phenolphthalein, a drug which is one of the 
ingredients of a great number of popular reme- 
dies, often causes areas of discoloration of the 
skin that vary from deep purple to light pink; 
a similar rash sometimes comes from taking 
antipyrine and others of the synthetic ‘‘pain- 
killers.”’ 

Chloral causes a reddish eruption, followed by 
peeling. Arsenic, though much used in the 
treatment of certain skin diseases, itself often 
causes an eruption of wart-like growths or horny 
thickenings of the skin of palms and soles 
Many hypnotic drugs are liabie to make their 
mark upon the skin, and no one can tell in ad 
vance what kind of a rash it will be. The only 
treatment for these drug eruptions is discontinu- 
ance of the drug, though sometimes merely 
reducing the size of the dose will be followed by 
disappearance of the rash 


Ford and Electricity 


The Companion’s Religious Article 


EVERAL years ago Henry Ford was asked a 
hard question. A personal friend bluntly 
accosted him: ‘‘Mr. Ford, just what is your 
religion?’’ Mr. Ford's answer is worth ponder- 
ing 
My religion is like electricity. I do not 
understand electricity. But I see its results in 
that electric light bulb yonder. I see it turn the 
wheels of commerce. 1 know that it lights up 
the dark paths. I know that it warms us and 
makes the world better. I see its results even 
though I do not understand it. And I want to 
know all I can about it.” 

The practicality of religion thus emphasized 
by the automobile manufacturer is but a transla- 
tion of the Master's dictum, ‘‘By their fruits 
ve shall know them."’ A man’s way of living is 
more important than the extent of his intellec- 
tual culture. Saintly persons through all the 
centuries have exemplified Christianity with 
their lives who could not always have made a 
very good showing if asked to define religion 
with their heads. Many a philosopher has been 
a devout Christian disciple, but not all disciples 
are equipped to be competent philosophers. 

This then we shall remember for our comfort 
a Christian may resemble a fireman who uses a 
chemical fire extinguisher to put out the fire, 
but who cannot pass an examination on the 
scientific symbols of the chemicals inside his 
tank. A Christian may be like the wireless 
operator on a sinking ship who can use his 
apnaratus to summon help, but who is quite un- 
able to explain the mysteries of radio-activity. 

Light, help, heat—these ministries of clec- 
tricity are Henry Ford's parable of what religious 
faith should mean. All three may be appro- 
priated in experience, even before we have alto- 
gether succeeded in mastering them as objects 
of knowledge. Religion will show us the way 
to go; it will aid us along the journey; it will 
fill us with an enthusiasm that warms the 
heart. Christ did these things for his first dis- 
ciples; his spirit continues to render the same 
service today. 

On one occasion Paul wrote: “Now we see 


through a glass darkly.’’ The point often over- 
looked, however, is that nevertheless we sce 


Flying Pennies 
The Best Trick of the Month 


"THE only apparatus necessary for this unusual 

trick is four ordinary pennies. They need no 
preparation of any sort, and to make the trick 
even more mystifying it is best to borrow them 
from one of your cullenee. Place one penny it 
the palm of each of your hands, and close the 
hands. Then have a spectator place a penny on 
the nails ot each clenched hand. Now turn the 
hands toward each other quickly, opening them 
at the same time so that the outside penny in 
the right hand is snapped inside the palm, and 
both pennies in the left hand are dropped to the 
floor. To the spectator it appears that the per- 
former has made a clumsy mistake, and dropped 
both the pennies placed on the finger nails 
Keeping the hands clenched, ask one of the 
audience to replace the pennies, and this time, 
keeping the hands a little farther apart, snap 
both pennies inside. On opening the hands, 
the audience will find three pennies in the right 
hand and oniy one in the left. One penny will 
appear to have flown invisibly across from one 
hand to the other 


Ruins at Zimbabwe 


A Dead City Beneath the Jungle 


ROBABLY no ruins in the world possess 
greater architectural interest than those of 
the Great Zimbabwe in Southern Rhodesia, 
partly because they are clothed in mystery whic’ 
no explorer has thus far been able to fathom. 
The ruins are the remains of an ancient city, 
evidently capable of holding a large population 
and perhaps the work of se tay eiag people, 
although a noted archaeologist has expressed 
the opinion that the buildings were mediaeval 
or post-mediaeval, and that the character of the 
dwellings proclaimed them to be unmistakably 
African, without even a trace of Oriental or 
European style in the architecture 
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1. CHARADE 


My first, she was a serving-maid, 
She went to get some tea 

How much she bought my second tells, 
As plainly as can be. 

Now, when my answer you have found, 
Name it to others, too 

My whole is just the very thing 
Ta telling them you'll do 


WORD-OCTAGON 


This figure reads the same 
across and down. 1. A rest- 
ng-place. 2. Melodies, 3 
One who makes mistakes. 4. 
lo carve on metal. 5. With- 
held. 6. Tocut. 7. Acolor. 


3. WORD-BUILDING 


I am a word of letters three; 
Yet I am all, that you can see. 
Before me place a letter single; 
I then will tell where dancers mingle 
Put one more letter in front of me; 
Then you shall see that shall I be 


4. CHARADE 


They say my first is very bright, 
And what they say is true 

But only in my second can 
My first be seen by you. 

My second would without my first 
Be far from being bright. 

My all is what the working man 
Welcomes with great delight 


5. WORD-SQUARE 
Hails and rains. 2. Asong, 


Complete. 4. A puzzle 
lassed. 6, Firm 






6. LETTER-DROPPING 


| could see the rain-drops ******* 

On the roof I heard them ***** 

While my ***** eyes me sadly, 

Stroking on his bald **** madly. 

With a °**, ** touched my shoulder, 

And I felt * trifle bolder. 

When the first word is correctly guessed, each 

succeeding word can be formed from the one ahead 
by dropping a letter 


NUTS TO CRACKS 











7. A RIDDLE 


Three fifths of a peach and one half of a plum car 
be formed into another fruit. 


8. A NUMBER PUZZLE 


By adding or subtracting the stated number 
letters, the names of certain numbers may be « hanged 
as indicated below Example: Add one letter to 
number, and it will be finished. D-One, Done 


1. Add two letters to a number to make a dog. 

2, Insert two letters in a number and make a tribe 
of Indians 

3. Add two letters to a number and make a cargo 

4. Add one letter to a number and make it very 
heavy. 

5. Subtract one letter from a number and make a 


6. Subtract one letter from a number, and it wil 
helong to us. 

Insert one letter in a number and make it cool 

Add one letter to a number, and it will be gon: 


9. A SCRAMBLED SENTENCE 


SO ME ON EWE AR IN GAG RAY HA TI 
INCH ILL I COT HE 

If these letters are kept in the same order, but the 
spacing between words be changed, the result will he 
readable sentence. 


10. CHARADE 


My first may spring from a gray goose wing; 
A king is but my second. 

Of the works of men, my third has been 
The finest object reckoned. 

And without my first my whole would be 

\ thing unknown to you and me 


ANSWERS TO AUGUST PUZZLES 


1. Startling, Starting, Staring, String, Sting, Sins 
Sin, In, I. 2. Tsars, Aaaaa, Mired. Tam, Sa 
Aar, Rae, Sad. 3. Invisibility. 4. S-Trait, S-Pike 
A-Venue, A-We, F-Light, S-Tray, S-Mite. 5. ¢ 
Sac, Strew, Stinnes, Carnation, Centers, Weird 
SOS, N rave, Brave, Grave, Crave. 7. Lever 


N. © 

Edile, VI IV, Elide, Revel. 8. Isis is Isis. 9. Eaci 
brother had three sons and three daughters, and eac! 
of these daughters had three sons and three daughters 
making twenty-five-in the family of each brother 
The man had seventy-five relatives. 10. Hunted 
Sailed, Primed, Ediles, Esteem, Earned. H, Us 
Nap, Tire, Elide, Demise, Delta, Deer, Sen; Me, D 
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All branches on the same tree; all growing out of 
the Chrysler root principle of standardized quality 


Distributing the 
Fruits of Progress 


All units of Chrysler Motors operate 
hand in hand, pooling theirexperience 
and resources, conducting group 
research and experiment, holding 
council together, exchanging ideas— 
and in each case the public is the 
principal gainer. 


Instead of small groups of engineers 
working independently of each other, 
really pitted against each other, 
Chrysler Motors engineers are mar- 
shalled together as one vast creative 
force—with all thought and all effort 
keyed in a common spirit of team- 
work and helpfulness. 


Advancements worked out for any 
one Chrysler Motors car are, wherever 
possible, adapted and applied to all 
the others. Thus, as each Chrysler 
Motors car advances in quality, per- 
formance and value, all advance. 


And, inasmuch as there is a Chrysler 
Motors product for every pocket, this 
means that the finest results of auto- 
motive progress are passed along to 
be within the reach of everybody. 


eS oe Si 
CHRYSLER IMPERIAL 


CHRYSLER “77” 
CHRYSLER “66” 


. 


CHRYSLER “70” 


DODGE BROTHERS SENIOR 
DODGE BROTHERS SIX 


DE SOTO SIx PLYMOUTH 


“ 


DODGE BROTHERS TRUCKS, 
BUSES and MOTOR COACHES 


“ 


FARGO TRUCKS and COMMERCIAL CARS 


“ 


CHRYSLER MARINE ENGINES 
All Products of Chrysler Motors 


CHRYSLER 
MOTORS 


FOR BETTER 
PUBLIC SERVICE 
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Ae of De Soto Six sales and ownership 
indicates that the critical investor in motor 
car value is finding in De Soto Six the relation 
of cost to quality that he desires. 


A trial at the wheel tells him that the engine 
isa beautifully-built piece of machinery —silent, 
smooth, powerful and alert. 

He finds that gear-shifting, up or down, is simple 
and easy, quiet and noiseless. 


The brakes (weatherproof internal-expanding 


4wheel hydraulic) surprise him at the first 
stop. He finds a gentle application to be ample. 
The first sudden halt convinces him that they 
are the fastest, promptest and most powerful 
brakes ever built into any low-price car. 
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proved 


Se, —hehind the wheel 


Speed meets all practical demands, a comfort- 
able 60—an extra few miles if called upon — 
an effortless traveling gait of 40 to 45—safe, 
surging acceleration. 


Excellent coordination of springs and hydraulic 
shock absorbers make De Soto Six an easy- 
riding car in rough going, and a restful one 
for continuous journeys on any highway. 


Endurance, long life and economy are proved by 
the records of thousands of cars in the hands of 
individual owners and corporations. 


We suggest that you give the De Soto Six a 
thorough trial. It upholds worthily the very 
finest of Chrysler Motors traditions. 
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M W yuld you run into me on 

purpos 
Pat ¢ a blush come 
It " hould see! She 
I—I'Jl pay for 
vO a stated Oh, 
please fo C porter. We ve just 
got to know whether you'll support Kelton or 
ot. If I don’t get an interview with you I'll 


vy job. I didn't know any other way—so 
» 1 tried this. I thought—I thought maybe 

if you took me in, a girl injured in an accident 
with your car, you might say something—you'd 
be sorry for me. But—butI can’t doit. It isn’t 
honest. And—and I'll pay for the damage to 
your car : 

Pat allowed her voice to trail off, weakly. 
She put her handkerchief to her eyes 

Mr. Morton said nothing; on his face was 
amazed amusement—or amused amazement. 
inet 


Well, upon my word! My dear young wo- 
man whose name I don’t know, I wish I had 
some of your stripe in my business. Pertinacity 


which will risk life for a job is unusual. You 
j 


to succeed. You may say that I will 
ipport Senator Kelton for reélection I have 


ised my place and power to influence 
politi But this is | politics than right and 
lecency. Senator Kelton stands for law and order 


against graft and corruption. I shall support 


him for these, not for political reasons. Now 
I will give you a cup of tea and send you home 
9 will you go to your paper?—in another car."’ 


AT'S world whirled around her. Her trick 


had succeeded. She had the impossible 
interview Wentworth was beaten! The 
Times-Star would have a triumphant beat over 





all other papers. And no more miserable girl 


stood in the presence of a man she had 


tricked. Jenny, with her ideals of what a re- 
porter should be, looked at her sadly Hill 
man’s brown eyes turned away She had not 
bought her story; no, she had tricked a good man 
out of it. And no one knew it but she—no one 
but Pat knew that Pat's clever brain and ability 
as an actress had won what Mr. Morton would 
not otherwise have given 


Now regret filled her, but it took courage to 
make a second acknowledgment. Which would 
Mr. Morton believe—or would he be so thor- 
oughly disgusted with her that it would not 
matter? Pat covered her face with her hands. 


THE MILLIONAIRE SOB SISTER 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 477) 


“Oh, I hope you will forgive me!’ she burst 
out. “I cannot—I cannot do it! I lied, Mr 
Morton! I do not stand to lose my job! I hit 
your car on purpose. Then I confessed that I 
did it, on purpose to win your sympathy, your 
admiration. I planned it to happen just this 
way. I was sure that you—big, successful man 
—would be sorry for a poor little girl reporter 
who would lose her position if she didn't get 
the interview. The accident and the confession 
were both part of the plan. I am not poor. I 
am Pat Prentiss, and I have an income of almost 
a hundred thousand a year. I will pay for your 
car, but I can't pay for your kindness—and 
your decency—and I'm ashamed—ashamed 
ashamed—"’ 

This time Pat's tears were genuine. She cried 
softly into her handkerchief as she confessed the 
rest: the taunt from Wentworth; the pride which 
made her plan; her dream; the use she had made 
of 1t 

‘This confession is true, Mr. Morton,’’ she 
went on, her face flaming. ‘‘I am not a bad girl, 
truly lam not. I am nota liar or acrook. lam 
just a reporter trying to forget I'm rich, and to 
aid the forces of right for which my paper stands 

but you can't aid right by wrong. I hope 
you'll forgive me—I will not use what you 
have said against your better judgment."’ Pat 
wept afresh that she should have so wonderful 
a story and not be able to use it 

Mr. Morton looked at her quizzically. *‘And 
you took me in completely,’ he said at last, 
very gently. ‘‘But your real confession revives 
my faith in human nature. Ihave heard of you 
I know Fogarty. I had intended to publish my 
support of Kelton in all the papers day after to- 
morrow. Now I give you full permission to 
publish what I said whenever you want. I ad- 
mire both your courage and your honesty.” 


ENTWORTH was studiously inattentive 
\ / as Pat turned in her story. 
“However did you get it?’’ demanded 
Hillman, shooting takes into the hands of copy- 
boys as he read it. 

“By being as honest as the Times-Star,”’ 
answered Pat. ‘And, by the way, Mr. Hillman, 
after dead line Mr. Wentworth will say some- 
thing to the city room I want you to hear.”" 


CHAPTER TWO 
Pat Hides a Key 


ENTWORTH made his apology grace- 

fully enough, but Pat oon i somewhat 

flat. She knew his dislike had ripened 
into real enmity. But she had suddenly too 
many new duties to spend time regretting that 
the happy family feeling of the city room was 
broken by a clashing personality. 

An amazing letter arrived from Vienna; Jenny 
Blessing had married her physician and was not 
coming back to the Times-Star! Tommy im- 
mediately collected funds from the staff for a 
wedding gift and a cable of felicitation; then 
spoke, embarrassed, to Hillman: “I've got to 
have an advance until Saturday; broke! And 
I can’t let this go by.” 

“And why can't you borrow of me?” de- 
manded Pat, who overheard. ‘‘I doof you when 
I need it.”’ 

Tommy looked at her, his face suddenly as 
red as his hair; whatever words were in his 
mind would not come. But Pat understood and 
flared out at him: 

**You won't borrow because you think I've 
so much money that everybody will try to 
dip into my pockets. It’s not fair, Tommy 
Gordon, and I won't stand for it. I'm a re- 
porter and proud of it, and I propose to be treated 
as such, and if you can't see me as just a good 
fellow like the rest, I—I— Oh!"’ Pat stamped 
her foot and walked off, her head in the air. 

To her desk came Tommy, humbly. ‘‘Pat, 
darlin’, will you lend a fellow a five-spot until 
Saturday2?"’ His cyes danced in his head. 

“You know perfectly well where my bag 
hangs; go help yourself,"’ she responded, as 
graciously as she could. ‘‘I should think you 
would, indeed! Catch me asking you for any- 
thing if you didn't—’ 

Tommy returned in a moment, pretended 
despair in his eyes. ‘‘As a child of wealth you 
are a wonderful poorhouse candidate,"’ he 
stated. ‘‘There is exactly a dollar and thirteen 
cents in your bag.” 

“Oh, Tommy, I'm sorry! Wait a minute.” 
Pat turned her back and unpinned from some 
mysterious hiding place beneath her skirt a small 

















Pat ran with all her might, cleared a low fence with a running jump and was off up a dimly seen rough road 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


flat catd case. From it she produced a fifty- 
dollar bill and five nickels. ‘‘I've always car- 
ried hidden money since Dan Corwin picked my 
bag of all I had,’'she explained. ‘‘Get it changed 
and help yourself."” 

Her money troubled Pat. There was much of 
it. The bonds turned such an enormous fund 
into her bank account—what could a newspaper 
reporter do with an income greater than the 
whole city room payroll? Pat loved to have 
them borrow of her, and exulted that the loans 
were never beyond their capacity to pay. But 
Wentworth never asked her for any. The 
camaraderie of newspaperdom, a close kinship 
like nothing else on earth, did not exist between 
them. 

Hillman promptly made Pat sob sister-in-chief 
and raised her pay, but neither brought her 
much joy. ‘Save my job for me,’’ had been 
Jenny's one cry; Pat exulted that she could do 
a little to repay the much Jenny had done for 
her. Now that the job was wholly hers, the 
triumphs of promotion and reward for hard work 
seemed curiously unthrilling—Jenny was not 
coming back. 

She moped for three days; had it not been for 
some odd calls for help, Pat would have been 
desperate from loneliness; Jenny's coming home 
hed hon the goal to which she had looked for- 
ward. Pat had many queer friends, made in her 
work; she smiled to think how they would 
shock her associates of those now far-off days 
in which she had been a useless society girl, 
a parasite, a mere hanger-on in the world. The 
pickpocket, Dan Corwin, who had given her 
the chance to frustrate Dabney and Kelly, 
actresses, criminals, the morgue keeper, police 
captains and privates, gangsters, politicians, 
dive keepers, the head ‘Fi beggars’ syndicate, 
the state executioner, the governor, office boys 
in high places, Senator Kelton and Mr. Morton 
on one hand, Patrick O’Houligan, a sewer digger, 
and Miss Edythe Clemantine D'Arcy, a vaude- 
ville actress who had just divorced her sixth 
husband—all had been and might be sources of 
sob stories or news. 

The snobbish attitude Pat had been taught all 
her life brought its reaction. The newspaper 
taught her a simple and unassuming manner, 
a ready sympathy and a bright and smiling point 
of view. All helped in human contacts, espe- 
cially with the aul onl sometimes disreputable 
characters, such as her ‘three Dans’’: Dan De- 
vore, gunman, whose wife Pat financed in a hos- 
pital while her husband was in hiding; Dan 
Corwin, pickpocket, whom she had once saved 
from false arrest; and Dan Jacobinski, just 
finishing a sentence in prison for forgery. 

Tubby Spitzer, a locksmith suspected by some 
of having ‘a thriving trade with burglars, had 
a small son. Pat saved him from a House of 
Detention sentence by posting a bond for him, 
and Tubby was grateful. He showed gratitude 
now, by telling Pat that Dan Jacobinski was to 
be released on the morrow. Pat deprived herself 
of some sleep, bought the forger’s little girl 
a new dress and took her to meet her father 
when he “‘came out of stir."’ She drove them 
to her apartment, gave them a decent meal, and 
so touched the forger’s heart that he wept— 
and vowed to go straight for his daughter's sake. 

It was a lovely sob story—but Pat didn’t 
write it as it happened, and took happily 
Hillman’s ‘‘Punk story, Pat—you're losing your 
grip if that’s all you can get."’ The blame had 
no power to hurt where Dan's tears had helped 
her forget her troubles. 


HEN came real diversion, and Pat stopped 

moping. A pair of rival underworld 

chieftains had shot it out in a gang murder 
and the survivor by some miracle of speedy 
justice was before the bar. His wife and child 
made a proper sob story which Pat turned into 
a volte holocaust of grief and tears. Mrs. 
“Gilly” Duke had not known her husband was 
a gangster and a criminal; the murderer had suc- 
cessfully concealed the facts from the wife and 
baby he kept in an adjoining state and saw only 
at intervals. 

This was ‘‘mighty meat for Pat's bus,”’ as 
Tommy put it; he meant it was fine material for 
Pat's typewriter. The amazed consternation of 
the unsuspecting woman; her pathetic attempts 
to refuse the money, lawyers’ help, immediately 
extended by her husband's fellow gangsters; 
the martyrdom of the child ostracized in her 
little home town as soon as her parentage was 
known; the wife’s loyal sticking to her man, 
spite of what he was, were all vividly portrayed 
by the sob sister. Her stories were running on 
at. f. order (till forbid). 

They had an unexpected result. For a few 
days the big city pad codes attention; then the 
plight of the honest if ignorant girl who had 
married the wrong man caught the attention of 
the multitude. Letters began pouring in on the 
bewildered wife; queer letters, dear letters; 
letters from cranks and comforters; offers of 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 504] 
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- THE OUT-OF-DOORS = 





The Art of Stalking 


An Aid to Nature 
Study 







If you know how to 
stalk, studying wild ani- 
mals is easy 


HERE is one trick common to all wild 

animals and among all tribes of aborigines— 
the simple trick of approach that allows one to 
get very near to a living creature that is naturally 
afraid of human beings and quick to take flight. 
Having practiced it for many years, as well as 
having watched the fox, coyote and weasel 
tribe use it, I am satisfied that it affords a 
splendid opportunity for any boy who has a 
desire to learn animal habits to watch them at 
close range. 

When you next see a cat trying to creep up on 
a bird, or anything else it desires as food, note 
just how it does it—intent gaze, tense nerves, 
controlled body, freezing at the beginning of a 
movement, a swift, gliding step at the instant 
when the prey turns its attention to some 
other quarter, instant freezing as the eyes swing 
back. The trick of instantaneous immobility, 
the freezing, the turning from movement to 
stony stillness, has given me the opportunity to 
watch any of spotted fawns at fifteen yards, 
a pair of full-grown deer at twenty, a fox hunting 
at forty, a coyote at the same range, and many 
other creatures at equally short distances. 

By assuming that I was a predatory animal 
after a dinner, I have crossed open ground and 
approached a wild creature that played about 
in unalarmed security. The big, cautious gray 
squirrel has taught me many of his habits because 
I knew how to approach him, and the little 
Douglas squirrel dowel me how he helps re- 
forest a mountain area by burying seed after 
seed in the leaf mold. 

To show a goubter the way it is done, I once 
crept through a rail fence and in an open road 
approached five people to within four yards, 
totally undiscovered, although I was without 
cover or camouflage. 

The surprising thing about that test was that 
three times one of the group seemed to look 
directly at me, but I was motionless and my lids 
concealed my eyes. The eye is the most betray- 
ing part of man; and when hunting I have failed 
to see a grouse in plain sight until his eye gave 
me a hint, and on the instant his outlines were 
plainly visible. 

It adds greatly to a vacation to be able to es- 
cape the common distrust animals have for man, 
and so gain a better knowledge of their habits. 
You will soon learn how readily they begin to 
trust you, simply on account of your lack of 
abrupt or violent motions. 


If You Get Lost 
The First Rule—Keep Your Head 


OF course you have no intention of getting 

lost. It is something nobody expects; and 
most people are frightened the moment they 
know that they are lost in the sense of being 
unable to go directly to a road, path or com- 
munity. Some folks have a natural trait that 
subconsciously keeps them aware of directions; 
others cultivate the habit of observation until 
it serves the same purpose. A few are wise 
enough to look back occasionally to keep 
track of salient points from 
the side facing the way they 
are going. This is the only 
way to know what the land- 
scape will look like to you on 
coming back. 

Suppose you are actually lost, 
not having seen the reverse 
side of the landscape. What 
must you do? First and most 
important, keep calm and 
cool. Becoming frightened 
is dangerous, almost suicidal, 
and in most cases needless and 
silly. If anyone knows where 
you have gone or planned to 
go, clear a space of all burnable 





* gives you your 


Building a fire 
will give search- 
ers a clue 





trash, kindle a fire and sit down. If in open 
country the smoke will be seen a long distance, 
and somebody will come. If you are in a forest, 
kindling a small fire and sitting down to think 
will help you to control yourself. 

On such a trip any boy should know enough 
to carry matches and a knife, and perhaps a little 
belt axe in a leather sheath, and he will know 
which way he faced when leaving the road 
Now he only is sure of two directions, up and 
down. If the weather is very cloudy, there is no 
way, unassisted, of locating the points of the 
compass. 

Look about you and locate a big tree, then go 
to it and circle it slowly, studying the bark 
The side carrying the most moss faces north and 

ye ma at once. Back to the 
mossy side, east is at your right, and all is well. 

Walk as the moss directs, not as your confused 
brain dictates, to where some familiar scene is 
visible and note how the world, as you see it, 
jerks itself around until direction and mind fit 
each other. 


About Bird’s-nests 


Each Bird Has Its Own Kind 


UGUST finds the birds out of their nests, and 
there will be no egg-collecting; but there is 
something else you may do that is just as inter- 
esting. That is to study the way nests are con- 
structed, since their styles vary as much as do 
those of our own houses. Begin on the ground. 
There is the 
nest of the ruffed 
rouse—dead 
so a little 
dried grass, per- 
haps in the sFel- 
ter of a log or 
hidden in heavy 
brush. It is a 
shallow saucer 
in which, in the 
season, lie from 
eight to twelve 





eggs. The main 

protection for Sometimes only a gleam- 
the mother ing eye betrays a bird on 
grouse is her her nest 


coloring, which 

blends so perfectly with the leaves that often 
one may pass within two or three yards without 
seeing her, unless the sparkle of her eye attracts 
the searcher. The empty nest is much more 
likely to be seen than is the brooding hen grouse, 
for it is so apt to show bits of white shell. 

Then there is the tiny ovenbird, who weaves 
her rounded roof of dried grass above the nest 
and draws one side out into a short tube, from 
which she flicks like a shadow when alarmed. 
Her work ig¢ just as beautifully done as that of 
the famous weaverbird of other lands. Oven- 
birds were known as ground sparrows in Minne- 
sota fifty years ago and were quite common there. 

Probably most of you who read this know 
the nest the robin builds, on a tree branch where 
it starts out from the bole, or at the place where 
several small limbs spring in a cluster from a 
large branch. 

There is a vast difference between the nest of 
an eagle or an osprey and that of a sharp-shinned 
hawk, just as there is between the nest of a crow 
and that of a heron. You can learn a vast 
amount regarding the intelligence of any crea- 
ture, feathered or not, by studying its next. 

The watcr-ouzel building on a tiny jut on a big 
boulder covers her nest with a neat roof and 
over it pastes lichens taken from similar rocks, 
giving it the appearance of a bulge in the stone. 
Tiny humming-birds build on a twig or small 
branch and adopt the same plan minus the roof. 

Bluebirds, martins, wrens and house finches, 
all of which like to be near humans, build nests 
anybody may examine at will, but the bush tit, 
constructing a nest like a long stocking with the 
top sewed shut and a round 
hole in the leg three or four 
inches down and a round bulge 
at the bottom, may build in a 
garden, but is usually too shy 
to do more than flit from 
shrub to shrub across your 
garden and into the nest. 

The great bald eagle, know- 
ing the kind of young birds he 
raises and the weight of the 
dead animals, birds and fish 
he carries home, uses strong 
sticks put together in a man- 
ner to afford great strength 
and stability. 
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marriage to be accepted after her husband was 
electrocuted; offers of jobs and vaudeville con- 
tracts. Mrs. Duke was bewildered at the 
sympathy and help, But she adored the girl 
reporter who had shown her that the world is 
not all black deception and cruelty. 

The trial meant both day and night duty for 
Pat. She refused to take fewer night assignments 
than before, yet court opened at ten in the morn- 
ing and Pat was in place by half-past, which 
meant rising at nime-thirty. With an average 
bedtime of 4 A. M., this gave less sleep than 
she needed. But Pat loved her work and stormed 
at the suggestion of help. ‘Think this murder 
trial will last forever?’ she demanded. ‘‘First 
thing you asked me—was it only a year ago? 
was, ‘Are you game?’”’ 

All right, you pest,’’ responded Hillman 
‘Kill yourself for your old sheet if you want to.” 

Your old sheet! Pat flushed with pride 
Her old sheet! It was indeed hers; hers to work 
for and to love; hers to anathematize and com- 
plain about; hers in a sense more real and per- 
sonal than any other job can be to those who 
work for less exacting and exciting enterprises. 

She loved the old building in which the Times- 
Star still lived, admiring its six-story squatness 
among the skyscrapers. She complained con- 
stantly of the charwoman and the dust and the 
detritus of the city room, and would have bit- 
terly resented the removal of a single battered 
wastebasket. When Tommy finally succeeded 
in convincing the business office that a new type- 
writer was essential if he was to write copy, 
Pat mourned over his decrepit old bus as for 
a suddenly departed pet. Hillman offered her 
a new desk after her Morton beat. ‘Yours is 
all scarred up with cigarette butts and is about 
to fall to pieces,’ he admitted grudgingly; 
Hillman was trained to save pennies. ‘But 
you've earned something 

“You let my desk alone!"’ declared Pat. 
‘It's a perfectly good desk! You'll want to buy 
me an atomizer like Wentworth uses to take the 
smell of ink out of the room, and make us wear 
coats when we work. But you can give me a 
new hook; mine's broken.”’ 

‘Weight of too heavy a string?’’ suggested 
Freddy, at the next desk 

Pat caught the note of envy in the query; 
she was not ‘‘on space’’ and Freddy was. She 
turned out more copy than he, and so her 

what she had published, pasted end 
was longer than his 

Maybe it’s longer, Freddy, but it’s sob stuff. 
Yours has meat in it.” Pat made her voice 
envious, although envy was not in her. Freddy 
was a political writer, and political articles are 
rarely padded. 

“You're a good scout, Pat!" he responded. 

Lend me a dollar, will you?"’ 

“Bag on my coat hook—help yourself,”’ 
answered Pat. ‘‘If you are going to stoke, grab 
two and bring me a sandwich—and the change!" 

The trial came to a swift close. Duke was 
found guilty and sentenced. The case was ap- 
pealed, but everyone knew it was hopeless 
For once a gang murderer was to “‘get his’’; 
law and order triumphed. Pat relaxed with 
a sigh of content. Now she could make up some 
sleep and take a spin in the park before going to 
work 


“string” 
to end 


UT there is no rest for a good reporter. If 

news does not break, he—or she—is 

supposed to “break something open." 
Pat loafed through one dull afternoon, trying 
to decide between asking Hillman for ‘‘an 
orphan-asylum wail'’ and ‘a woman's conven- 
tion talkfest’’ as fill-in assignments. That 
night at half-past eight, when the city room was 
practically empty and the copy-desk men were 
just sharpening their pencils (they are blue, all 
newspaper stories to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing), the big story broke 

Hillman answered the buzz on his desk as 
usual; even when the item came over the wire 
his face did not change. But his fingers flew, 
making notes. Then 

‘Kelton's girl has been kidnapped, coming 
home from a party. Pat, find Tommy at the 
convention and shoot him to Kelton. Fred, this 
is politics, of course; see Kelly and get what you 
can; he'll probably offer a reward. Denton 
Kelton’s house, the servants. Pat—the mother. 
Where’s Wentworth? Oh, yes, interviewing 
Representative Gilford. Get him on the wire, 
Pat, and tell him to do the lead and facts; we've 
plenty of time, but this is a big yarn." 

Pat flinched. Like a nurse or a doctor, she 
had learned to steel herself against an outflow 
of sympathy. The hardest task for a reporter 
with a heart is to witness tears and grief, pain 
and agony, shame and disgrace, and remain as 
impersonal, as unaffected and untouched as if 
it were a play. But she had dragged little Alice 
Kelton from her burning bed, rescued her, her 
younger brother and four servants in the burning 
Kelton home—she looked at the queer marks on 
her hands as she thought of it. Senator Kelton 
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had been clumsily grateful; Mrs. Kelton gave 
Pat endless spesionle and affection, sometimes 
embarrassing in pressing on her a hospitality 
she could not afford to accept. Reporting sad 
news of one’s friends is hard. Pat shook her- 
self and did her telephoning as impersonally as 
if Bob Wentworth were a casual acquaintance 
instead of an active enemy. 

‘Bob? Pat! Hillman says to go to Kelton’s 
house, get lead and main story; Alice Kelton 
kidnapped tonight—*’ Rapidly she outlined 
the facts as she had caught them and the “‘layout"’ 


«as she read it from Hillman’s orders, rang off, 


and ran for her car. ‘‘Got to beat him there or 
he'll grab my stuff first. No one else can handle 
this end of it. Poor, poor Mrs. Kelton!”’ 
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Pat's hand 
grasped a rod 
around the chim- 
ney coping. She hung 

to it, gathering her strength om 

Mrs. Kelton tried to serve Pat by taking her 
into a room away from half a dozen other re- 
porters, all after the same facts. But she only 
made it harder for Pat, who had to stand and 
deliver all she had learned to Miss Thomassun 
of the World, Miss Essex of the Herald, and Miss 
Tolliver of the Tribune. Mrs. Kelton bore up 
bravely, but a white drawn face was before Pat 
as she told her sister sob sisters the little they 
knew. 

Alice had been to a child's party; it was only 
a square away from the Kelton home, so she 
walked. On the way back a cat had stopped, 
a man had snatched the child from the nurse, 
a stifled shrick—that was all 

They knew more the next day. The abductors 
sent a letter to Senator Kelton: ‘Withdraw your 
name as candidate for Senator and Alice comes 
home unharmed. Stand for election and you 
will not see her alive again. Your statement 
in the press within forty-eight hours will save 
her life; she will be returned when ballots with- 
out your name are printed and distributed.”’ 

The police were apparently helpless. The 
press devoted pages to the story. Huge rewards 
were Offered. A dozen ‘‘Alice Keltons’’ were 
found immediately all over the city and state. 
But none of them was the kidnapped child. 

“The Morton story you got made Kelton’s 
election sure. This is Kelly's answer, though it 
can't be proved. Glad you got it?”’ asked Went- 
worth when the news of the demand came in 


“That's an outrageous lie!’’ cried Tommy 
Gordon. ‘‘Morton was going to make the state- 
ment in two days; all Pat did was to get a beat 
on it. For shame! For shame!’ He put a pro- 
tecting hand on Pat's shoulder. Her head was 
hoot on her arms on her desk; she strangled 
sobs in her throat, but her slender shoulders 
shook. 

As Wentworth turned away, shrugging, Pat 
sprang to her feet and dragged at his arm. 
“Listen to me!"’ she cried. ‘You don’t like 
ne—I beat you on two stories. You're a fine 
newspaper man; you found the Haskin’s bank 
mob and you unraveled the Weraer case. Find 
Alice—find Alice for me and I'll leave the Times- 
Star—I'll let you have the city room for your 
own—I'Il—" 

“You shut up!’’ Hillman strode into the 
group. “This is a newspaper, not an insane 
asylum. Wentworth doesn’t have to be bribed.” 
He pulled Pat off in a corner and shook her. 
“Think I'd let you leave—for him?’’ he de- 
manded. ‘‘Why—'’ The telephone buzzed. 
Hillman listened a moment, then turned the 
instrument over to Pat. 

‘For you.” 

Pat listened. Her color came back slowly. 
Then she wrote an address in her notebook and 
ran for her wraps. 

‘Kelton tip,’ she whispered to Tommy. 
“Stick around for a bit, will you?’’ She flew for 
her car, parked in a garage three blocks away. 
A taxi would start quicker, but the feeble voice 
on the wire had told Pat to come alone. *‘What 
can she know?’’ wondered Pat, wheeling into 
traffic, thankful her little car had been well 
repaired. 

‘‘She’’ was Mrs. Duke. The address was in 
the far south end of the city in a re meena 
Pat did not like, but long ago she had forgotten 
to be afraid. She remembered her first assign- 
ment with Jenny Blessing; the smells, the ““wop 
dump," the poverty, her fear—her bag being 
picked of its contents. A queer friendship had 
resulted from the pocket picking. When the 
thief had learned that she had been on an errand 
of mercy to his friend, he returned her money. 
Dan Corwin had been instrumental in her de- 
feating Ward Boss Kelly and the crooked con- 
tractor Mike Dabney. She wished 
mightily for Dan Corwin now, 


AT shortened a long ride as 
P much as she could. She drove 

fast—perhaps faster than the 
law permitted—into a welter of 
queer streets with little flat houses 
and occasional opaqued windows 
of some “‘joint.”” Cars became 
fewer and fewer. Finally the ad- 
dress she sought: ‘‘Billy’s Deli- 
catessen and Near-Beer Parlor.”’ 

Pat passed it, parked her car a 
block away around the corner, 
locked it, and strode rapidly back 
into the little store, empty save for 
adark-faced man behind the counter. 

“Mrs. Duke?" queried Pat. 

The dark-faced man looked at 
her narrowly, then jerked his finger 
towards a closed door in the rear. 

Pat entered a simple dining 
room; a little table with a red 
cloth; some chromos on the wall; 
a crucifix in one corner; a potted plant on the 
window sill. It was neat and clean, 

Mrs. Duke turned at her entry, her fingers to 
her lips. Then she threw herself in Pat's arms 
and began to weep, noisily, hysterically. Pat 
drew herself up, a little resentful. Suddenly 
she held the weeper close. Between the camou- 
flaging sobs came whispered words. ‘‘I over- 
heard (sob) the plot (sob), the girl (sob, sob) is 
in a shack (cry, moan) two miles from Beltsville 

sob, sob, sob) right side of Dell's Lane (burst 
of tears). She will be taken away (long racking 
moans and cries) tonight; hurry."’ 

‘There, there!"’ soothed Pat with a hand- 
squeeze of understanding. ‘I'll see the lawyer 
for you at once—"’ 

She hugged the woman and went out of the 
room. 

Poor kid!"* she spoke to the man behind the 
counter. ‘Tough, ain't it, to have yer man 
goin’ ter th’ hot seat?”’ 

The man nodded, apparently satisfied. Pat 
walked leisurely away; the man might look or 
follow. Around the corner, her fingers flew as 
she unlocked the car, sprang in and started off. 
She searched anxiously for a telephone sign. 
In a little drug store, poor and dirty, she found 
a booth. It seemed minutes before her dropped 
nickel brought a response, hours before her call 
went through. At last Tommy's voice over 
the wire 


“Pat talking. Shack, right side of Dell’s 
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Lane, two miles from Beltsville. Don't ask 
questions; get a couple of police, guns, car, and 
come yourself—hustle, A lahat I can't 
tell you why.’ She hung up on him. Phones 
have been known to have eavesdroppers. 

Pat drove her car remorselessly. ‘*Taken 
away tonight’’ might mean any hour. It would 
be dark in two more. They'd wait until dark. 
Beltsville—twenty-two miles. Pat thanked her 
now-married Jenny for insisting that she study 
a road map to learn every suburb and environ of 
the city. “You can’t depend on taxis,"’ an- 
nounced Miss Blessing. Pat had followed this 
command as blindly as many others; all had had 
good reason behind them. 

She made fast time on the open road, but hesi- 
tated to push her little car much beyond thirty, 
lest some country policeman stop her. *‘No one 
must horn in on this—if it’s so—until I get the 
yarn!"’ cried Pat. 

How had Mrs. Duke overheard? She couldn't 
be concerned in the crime, Pat was sure. 

It seemed longer, yet it was less than an hour 
from the phone in the drug store to Dell's Lane, 
a narrow road. Should she drive? Or walk? 
Two miles! If she drove, could she turn around? 
If she went past the shack, would she be seen, 
followed, thaps frustrated? How many 
captors held the child in the shack? Discretion 
said ‘‘walk’’; impatience said ‘‘ride."’ Pat 
turned the car into Dell's Lane. In a hundred 
yards she was in another world. Gone the high- 
road, the cars, the traffic; softly sighing bare- 
limbed trees whispered. Broken fences and un- 
tilled fields spoke silently of a deserted country. 
The road was uneven and rutty; dead grass over- 
grew it in spots. 

Pat watched her speedometer carefully; at 
a mile and nine-tenths she backed around until 
her automobile faced the way she had come. 
She stopped the engine, debated doubtfully for 
a moment, then left the car unlocked. She might 
need to make a quick getaway. 

A five-minute walk, then ahead and to the 
right loomed a squat rough board cabin, perhaps 
twenty feet square. An unpainted sagging roof 
drooped over a little porch. One window was 
heavily and evidently freshly boarded up. She 
approached cautiously, her heart pumping in 
her breast. No signs of life; no smoke from the 
chimney, no sounds—the door stood open. Pat 
crept silently onto the rotting wo of the 
porch to peer cautiously within. The cabin was 
empty. But on a rude table in the center lay 
a child's fur-trimmed coat! ; 


MOTHERING a cry of elation, Pat entered 
S the cabin and examined it swiftly in the 
dim fading daylight. The boards over the 
one window were tightly nailed. The strong 
and heavy door hung on new hinges. From 
a new lock on the inside projected a key. The 
room was furnished sparsely, poorly; the table, 
a cot bed with some brown blankets, two rough 
chairs, a small stone fireplace with the remains 
of a fire, a slice of bread pecking out of a pack- 
age on the table—these were all except the coat. 
“They wouldn't leave the coat,’ reasoned 
Pat. ‘“They'll be back Her heart flew to her 
throat. ‘After a while we'll see Mother,” 
came through the open door in a woman's 
heavy tones. 

Pat had just time to conceal herself behind the 
heavy door when little Alice Kelton walked 
into the cabin ahead of a tall robust woman. 
Peeping through a crack, Pat decided she was 
about thirty. Her face was pretty in a bold 
brazen way, but her eyes were hard. Pat held 
her breath. Was another to follow? A man? 
Or was the woman the sole jailer? 

““Maybe you can eat, now you've had some 
air and a walk,"’ suggested the heavy voice, 
— trying to coax. ‘You must eat, 
Baby—"’ 

“lam not Baby. My brother is Baby,"’ re- 
proved Alice. ‘‘And I am not hungry. I want 
to go home.” 

Pat drew her breath, braced herself, then flung 
the door away from her. It shut with a bang 
Pat's quick hand turned the key in the lock and 
pulled it out. Alice cried out in fear; the woman 
sprang back against the table, the color leaving 
her face. 

Pat looked at her carefully; identification 
would be necessary. She was dressed in a rough 
tweed skirt, a heavy dark brown sweater with 
a red-bordered handkerchief peeping from the 
right-hand sweater pocket, a small stylish hat, 
becoming, Pat detaahe. Rapidly she catalogued: 
“brown eyes, hard; dark hair; slightly crooked 
nose; ring on her hand; stubby finger nails; good 
stockings; heavy dress—"’ 

“Who are you?’ demanded the woman. 
“Give me that key!" 

“IL won't!"’ answered Pat. 


“The child is 


Alice Kelton—don't you remember me, Alice, 
dear? I'm going to take you home to Mother.”’ 
“Yes, you are—not!"’ cried the woman. She 
sprang at Pat, grabbing her in a fierce embrace. 
[CONTINUED ON PAGE 506] 
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e-off in Keds 
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Keds help you keep your feet like a good 
engine keeps a plane in the air. With Keds’ 
light, tough, springy action, you can give 
your athletic motor full “gun,” and out- 
distance the field safely. 


Keds help you win because they help you 
run, and save you many a spill. 





Keds “ Big Leaguer” 


Just as the name implies—a Big Leaguer sports 
shoe for hard play. Special safety-sole lets you 
take turns on one foot. Tough tan toe strip pro- 
tects against scuffing. “ Feltex” insole, and Keds’ 
cool canvas upper. 


Keds “ Gladiator” 


\ medium price, sturdy shoe for all-round use. 
Patented “Feltex” insole keeps the foot cool and 
comfortable. Reinforced toe gives extra protec- 
tion at point of hardest service. Special anti- 
skid sole, and Keds’ cool canvas upper. 

















Keds “ Conquest” (srown) 


Made with the popular crepe sole, famous for 
wear. A special toe cap reinforcement that will 
let you scuff to your heart's content. “ Feltex”’ 
insole, and Keds’ cool canvas upper. 





Keds “ Shortstop” 


This handsome shoe puts lightning in your feet 
and protects you against slipping! Note the 
special safety-sole. Keeps your feet cool and 
gives them protection whether you're playing 
baseball or taking the jolts of the trail. 
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Keds are safer for foot-health because Keds 
are specially designed sports and play shoes 
—much more than ordinary “sneakers.” 

Leading physicians and coaches endorse 
Keds, and hundreds of the world’s noted 
athletes wear them. Many. aviators and 
parachute-jumpers wear them, too. 

Keds’ special safety-soles grip the smooth- 
est surfaces, and absorb the roughest shocks. 


Remember that Keds offer the most com- 
plete assortment of styles and models for all 
indoor and outdoor sports activities. Keds 
are made by the world’s largest specialists in 
~anvas rubber-soled footwear. You'll find 
Keds in the best shoe stores in town—at all 
prices, too, from $1.00, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75 
up to $4.00. 

Keds— Keds— Keds— Look for that name 
stamped on all genuine Keds. 

Write for our new free booklet containing 
all kinds of information on games, sports, 
camping, vacation suggestions and dozens 
of other interesting subjects. Dept. KY-99, 
1790 Broadway, New York City. 


United States @ Rubber Company 


Makers of “U.S.” Raynster raincoats, “U.S.” Giant 
Chain bicycle tires, “U. S.” Spring-Step heels, 


as well as 


Keds 


REG.U.S.PAT. OFF. 
The more you pay, the more you get 


—but full value whatever you spend. 
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IP-P-P-P! 


Say, you ought to see that feller, 
Bob, notch the bull’s-eye!... he’s 
some Robin Hood, that kid is... 
He’s got a right arm like a champeen 
an’ a eye like a eagle too. 


Oh Boy, he sure can shoot those 
arrows of his... an’ that’s not all 
either, he says that the secret of a 
keen eye an’ a steady nerve is jes’ 
keepin’ healthy . . . an’ imagine this 
«++ he means keepin’ clean! 


Cleanliness starts with the teeth, 
says Bob, so he cleans his teeth as 
his coach advises—with Colgate’s. 
Delicious and peppy, Colgate’s bursts 
into a racing foam the moment it’s 
brushed on teeth. This active foam 
rushes through the mouth, sweeping 
away all impurities—sweetening all 
surfaces—brightening, whitening the 
teeth ... pepping up the gums... 
making the mouth feel healthy— 
and zowie! How clean! 


Take a tip from Bob ... use Col- 
gate’s you'll say it’s great! Try atube 
on our say-so. We'll pay for it. Just 
mail the coupon. 








Try Colgate’s one week—FREE 


COLGATE, Dept. B-1828, 595 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 





Please send me, Free, a generous trial tube 
of Colgate’s—the dentifrice coaches advise. 


Name. 


Address .. 














Expecting the spring, Pat had 
made her plan and braced her- 
self for the shock. The grasp 
for her fingers in which the 
woman thought to find the key was fierce and 
yuick. Physically Pat knew she was no match 


| for a woman thirty pounds heavier, but it was 


not muscle but wit Pat matched. A struggle, 
and Pat's fingers came open under the woman's 
desperate clutch 

There was no key in her hands. 


CHAPTER THREE 


Beat 


HERE is it?’’ the woman cried, be- 

\X/ wildered. She looked at Pat's small 

hands, helpless in her strong fingers, 
as if she could not believe her eves. The child 
shrank back in a corner, white-faced. 

“Where did you put that key?’’ the girl de- 
manded menacingly. ‘‘Give it to me, you she- 
cat, or I'll—"’ She completed her threat with 
a wrench of Pat's arms. 

Pat grinned at her, gloriously unafraid. 
Larger, yes; heavier, yes; stronger, undoubtedly 
But behind Pat was the noblesse oblige of caste and 
breeding; a helpless baby, pawn in a game she 
didn’t understand, tugged at Pat's heart. Mrs 
Kelton’s fear-twisted, agonized face floated be- 
fore her, passionately praying for the safety and 
return of her child. Behind her, too, was the 
Times-Star and the smell of printer's ink, a re- 
porter’s training, the greatest beat of the city's 
newspaper history, perhaps, in the making—and 
this woman of the underworld thought she 
could scare her into giving up the kéy! 

“Try and find it!’’ taunted Pat. “Got you 
got you tight!"’ 

The woman flung Pat to one side and began to 
hunt. There were few places in the bare cabin 
where a key could be hidden. On the floor, 
under the table, behind the chair, in the cracks 
in the floor—no key 

“You had no time to hide it—you've got it 
on you!"’ cried the woman. ‘Will you give it 
up, or will I strip every rag from your body?” 

I don't know, I'm sure,’ answered Pat, 
pleasantly. Very oddly, she began to enjoy the 
situation. Her heart pounded in her breast, her 
checks flushed, her breath came and went quickly, 
but from excitement and hope, not fear. “But 
before you start the undressing, stop and think 
a minute. Kidnapping draws twenty years to 
life—you won't make it less by roughhousing 
me."" 

The woman swore, blasphemously. ‘Shut 
your mouth!" she yelled. “‘Give it to me, you 

think I'm going to jail for a pasty-face jane?" 
She tore off her sweater and hung it on a nail. 
Pat's eyes flashed—it was to be a fight, evidently. 
The woman threw herself on Pat, tearing at her 
clothing. Although no match for the stronger 
girl, Pat's blood was up. She fought back 
savagely, not as a girl is supposed to fight with 
teeth and nails, but with doubled fists and quick 
sharp punches. Memories of happy days in 
gymnasium in that other life, so far away, came 
back to her; in college Pat had both wrestled 
and boxed 

It was notafair contest. Pat fought according 
to rules, the other for her liberty and with none. 
Pat struggled valiantly, but it was only a ques- 
tion of time. The woman overpowered her, 
threw her heavily to the floor, and, in spite of 
all Pat could do, searched her thoroughly. 
Pat kept her temper under the indignity; to get 
angry was to lose achance. Pat played for time 
for Tommy and the officers to arrive. At any 
moment the woman might discover the key 

the longer she could be kept occupied, the 
better 

Satisfied the bic of metal was not on Pat's 
person, the woman jumped to her feet and stood 
a moment, thinking, her hard face harder with 
an angry scowl a Pat saw it with joy—the 
dawn of a great fear. She strode to the boarded- 
up window and pushed savagely at the boards 
But they were nailed to stay; as easily she could 
have pulled down the cabin walls. The child's 
captor flew to the fireplace, dropped on her knees 
and looked up the chimney. It was too small for 
passage—she swore again. Then she whirled 
a chair overhead to dash it violently against 
the table. Pat rose to her knees to watch— 
was the woman going to murder her? No! 
[he splintered chair provided a wooden lever 
with which the woman pried at the boarded 
window. She worked fast, fast; perspiration 
streamed down her face. Alice cowered in a 
corner, her tears stilled in fear, watching like a 
terrorized animal. 

The impromptu lever broke in the woman's 
hands; the boards did not give a fraction of an 
inch 

Back again to Pat. “‘Tell me where that key 
is, or 'll—"* She raised the remains of the stick 
in a menacing gesture. But Pat had thought of 
that, too. She dived under the woman's arm 
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unexpectedly, and caught up another member of 
the splintered chair. Facing her prisoner—or 
was she her captor?—Pat looked her in the eye. 

“Two can play at that game,"’ she cried. 
“And I'll advise you not to try. I was pretty 
good at singlestick in school.” 

Signs of fright came in the woman's face. 
Pat saw her mighty effort to down it. 

“Girl, you don’t know what you are up 
against." The painted lips spat out the words 
viciously. ‘“The men will here in a few 
minutes! They'll kill you like a dog! Give me 
that key and I'll let you go before they come.” 

Pat laughed a little, grimly. ‘If you know 
they are coming to rescue you and kill me, why 
so anxious for the key?”’ 

Pat sat on the table swinging her feet. She 
wanted to comfort the child, whimpering in a 
corner, but her business was watching a criminal, 
not comforting a baby. ‘Your men won't be 
back for an hour or two, maybe three!"’ 

The woman swallowed, the fright plain in her 
face. 

Then take the child and go,"’ she begged. 
“T'll stand in a corner face to the wall. I won't 
interfere. I give up—take her and go—go!"’ 

“That's an idea,"’ agreed Pat, watching her 
narrowly. 

For a fraction of a second she saw hope and 
triumphant malice flicker in the merciless eyes. 

“If you'll let me tie you hand and foot so 
you can't change your mind just as I get the door 
open, I'll consider it.” 

The woman used more unprintable language 
“Then I couldn't get away!"’ she cried. *‘ Listen, 
girl, don’t want to goto jail. Iam not in this 
thing. I'm just doing as I'm told. I didn’t know 
the brat was Alice Kelton. You say she is 
maybe you lie. You got nothing on me 

“You didn’t leave very much on me." Pat 
looked ruefully at her ripped dress and torn 
stockings. ‘But if I have nothing on you, you 
won't mind waiting here until your friends 
come.”* 

The woman whirled, jumped across the cabin 
to little Alice, jerked her to her feet and held 
her tightly. 

‘Now, you! You want the child alive, don’t 
you? Get that key and let us out of here, or I'll 
kill the child 

“And go to the chair instead of prison!"’ 
scoffed Pat. ‘‘Listen, Miss Crook, do your 
friends want to be implicated in murder? Forget 
the bluff."’ 

The woman let go of Alice, who sank again to 
the floor, crying pitifully. 

She hunted again for the key, throwing chair 
and table over, searching desperately in every 
crack in floor and wall. No key. Her eyes 
turned inward, thinking—Pat thought it hard 
work for her; she wasn’t the thinking type. She 
beat at the lock with the broken stick, but the 
kidnappers had made the cabin secure. One 
door, with a tough lock; one window tightly 
nailed shut. They had not figured on captor and 
child being locked in from the inside. 

“You've got it! I've overlooked it!’ the 
woman cried. Again she threatened Pat. But 
Pat laughed in her face. At the sound, confident 
and unafraid, the woman's face changed; 
suddenly the fight went out of her. She sat on 
the one remaining chair, shaking. 

“I'll make a bargain with you,"’ she offered, 
her voice trembling. ‘“‘I'll let you tie me up 
see, see!’’ She pulled at her own dress. ‘‘I'll 
tear it in strips for you to tie me with. Then 
you take the kid and beat it. That'll let me out 
with my friends. You get the kid; and [—they 
won't kill me if they think I've been overcome. 
It's a good bargain, miss. It won't do you any 
good to stay. Honest, they may come any 
minute. If they catch you—heaven help you!” 


AT'S thoughts raced. If the kidnappers 
Pee before Tommy and the officers, they 

might easily batter down the door from 
without and make off with the child. She 
thought little of what they might do to her; she 
didn't matter. But the Times-Star mattered. It 
would be a magnificent scoop to bring back the 
child; a wonderful feat for the newspaper to 
make the recovery. But to capture the gang, 
too! No story ever told of a newspaper could 
equal it. It would become a classic, a myth, an 
apochryphal tale of the perfect story, the great- 
est beat of the game—and it: would be a Times- 
Star beat. And it would forever put her repu- 
tation beyond Bob Wentworth to touch. 

A still voice whispered: ‘Suppose Tommy 
doesn't get the message in time? Suppose he is 
late? Suppose he doesn’t come?" She stifled the 
thought. He must come! 

The woman's face had grown hopeful as she 
watched Pat think it through. Now it fell in 
bitter disappointment as Pat spoke: 

“No, I want the child and you, too!” 
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‘But how, how?"’ demanded 
the woman. ‘You got to 
produce the key and let me 
out sometime—and then 
you can't hold me—"’ 

‘That's my problem,’ snapped Pat. No use 
making her more desperate by telling her of 
Tommy and the police coming. 

But perhaps the highend woman guessed 
The hard eyes grew wilder, the evil face more 
desperate. Suddenly she flung herself on her 
knees before Pat. 

“Tke key—the key!" she pleaded. ‘‘Let me 
get away. What's it to you that I go to jail? 
I never did you any harm—the child isn’t hurt 
no harm is done—let me go—oh, let me go!’ 

Pat drew away in disgust. ‘No harm done!"’ 
she cried. ‘‘What of the mother you tortured? 
What of the father who has aged twenty years in 
two days? What of the terror this kidnapping 
has caused thousands of fathers and mothers? 
What of little Alice's safe and sheltered life 
torn to pieces, her mind marked for years? Get 
in the corner, you whining cur, for you'll get no 
mercy from me!” 

But the woman's face changed. She jumped 
to her feet with a cry of joy. ‘‘They've come!"’ 
she yelled. *‘Now you'll get yours! Hey, Petro, 
Al, Tony! Break in the door—quick, quick!"’ 

Pat listened, fright mounting in her—had she 
lost her chance? Voices, footsteps outside—a 
heavy rap on the door. The woman flew to it 
and yelled: ‘I’m locked in—you'll have to break 
it—" 

Through the stout planks came a sound, to 
Pat the most musical she had ever heard 

**Pat, Pat!"’ cried Tommy from without. *‘Are 
you there, Pat?”’ 

“All present, Tommy—Alice, a kidnapper, and 
your servant. Got any help with you?” 

“Four officers—open the door!" 

“Get your guns out and don't hesitate—the 
woman is one of the gang!"’ cried Pat. Then, 
to the now fear-struck and trembling woman 

“Put on your sweater—you'll need it.” 

Dazed, the woman took her sweater from the 
nail and slipped it slowly on. 

Pat stepped quickly to her, thrust her hand 
into the sweater pocket from which the hand- 
kerchief still showed and pulled out the key. 
“I put it where you'd not think to look for it 
when you first grabbed at me,’’ explained Pat, 
smiling. 

The woman's jaw dropped. ‘‘I had it—all the 
time? Oh, I wish I'd known—I'd have killed 

But Pat stepped past her, unlocked the door 
and threw it open. Tommy sprang in to grab 
Pat by both hands. ‘‘You hurt?’’ he cried. 

“Nothing but scratches and bruises. Officer, 
I charge this woman with being concerned in 
the kidnapping of Alice Kelton. Two of you 
take her away. The other two stay here; you'll 
get the rest of the gang when they come back 
Come, Alice, we're going home to Mother!’ 


car; two policemen in theirs followed close 

behind with the woman; two officers stayed 
in the shack. Pat struggled undecidedly—phone 
to Kelton first? Or the Times-Star? Agony in a 
mother’s heart cried for easing, but the Times- 
Star needed fifteen minutes’ start on the other 
papers to get out the extra Pat knew would be 
screamed on the streets in an incredibly short 
interval. 

She phoned from the first gas station they 
reached. Tommy held Alice in his arms while 
she snapped out the story. When she rescued 
Alice oak to little brother from the fire, she 
reported only the blaze, not the part she had 

layed in the rescue. Wentworth, then on the 
Fiecald, had unearthed the facts and beaten the 
Times-Star; for agonized hours Pat had cringed 
at Hillman’s harsh strictures on “‘letting your 
paper down."’ This time she told the story 
without minimizing her part in it. False 
modesty has no place in a newspaper. But she 
suppressed the source of her tip; to drag Mrs 
Duke into the story might be to sign her death 
warrant. 

The police still on guard, she gave herself the 
pleasure of taking Alice home and handing her 
over to her mother and father. With that 
meeting and the tears of jey that were shed this 
story is not concerned. 

“What'll you do with the reward?’’ asked 
Tommy, unenviously, as they tore themselves 
with difficulty from the wildly grateful Keltons 

“Tommy! What a question! The Times-Star 
can't take a reward for this!"’ 

*“Was it the Times-Star or Miss Pat Prentiss 
who risked her life?’’ inquired Tommy. 

“If there was any life-risking done, it was for 
the story. I could have got the child and the 
reward an hour before you came,"’ Pat pointed 
out. 

“Yes."" Tommy's monosyllable was clipped. 
“Hillman won't print that, though.”’ 

Pat was too happy to understand or care what 
Tommy meant. “‘Hillman will call me a pest 


P=: drove Tommy and the child in her little 
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and offer me a new bus which I don't want,” 
e giggled. “Il wish I could go home and 


change before I go to the city room—I must be 
a sight.”” 
You are, rather,"” agreed Tommy. ‘‘Girls 


always want to doll up and make themselves 
pretty, especially when they are.”” 

‘You pay me a compliment like Bob Went- 
vorth writing a prize-fght—with punch, not 
jelicacy,”’ jeered Pat. “I must be a sight, but 
I'll bet Hillman has Sandy all set up in the city 
room waiting to mug his kidnapper-finding 
sob sister. I'd rather be hung than pictured, 
but it’s part of the story— Hey—boy, boy! 
Paper!"* 

Pat stopped the car; they bought and read the 
extras hastily in the glaring light of a street 
amp. Hillman had spread the story large across 
the front page—red-ink screamer, seven-column 
spread, pictures of Kelton, the Kelton home, 
Alice, Mrs. Kelton, the nurse, a hastily made 
jiagram of the position of the cabin. Dragged 
rom the morgue was an old picture of Pat, 
taken just after her rescue of the Kelton children 
from the fire. 

No mention of the bargain Pat had refused to 
make appeared in the hastily thrown together 
tory. Why hadn't Hillman printed that? She 
ad told it, over the wire 

She'd ask when she got to the city room. Her 
versonal story must be written tor the morning 
edition. Suddenly conscious of her torn attire, 
Pat demanded 

Tommy, lend me your coat 
the building like this 

Tommy put it on her as they got out of the 
ar in front of the Times-Star and rushed her 
through the crowd reading the screaming bulle- 
tins at the entrance. 

A shout greeted her as she came into the city 
room. For the few minutes they crowded 
around her even the copy desk was deserted. 
Bob Wentworth offered his congratulations in 
an even voice. Hillman said little. Pat did not 
expect much; she'd hear it after she turned in 
her story. 

Sandy pushed his way into the crowd. ‘‘Get 
outen de way,"’ he demanded. “‘Miss Pat, take 
of dat coat and look like you wuz capturing a 
kidnapper.’’ He flung his case to one side, set 
ip his camera and got ready his flash. 

I'm—I'm not very well dressed,”’ 
Pat I'm all torn—" 

“Bully!"’ 

The “‘bully picture’’ looked what it was—a 
girl who had fought a hard fight. Then the 
busses commenced to rattle; even a big feature 
story and a scoop can't prevent getting next 
day's paper out on time. 


I can’t go into 


protested 


the source of her tip, and handed it to Hill- 

man; it would not go to the copy desk until 
the city editor had seen it, if at all. Pat sat 
happily on a pile of newspapers while he read 
The pencil poised in his hand made no devastat- 
ing descents on the flimsy paper. Her story 
going through as she wrote it! Near the end 
it ripped out three paragraphs! 

Fine!’ Mr. Hillman handed the story to a 
waiting copy boy. 

“What did you chop?”’ asked Pat 

Mr. Hillman did not answer for a minute. 
Then: 

**Pat, you have a knack of falling into stories; 
ou've proved you are game. You are a pretty 
fair new - a man. But there's a lot you don’t 
know. This is the biggest scoop this town has 
We shouldn't have had all of ir. 
They got the men; they'll all get life. You did 
it The story is complete, perfect. But you 
isked the child's life, a mother’s happiness, for 
the whole story. I cut out the chance you had 
to get away with the child. Save criticism of 
you. I know you don’t want the reward for the 
apture, but it would look as if you did. Print- 
ing the chance you refused would show that 
loyalty to a paper goes further than duty to 
humanity—which it shouldn't." 

Pat rose, the tears runnifg down her cheeks. 

You don't know the worst of it,”’ she con- 
fessed. ‘It was part loyalty to the Times-Star— 
and part wanting to get a story Bob Wentworth 
could never beat.” 

Hillman grinned. After all, she had brought 
the greatest beat the Times-Star had ever 
had. 

“I called you a newspaper man—and you're 
nothing but a woman, and a sob sister at that," 
he derided her. ‘‘Pest—pest! You are worse 
than Jenny ever was!” 

He turned to his work. In spite of the rebuke 

and only a newspaper man or woman who has 
worked under a city editor who has the fine 
traditions of human service as foundations for 
his newspaper ideals knows how severe that 
rebuke was, or how deep it cut—Pat was com- 
forted. For ‘‘ worse hin tons "* meant “‘better.”’ 
Higher praise the Times-Star guiding hand could 
not give 


Pie wrote her_personal story, still repressing 


ver seen. 


CHAPTER FOUR 
Trapped! 


SOB sister's life is not all high adventure 

She endures drudgery, works long hours, 

pays no more attention to weather than 
to weariness, makes endless journeys after fruit- 
less interviews with disagreeable people who 
don't want to talk for publication, weeps un- 
happily when she ‘‘falls down" on a story, or 
the merciless pencils about the horseshoe copy 
desk ‘slice the meat’’ from her finest paragraphs, 
crowding a column into two or three sticks 
Some stories give even a hardened man the 
horrors; Pat was made ill by a visit to the morgue 
to try to identify a drowned body which had 
been in the water many days, and her pet night- 
mare was the result of writing up the victim of 
an acid thrower—the vitriol-scarred face and the 
sightless eyes of one who had once been pretty 
were nauseating even while Pat wept in pity 
A sob sister gets no consideration for her sex, 
for weariness or pain; the paper must come out 
on time and it must have the news, all the news, 
truthful news. The city room is merciless to 
failure, but filled with angels of mercy for the 
unfortunate member of the staff. None so quick 
with the hand in pocket as a newspaper man for 
his fellow worker in trouble; none so generous 
with time and effort to comfort the sick. 

Pat covered her assignments the next night as 
if she had not just “‘pulled the beat of the year 
and brought happiness beyond description to one 
family. The ‘‘man higher up’ was not caught; 
the three men the police nabbed at the shack 
after Pat lefe and the hard-faced woman, true 
to the tradition of their tribe, refused to talk 
The police demanded the source of Pat's tip, and 
she told them—part of the truth. “‘It was only 
a voice over the telephone,”’ was her story, and 
she stuck to it. Some day Mrs. Duke might tell 
her how she overheard, but now she wouldn't 
even remember that Mrs. Duke lived, much less 
that it was from herjthat she got the tip. 

Wentworth apparently never forgave her for 
beating him, first on the Morton story, and then 
by preventing the one-time Herald star reporter 
from continuing as such on the Times-Star. 
Alrhough Pat was still sob sister, her work ex- 
panded; she did feature stories, and occasionally 
received the greatest accolade a city editor can 
offer—‘You can sign that." 

At times Pat failed and suffered and wept in 
silence like any other high private in the re- 
morselessly marching ranks of the craft. Went- 
worth, on his mettle, brought in a story which 
Pat had reported ungettable. Few reporters are 
willing to say of a story, ‘I can't get it.’ But 
Pat was honest, and this interview with the wife 
of a high official of the city government who 
was jailed for bribery she really believed un- 
gettable, for the good and sufficient reason that 
the woman disappeared. Pat traced her for a 
week without resulg, then reported failure 
Wentworth took the job and in twenty-four 
hours had the stoty 

Pat felt the more disgraced that she escaped 
much of the good-natured kidding of the city 
room. Pat despised sympathy, especially when 
she didn’t deserve it. Wentworth strutted like 
a turkey cock, but her meek acceptance of his 
jibes*minimized the echoes from the staff. Pat 
was puzzled. How had the perfumed reporter 
beaten her? Then she heard something from the 
sob sister of the Evening World, a small sheet 
struggling for circulation, making up in enthu- 
siasm what it lacked in news-gathering facilities 

‘It was my story,’ Miss Thomasson of the 
Worldconfided, her eyes full of tears. *‘He stole it 
He came into the office and read over my shoulder 
I'd have had a beat and a raise if it hadn't been 
for Wentworth. Oh, I hate him, I hate him!"’ 

**He wouldn't do such a thing. How do you 
know? Are you sure?’ Pat demanded, incre- 
dulity, fair-mindedness and loyalty to her paper 
struggling with a desire to believe evil of the 
man she disliked 

“I can’t prove it—I can't even say it in my 
own city room,’ Miss Thomasson answered 
“I looked around; he was there; he smiled at me 
and made an excuse—then the Times-Star had my 
story inthe morning. It was just luck, my getting 
it; I recognized her on the street and deviled it 
out of her; she'd moved and hidden herself 

Believing it, Pat swore to get even with Went- 
worth sooner or later. It proved to be sooner 
The unexpected is expected on a er. As 
she left the office the following Friday on an 
uninteresting assignment, a note was handed her 

She contend her assignment with feminine 
disregard of orders; Pat had come to believe in 
Mr. Hillman’s statement that she had a knack 
of falling into important stories. The note said 
only: ‘‘Grogan’s. Seven. Dan. Destroy.” 

Grogan's was a notorious night club. It 
did not open until nine in the evening 
Wondering which Dan had sent for her, she 
entered the dark and silent door on the stroke 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 508} 
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LEAVES BOTH 
HIANDS FREE 


Flashlights have gone modern. New styles, new uses 
and conveniences, new methods of adjustment and a 
new range of pow er now meet all modern needs. Winches- 
ter, in short, is pioneering in the flashlight field just as, 
more than sixty years ago, it began to pioneer in the 
making of fine guns. 


Here, for instance, is the Winchester Headlight. It fastens 
comfortably around your head or hatband while its bat- 
tery case slips handily into your pocket and leaves you 
both hands free. An ideal light for summer vacation 
camp, cottage or farm. Turning with your head and tilt- 
ing at any desired angle, it lights wherever you look as 
you work on your car, unload your boat, gather armfuls 
of wood, pitch hay to the horses or engage in any other 
work or sport which calls for both hands. Made in two 


styles— 
Diffusing—gives a 40-ft. circle of light - - - $2.70 
Focusing—360 ft.range - - - - - = = 2.95 


(Batteries Extra) 
Ask your dealer or write for our FREE BOOKLET— 
“The Winchester Idea’’ 
Dept. Y 
STER REPEATING ARMS CO. 


New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. 
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The Westclox watch 


< 





Back to school! And 
that means a continuous 
problem of being on 
time. 


But it is really no 
problem at all with a 
Pocket Ben tucked 
away in your pocket. 
You can depend on this 
sturdy, good looking 
Westclox watch to give 
you the correct answer 
to the question, ‘‘What 
time is it?”’ 

It is a serviceable, 
durable, trustworthy, 
little timekeeper and 
will prove the biggest 
kind of a help to being 
right on the dot day in 
and day out. 


Built by the makers of 
Big Ben and other Westclox 


WESTERN CLOCK COMPANY 
La Salle, Illinois 





Westclox 
1Auto Clock 


Attractive, convenient, 

reliable. Fits any car. 

Quickly attached on dash 
or above wind-shield. 
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of seven. Dan Jacobinski, just 
inside the door, took her hand 
and pulled her close to whisper 
in her ear: ‘International Trust 
safe deposit to be cracked tomerrow night. 
They are after—'- -A noise behind him in the 
building closed his lips. ‘‘Beatit!’’ he whis- 
pered. A strong hand pushed her out through 
the swinging door. 

‘Tomorrow; Saturday; International Trust, 
new safe deposit opened six months ago—why, 
it's impossible!"’ cried Pat to herself, thinking of 
the massive vault door Mr. Morton had shown 
her, the time clock, the burglar alarms, all the 
safety devices of the new and modern burglar- 
proof installation of which she had written 

But was it impossible? Mr. Morton kept his 
own securities in the vault, and he was a Croesus 
for wealth. Pat respected the huge steel vault, 
but her contact with, the criminal world had 
taught her that great brains were ecagaged in 
lawlessness 

Her first impulse was to take her tip to the 

slice. They would throw a guard about the 
Puilding, prevent the robbery,’and the Times- 
Star would get credit for the prevention. But 
experience had taught her that the story which 
doesn't happen has little news value. A robbery 
prev ented is a small story, soon forgotten. The 
police prevent hundreds of crimes every day 
they are not stories. 
the ordinary. The old newspaper wheeze oc- 
curred to Pat: “If a dog bites a man, it's not 
news. But if a man bites a dog, it is news." 

A robbery which doesn't come off isn’t news. 
But one which does beats Mr. Bob Wentworth's 
stolen story. Steal a yarn from a girl, will you, 
Mr. Wentworth? Well, I'll take all your space 
from you Sunday, and shove you into the second 
section.”’ 

To have a news story pushed into the second 
section of a Sunday paper broadcasts to the 
newspaper world that the powers that be con- 
sider it unimportant 

Again the small voice of conscience whispered 
to Pat that discretion was the better part of 
valor. But the news-getting germ was in Pat's 
blood. To write of a great robbery from the 
inside, to sce it and then tell the fale—only a 
newspaper worker can know Pat's temptation. 
She might have been deterred by the difficulties 
had it not been for her familiarity with the safe 
deposit vault, the anteroom and the customers’ 
cubby-holes 

To Tubby Spitser, shady locksmith, she went 
early Saturday morning. ‘““Tubby, I want half 
a dozen waxed key blanks to fit ordinary locks, 
not Yales.”’ 

Burglary 
fact 

Pat laughed Hardly suite 
I'll bring the blank to you and you make me a 
key.” 

Tubby supplied the blanks without further 
question. Tubby had queer friends, too 

Pat went next to the safe deposit vault, got 
her box from the custodian—number 864, a 
large one—and locked herself into customer room 
number 6, one of the two rooms of the suite 
which had a communicating door between. She 
took the impression of the lock in this door 
Then she surrendered her box to the custodian 
back to Tubby When she left the 
locksmith she carried a key to the door between 
the two little rooms. 


THE 


News is something out of 


, miss?’’ asked Tubby, matter-of- 


A door in a 


and flew 


The International Trust Company closed at 
twelve o'clock on Saturday. Pat hurried; it was 
then eleven. Provided with a flash light, her 
key and a small can of oil, a notebook and pencil, 
all in a capacious pocket, Pat went again to the 
vault. As she expected, the anteroom was well 
filled with Sevan Watching her 
chance, she slipped into room number 6. When 
the vault room was closed at noon the custodian 
would go carefully through all the customers’ 
rooms to see that they were empty of forgotten 
valuables and of people. At 12.05 Pat silently 
turned her key in the well-oiled lock in the door 
between the rooms 6 and 7. At 12.15 she heard 
the custodian locking and unlocking doors, 
followed his program by sound to number 6, 
and was in number 7 herself as he entered and 
looked around in the empty number 6. He 
tried the door between ‘Oh, careful clerk!" 
applauded Pat, silently. The door slammed 
shut behind him. Pat slipped through the com- 
municating door and locked it behind her long 
before he entered Number 7. She stood quiet, 
tense. Then his footsteps retreated, a barred 
gate clanged and the lights went out in the little 
room in which she stood. Pat was alone in the 
vault rooms 

The watchman who made hourly rounds 
would not open and enter a dozen locked doors; 
if he did, she would pass between 6 and 7 as 
before. With her flashlight in constant use to 
see her wrist watch, she waited. Just beyond 
the opaque glass door through which came only 
a little light from the central illumination of 
the anteroom was the huge mechanism of the 
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great steel door of the vault, time-locked now 
until Monday morning. At ten minutes of 
every hour the watchman’s steps sounded out- 
side as he visited it, but he did not enter the 
little customers’ rooms. 

Pat started awake from a doze at the sound of 
low voices. Flash light under her skirt, she 
flashed a glimpse at her wrist watch—eleven 
o'clock. What had been done with the watch- 
man? How could the burglars get in the vault? 
Then her hair rose; a low rough voice said 
“Dabney must have paid several grand to have 
that time lock changed."’ 

Another voice answered: ‘‘Money will do 
anything, Beauty. But it’s not money he’s after 
so much as to get her. Let's get at it.” 

“It's not eleven-thirty yet; you can’t budge it 
until then, Gander,’’ Beauty answered. 

“Dabney!"" thought Pat. ‘‘Mike Dabney 
again! If they find me my goose is surely cooked 
But they won't find me. Get ‘her’—who do 
they want to get?"’ 

Pat dared not look at her watch again lest a 
glimmer of light show through the glass door 
She waited for what seemed hours. Then 
movement and voices again. ‘‘There you are! 
Easy, wasn't it? Mauffle her good, Gander 
it’s the big box, number 864. That's got her 
bonds in it—"’ 

Pat's hand flew to her face; stifled a gasp. Her 
bonds! Dabney! Beauty and Gander were to 
steal her fortune. She had prevented the pressure 
of the kidnapping from compelling Senator 
Kelton to withdraw—this was the revenge of 
the grafting powers! Dan Jacobinski had tried 
not merely to give her a story, but in gratitude 
for her help attempted to prevent her fortune 
from being stolen 

Jenny Blessing would have exulted at her next 
thought, for it was not of the probable loss of 


her fortune, but for the Times-Star. “‘What a 
story!’’ she crowed to_ herself “Fortune 
Stolen While Helpless Owner Watches!"’ Pat 
thought in a three-column headline. Then a 


flash of real gratitude that it was the story and 
not the money of which she thought. ‘Oh, I 
don't want to lose father’s legacy, but I don't 
need a fortune to be happy.” 

The voices disappeared; Pat fancied the men 
had entered the vault, the time lock of which 
Mike Dabney had bribed someone to reset. 
How the thieves had broken into the bank, 
escaped the burglar alarm, killed or tied up the 
watchman, she could only surmise. She wanted 
to peep, but discretion prevailed. She stood 
rigid, waiting. 

A muffled explosion told of the use of *‘soup"’ 
on the lock box inside. An acid smell percolated 
to Pat. She heard coughing; a man swore. At 
a whiff of the smoke Pat strangled a cough 
Her hair rose at the sudden silence from beyond 
the partition, Then—*‘There’s someone there! 
Put your mask on!"’ A crash of bursting glass 
as someone hammered in a door. Another, next 
to her. Pat had no time to plan—her own glass 
door shattered under a blow, light streamed in 
her eyes and she looked into a masked face and 
the mouth of a gun 

“Come out o' there,’’ came the grow! she 
associated with ‘‘Beauty."’ ‘‘A frail, by God! 
Well, sister, what do you think vou are doing 
here?"’ 

“I fell asleep and got locked in when they 
closed up—"* began Pat. 

“Asleep? You ain't heard nothing?’’ The 
tone was a menace. Pat answered as if she knew 
no reason to be frightened 

“Was there anything to hear?” 

“Harry, set the time lock for nine Monday 
morning. We'll lock her up in it.” 

“All right, Tommy,’’ the other answered. 

“There isn’t air enough,’’ faltered Pat in 
terror 

“What's it to us?” 

‘“Gander”’ fingered the delicate mechanism ot 
the time clock on the inside of the door. Spite 
of her fear, Pat noted every detail she could of 
the two men until they grabbed her by the arms 
and rushed her into the vault, crying out at the 
rough handling, protesting. They flung her to 
the steel floor, the huge door swung slowly shut. 
Horrified, she saw the machinery moving as the 
mechanism of the bolts turned—then utter 
silence. Pat was immured in the vault of the 
International Trust Company, with air for 
twenty-four hours, knowing the time lock was 
set for Monday morning—thirty-three hours 
away. 

For a few minutes Pat lay on the cold floor, 
stunned with fear. Then she sat up, chiding 
herself. 

“Don't be a fool, Pat Prentiss! The tele- 
phone.’’ She wavered to the instrument of the 
wall beside which hung a printed placard of 
instructions: ‘‘If accidentally Vocked in the vault 
1) Do not be frightened. (2) On no account 
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touch the rtime-lock 
nism; to do so may be to k 
you in indefinitely. (3) Te 
phone to any one or all 
the following numbers.” 

Then followed a list of ten names, addresse 
and telephone numbers; Sylvanus Mortor 
President; George P. Carter, Cashier; L. | 
Jones, Assistant Cashier. 

Pat put the receiver to her ear; no click can 
from the instrument. She jiggled the hook uy 
and down; no noise resulted. Again panic rosc 
“They've cut the wires!"’ she cried aloud 
“They've cut the wires!"’ 

To die like a rat in a trap! To smother slow! 
to death! To gasp, gasp for air! Pat sank 
weakly on the floor, her face buried in her hand 
for a hard five minutes. But hope is hard to kil 
Pat shook herself. ‘‘Serves me right!"’ s! 
declaimed. ‘‘Trying to beat Wentworth whe 
I should have prevented a robbery! Now what 
Silliness got you into this; brains must get yo 
out 

She examined her prison narrowly, thankfu 
for the light which burned brightly in the low 
ceiling. Row after row of little steel locked 
doors; one large door, hanging a wreck on it 
hinges, its inner tin box gone with her fortune 
No opening, no ingress for air or egress for 
person, save that sealed by many tons of stee 
door to her tomb. She examined the time lock 
But the five little dial watch faces clicking unde 
their protecting glass door, the delicate mecha 
nism which they controlled, meant nothing « 
her. Patiently she tried to study it out, but to 
many complications were hidden in the mecha 
nism. The placard warned her against touching 
them 

Rap on the door? The walls? Pat knew 
eighteen inches of concrete protected eightecr 
inches of steel. She might pound until she was 
worn out and not a sound could be heard. She 
had nothing with which to pound. 

She sat on the tiny pair of steps used by the 
custodian to reach the upper tiers of boxes and 
thought as she had never thought before | 
must communicate! The telephone wires ar 
cut—telephone wires—telephone wires—'’ Pat 
clapped her hands. ‘‘The electric light wires 
The light is in circuit with’ the lamp outside 
There is no switch! Both of them burn all the 
time. If the light outside goes out the one ir 
here goes out—and vice versa!"’ 

Pat dragged the little steps beneath the light, 
eusendt te porcelain cover and exposed the 
bulb. “‘If I unscrew this, the light outside goes 
out, too! I can signal the watchman! But he 
must be dead or tied up."’ 

Hope fled for a moment—then returned. ‘‘One 
watchman isn't on duty forty-eight hours! He 


mecha 


must have a relief, Sunday morning! Then I'll 
signal." Pat looked at her wrist watch 
midnight. 


A long, long night; hours filled with good 
resolutions; with shame that desire to beat Bob 
Wentworth had permitted a robbery; with al- 
ternate hope and fear. She tried to rest, but the 
light shone on her eyes and the steel floor was 
cold and hard. Sitting on the little steps was a 
back-aching performance For a time she 
amused herself writing a description of the 
burglars in her notebook, but she paced most of 
the long night away, back and forth, back and 
forth. In spite of pride in her work and the 
self-reliance it brought, a few slow tears fell 
tribute to the fortune she had lost. She planned 
endlessly the story of her experience. She 
t..ought of her work, of Tommy, of Hillman, so 
fine and decent—then by a process of antithesis 
of Dabney. “Of course I can’t prove it; all I can 
do is tell what I heard. But oh, you Mike 
Dabney! You won't like it in print! And where 
Dabney is spoken, Boss Kelly is thought of! 
Maybe the police can sweat sotnething out of 
those who must have been bribed to change the 
time lock—I may never get it back, but I'll make 
you mighty unhappy.” 

The hands crept slowly around the dial. The 
air grew thick and heavy; Pat's head ached; as 
the lagging hours passed and the pain grew, so 
flagged her courage. 

A frightened Pat clin:bed the little ladder and 
began signaling at 7.30. She did not know when 
the night watchman’s relief came on duty, or at 
what hours he visited the vault. The night 
watchman had made his visits at ten minutes of 
the hour. The hot globe burned Pat's fingers; 
she tore off a stocking to use as 2 hand protector 
To screw the light in and out a half-turn she had 
to reach at arm's length overhead. It was tire- 
some; her arms ached. What code to signal? 
“Any regular flash will tell him’ someone is 
here,"’ she decided. So she flashed once, twice, 
thrice; once, twice, thrice; once, twice, thrice, 
over and over again. 

At intervals she stopped to rest; het arms re- 
fused to stay up! It might be at the period when 
the watchman visited the vault. “If the night 
watchman is dead, or bound, they'll know some- 
thing is wrong. Won't they open the vault and 
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sce? But how suspect the great door of having 
been tampered with? How open it anyway, 


with the time lock set for Monday? Once, 
twice, thrice; once, twice, thrice. 
Eight o'clock. Eight-thirty. Nine. Nine- 


thirty. Pat's head rang with stupefying air, 
with weariness and strained position. Doggedly 
she kept on; once, twice, thrice; twist the bulb, 
untwist the bulb; twist, untwist; once, twice, 
thrice 

“Ah!"’ A crv of jov burst from Pat 
tap, tap, tap sounded on the door. Pat answered 
with the light. The taps came again; Pat 
listened intently. One; a pause; one and eight, 
rapidly; five; a pause; two, then five rapidly; 
pause; one and five, fast 
' “Alphabet!"’ cried Pat. “They are tapping a 
message, numbers for letters!"’ 

With notebook and pencil Pat wrote out the 
alphabet, numbering the letters. Then with the 
light she spelled *'8, 5, 12, 16"" CHelp 

Rapid taps on the door; Pat wrote out the 
numbers .as they sounded: *'15, 16, 5, 14—7, 12, 
1, 19, 19—15, 22, 5, 18—12, 15, 3, 11.” 

She translated rapidly “Open glass over 
lock." She did as bidden, then flashed back 

15, 11"°(O. K 

‘Set center dial hands at ten-thirty.”’ 

“OK” 

‘Push down small brass lever under second 


A faint 


Dazed, head ringing, heart bumping in her 
breast, mouth dry with hope and fear, she saw 
the huge bolt mechanism slowly move. The 
great bolts drew back, snail-like. Slowly but 
surely the huge portal began to swing. | Pat 
heard voices; a whiff of fresh air struck her like 
a blow in the face—she tottered out of the open- 
ing door, to fall in the arms of a man she had 
never seen before, fainting for the first time in 
all her strong young life 


CHAPTER FIVE 


The Stolen Story 


HE HERALD, the World and the Tribune 

carried the story of the vault burglary, but 

only the Times-Star had Pat's personal 
story of the theft of her own fortune 

Mr. Hillman read her story silently, sent it 
up to the linotypes unchanged, dressed it with 
pictures, made a big feature of it. But he did not 
call her a pest. Pat was miserable. To lose a 
fortune was bad enough; to be in deserved dis- 
grace with her idolized chief was worse. Even 
Wentworth's unconcealed indifference to her loss 
didn’t rouse Mtr from despair. The staff was 
comradely sympathetic, really sorry; Pat was 
touched by a little bunch of flowers Tommy laid 
on her desk and his whispered, ‘‘ You don’t need 
a fortune any more'n you need a new bus.” 

Her story told the tale with which she had 
tried to convince *‘Beauty’’—that she had fallen 
asleep in the safe deposit vault rooms, to wake 
when the burglars entered Hillman knew 
better, but forebore to press her; tips are as 
sacred to a new spaper man asac ynfidence toa 
doctor or a lawyer. The police didn’t believe 
her. But even when the department told her 
that without the source of her information it 
couldn't trace the robbers, Pat stuck to her 
story. 

“If you can't trace them through my de- 
scription and their names, ‘Beauty’ and ‘Gan- 
der,’ *' she answered, “‘then I'm out a fortune.”’ 

“Oh, we know well enough it was Beauty 
Halliwell and Gander Crampton. We are sure, 
though there isn't any evidence, that ‘Dabney’ 
is your old enemy. But if we knew who tipped 
you off, we'd be able to trace where the bonds 
went, maybe."’ 

For ‘‘Dabney”’ Pat substituted “‘Kelly’’ in her 
mind, but knew it was hopeless to say so 

Nobody tipped me off,"’ she answered, and 
to that story she stuck I won't implicate a 
man who's trying to run straight for all the 
fortunes in the world,"’ she thought, passion- 
ately. ‘‘Dan Jacobinski risked his liberty to 
save my fortune. It's my own fault I lost it 
I won't let them put him behind the bars again, 
when he’s going to run straight for the sake of 
his little daughter.”” 

It was her one great comfort for the loss of the 
bonds the thieves were clever enough to keep, 
not try to sell. ‘“They're probably right here 
in the city, in some other safe deposit vault,” 
mourned the police captain in charge of the case 
‘They'll wait until this is half-forgotten, and 
then feed them out a few at atime. You should 
have had them registered.”’ 

That was cold comfort to Pat. The way her 
father had left them had been good enough for 
her; she had never thought of having them 
registered. Nor would she ask the International 
Trust Company for restitution, although half a 
dozen lawyers made ‘‘fifty-fifty’’ propositions to 
sue the company for improper safeguards and 
employing venal clerks. She dismissed them 


without ceremony and went straight to Mr. 
Morton with the tale. 

“It’s my fault,’ she told him. ‘You are not 
responsible. I shall not sue or complain."’ 

Mr. Morton thanked her gravely. 

Yet Pat had too many things to think of to 
mourn much for money which she had repeatedly 
proclaimed she didn’t know how to use or what 
to do with. The Times-Star campaign for an 
honest Legislature and a graft-free city adminis- 
tration was bitterly fought. Pat was in the 
thick of it and expected to continue. A news- 
paper thrives on a fight; a hard contest makes 
its circulation grow rapidly. The Times-Star 
bought a new rotary to keep up with the demand 
for copies. 

Up to the kidnapping, Senator Kelton in the 
State Senate had done his manful best, but the 
State Legislature was not intimately in touch 
with its metropolis. Man after man, officer 
after officer, contract after contract, the Times- 
Star went after, piled up evidence, made dra- 
matic exposés and drove grafter after grafter to 
hiding or into the courts. But one broom can- 
not sweep out a city; and it seemed at times as 
if two stole from the city for every one the 
Times-Star exposed. 

“Tommy, it’s so hopeless! We don't get any- 
where!"" Pat protested just after the dead line. 
The paper carried a screaming four-column 
head, ‘‘Dabney Released, Kelly Victorious,"’ re- 
ferring to the result of a court action. 

““S'satso?”” jibed Tommy. ‘‘Pat, when you've 
grown young and handsome—look at me! 
you'll be infantile enough to know that the 
blows for right are cumulative; it triumphs in 
the end. Go read Kipling: “After me cometh a 
builder; tell him, I, too, have known!" "’ 

Pat tried to find comfort in her fellow work- 


er's words; but there was none. Mr. Hillman 
was worried, which was upsetting. Someone 
was buying Times-Star stock, heavily. Hillman 


suspected Kelly, but had no means of proving it, 
or of stopping any stockholder from selling at a 
fancy price. “If they get a good minority hold- 
ing, they'll change the policy of the sheet at 
the annual stockholders’ meeting right after 
election,’” Tommy told Pat 

“Why, how can they do that?’ she demanded 
“The stockholders don’t dictate the policy of 
the paper!”’ 

“Indirectly they do,”’ explained Tommy. *‘For 
ten years Mr. Eddington, as managing director, 
has been elected and reélected by the stock- 
holders. He is responsible to the stockholders 
for profits; it was he who made the Times- 
Star an honest, graft- and corruption-fighting 
sheet. He made Hillman city editor; and the 
city room is the works as far as the political 

slicy of this sheet is concerned. If Kelly can 
on or get control of enough stock at the an- 
nual meeting just after election day he'll elect 
a managing director he can control—and that 
someone would fire Hillman and most of us 
Oh, I wish I had money!”’ 


Hillman, the remark slid through Pat's 
mind without making much impression 
Later Tommy's longing for the source of all evil 
was to come back to her mind. But all thoughts 
of Kelly and the contest for control of the Times- 
Star, danger to Mr. Hillman and the impending 


[ thinking over the peril which menaced Mr 


election were swept from Pat's mind that 
evening. Mr. Hillman sent for her to come to 
his desk. She went in fear and trembling; she 


had not yet had any word from him about her 
vault-robbery story, and she feared what she 
might hear 

It came straight from the shoulder, shocking, 
devastating 

‘Pat, you are fired,”’ he began without pre- 
liminary. ‘Ditching us for the Herald over the 
Kelton fire was half modesty, half ignorance 
Taking a chance on the kidnaped child for a 
story was wrong, but understandable—and I 
forgave it. But a newspaper is a public servant, 
not a game. You could have prevented the 
vault crime. You permitted it for the sake of a 
great story. 

She stood before him, white-faced. Twice she 
opened her lips, only to compress them to still 
their trembling. Fired! Fortune gone, no job 
and her own fault! Her eyes filled until she 
could see no longer. She put out a hand grop- 
ingly, as once half-blind Jenny had done; a little 
sob rose in her throat. Of course Mr. Hillman 
was right. She deserved no better. Suddenly 
she knew how tortured Jenny had been in those 
old days when she had despaired over the work 
she loved and could no longer do. Pat loved the 
Times-Star, her work, its difficulties, hardships; 
she gulped down a sob, not seeing Hillman’'s 
curious eyes fixed on her face. Turning away, 
she took a dazed step, and stumbled. She would 
have fallen but for Hillman’s quick grasp. 

“The new sob sister will come on ie to- 
morrow,”’ went on Hillman. ‘‘l am making 
other changes. Wentworth wants to go back to 
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and a Sophomore 
talk about Beauty... 


— had run into her on the 


campus—Anne Ranson, one of 


those clinging little freshmen who 
hang on a sophomore’s every word. 

“Flaine,” Anne began, “how do you 
find time to keep your skin so lovely? 
I spend hours on creams and lotions, 
and even then... .” 

“Yes, eventhen...’ Elaine couldn’t 
help thinking, for Anne’s skin wasn’t 
any too good, and that was the truth. 
Indeed, next to Elaine’s radiant vi- 
vacity, this little freshman didn’t seem 
as healthy as she might be. Pale... 
and “spindly.” 

And so kind-hearted Elaine said, 
“T used to invest a lot of time on 
creams, too—until I learned a better 
WOPiisa 

“And that?” prompted Anne. 

“Why, I adopted a real health pro- 
gram, Anne—plenty of fresh air— 
exercise—sleep— wholesome food— 
and a special health-and-beauty drink.” 

“4 health-and-beauty dPink? 
What’s that?” 

“Postum,” smiled back Elaine, 
“made with milk.” A lot of us sopho- 





mores are drinking it. We 
have it every mealtime. 


It’s 


way 


Postum. 
the best 
I’ve ever heard 
of to get down plenty of milk, yet 
have a good, hot drink with meals.” 

“And you really like it?” 

“Love it. We just never ask for 
caffein drinks any more. Instead, 
we’re getting the best food on earth 
... milk. You know your dietetics. 
Well, then you know that milk zs 
fc od. 
And Postum itself is wholesome—it’s 
made of wheat and 
Well, there you are 


. just about the perfect 
whole bran. 
There’s our 
health and beauty drink!” 


“And 


nounced Anne, happily! 


mine, from now on!” an- 


Accept test—and FREE 
beauty booklet 


It will take you thirty days, most likely, to 
provet » yourself just what Postum-made-with- 
milk can do for you. But it will take only one 
sip to convince you that you'll like this deli- 
cious drink! Senp Topay—for a week’s supp! 

of Instant Postum for a start. It’s free. Along 
with it will come a free booklet on Beauty 


that contains all sorts of helpfulness on mat- 
ters of good looks—a booklet you’ll want to 


consult, time and again. 








You just add hot (but not 
boiled) milk to Instant 





Postum. 
© 1929, P. Co., Inc 
Name— 
Postum is one of the Post Food Prod- P 
Street 


ucts, which include also Grape-Nuts, Post 
Toasties and Post's Bran Flakes. Your 
grocer sells Postum in two forms. Instant City 
Postum, made in the cup by adding boiling 


Postum Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Garden Where Good Looks Grow,” and a week’s supply of Instant | 
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North Dakota Agricultural College Rifle Team 
winners of the National Intercollegiate Champion- 


ship... Above: Team Captain, A. H. Johnson 


Shoot These 
Championship 
Cartridges 

In Your Rifle 


It takes ammunition of champion- 
hip accuracy to win matches and 
et records. You can buy for your 
rifle the same straight-shooting 
cartridges that the North Dakota 
Agricultural College Team used in winning 
the National Intercollegiate Championship 
for the second consecutive time—WesTern 
Lubaloy .22's. Lester Jeffrey, of Fresno, 
California, recently established a new 
world's record of 3,146 consecutive bull’s- 
eyes with Lubaloy (lubricating alloy) .22's. 
That's the kind of accuracy Lubaloy .22's 


give you. 


They Won’t Rust Your Gun 


Lubaloy rim-fre cartridges won't rust or pit 
your gun. The Lubaloy coating gives the 
same freedom from objectionable fouling 
which has made Wesrern’s Lubaloy-jack- 
eted, high-power cartridges famous. They 
shine like “Bullets of Gold.” There is no 
grease on them. They are as smooth and 
bright as your watch crystal. Keep your 
hands and pockets clean. Won't pick up 
lint or grit. Loaded with a special non-cor- 
rosive priming, they go into your gun clean 
and keep it clean. 
Try them and see how they bowl over a 
guirrel or rabbit. Western dealers are 
everywhere. Write us for literature and a 
free copy of Lieut. Col. Townsend Whelen’s 
thrilling book, **‘ American Big Game 
Hunting.” 


Western Cartripce CoMPANY 
#88 Hunter Ave., East Alton, Ill, 

Branch Offices: 

Hoboken, N. J., San Francisco, Cal. 





the Herald, and—I'm letting 
him go Miss Thomassor 
from the World will come in 
your place.” 

Pat nodded, miserably. Wentworth left too 
late to do her any good. It was nice for Miss 
Thomasson, whose story Wentworth had stolen 

‘Write your resignation now. I want the 
newspaper world to know you are out. Then,”’ 
coatinued Mr. Hillman, as if it were part of her 
sentence and not preliminary to opening the 
gates of paradise, ‘‘go secretly to the Capital, 
and take a job I'll get you. And, you pest, if 
you ever forget that a newspaper woman owes 
a citizen's duty to society greater than the need 
of her paper for a great story, I'll—I'll chain 
you to the copy desk.” 

Pat's world went around dizzily. She gasped, 
then disgraced herself forever with a flood of 
tears. 

“Why, girl, girl! Do you care so much? Of 
course you do! I’m rather a brute. Don’t you 
dare cry.” 

Pat looked at Mr. Hillman with starry eyes. 
He turned his away uncomfortably. 

Listen!" he commanded, brusquely. “‘I'm 
not sure about Representative Gilford. Appar- 
ently he's a consistent fighter for cleanliness in 
government. Good citizens believe in him. 
But there's something fishy about it. Kelton’s 
reform bills have a habit of not going through 
the House; when they do, there’s usually a 
colored person concealed in the fuel pile—a joker 
or a rider or an innocent little amendment that 
takes all the kick out. I want the inside dope 
on Gilford. You are to get it.” 

“How?” Pat tried to keep her voice pro- 
fessional, but she wanted to sing. ‘“‘Not fired— 
not fired.”’ 

If they think you are tired of newspaper 
work,"’ answered Mr. Hillman, ‘‘or sore on the 
Times-Star because you lost your fortune through 
it, the little world of secretaries, hangers-on, 
clerks in the Capitol, may take you in. It'll be 
a mean job. You'll miss all this. You won't be 
able to sleep nights or stay awake days. But— 
Pat, we've got to win. A paper making a 
winning fight is a success. Lose against corrupt 
politics and we are dead—people won't advertise 
in us. Without advertising, we can't live. It’s 
the ambition of Ward Boss Kelly's life to ruin 
this paper to a point where he can buy control. 
If we don’t win this fight, he may succeed.” 

**But Senator Kelton will recognize me the 
minute he sees me! He's honest. He'd think I 
was just what I appeared to be. He'd blurt it 
out—" 

‘Kelton has taken his family South,"’ re- 
sponded Hillman. ‘“‘He’s afraid of another 
kidnapping. Change your dress style. Make 
yourself a flapper. Put on heavy glasses. Paint 
up a lot; it'll make you fit in the office I'll get 
you in. Kelton won't be there for a couple of 
weeks.” 

‘When do I start?” asked Pat. 

“Write your resignation now. I want the 
Herald to believe it. I let Wentworth go be- 
cause his heart isn’t in this fight. I think he's 
been had!" (Newspaperese for ‘‘bribed."”) 

Pat wrote her resignation, thankful it was not 
what it appeared my She went home, packed 
and departed for the Capital. Two days later, 
in a modest boarding house, she received a letter 
from Representative Gillespie—her appoint- 
ment as his secretary. 


weeks. Changing her hours made her 

sleepy all the time. Night is day for a sob 
sister, and day is the time to sleep. Her new 
work was irksomely monotonous—copying, 
copying, copying on the typewriter, filing, 
answering the telephone, showing visitors into 
Mr. Gillespie's ches: Had it not been for a 
stray word here, a hint there, a sentence in a 
document or a lifted eyebrow at the mention of 
a uame, showing she was on the right track, it 
would have been unendurable. 

In a little red notebook always in her pocket, 
or under her pillow at night, she made notes of 
every clue, no matter how slender. She made 
friends with other secretaries and clerks and 
became hard-boiled and slangy in language, 
since her fellow employees were so. Slowly but 
surely conviction came: Representative Gilford, 
who apparently led the House forces of right and 
justice against corruption, was in reality tarred 
with the other stick. Not a word did she hear 
which could be used as evidence, and yet in- 
tangibilities convinced her. ‘‘Wait until I see 
Gilford—I'll fix it with him.’’ The words 
floated out a half-open door in Gillespie's private 
office. What could Gillespic, a friend of Boss 
Kelly, ‘“‘fix’’ with Representative Gilford? 
“Gilford? Oh, he gets his from the money 
crowd'’—a totally unprovable statement from 
the private secretary of another representative, 
made at a luncheon with Pat. No proof, but 
illuminating. 

Every day she picked up phrases, words, hints 


[w= Pat looked back upon two most difficult 
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All were carefully set forth in her little note- 
book. Separately, nothing; together, material 
for a story, the publication of which might give 
Representative Gilford trouble. Pat doubted 
that it would be published, but it might be set 
up in type and shown Mr. Gilford with the 
promise of publication if he didn’t push in the 
House the Bribery and Corruption Act which 
Senator Kelton and the forces of honest politics 
were trying to pass. 

Long, long days; hard, tiresome, monotonous 
labor; stupid evenings and wakeful nights; a 
cheerless boarding house, a drab and uncomfort- 
able room. But she forgot them all when the 
big chance came. 

Passing through a Capitol corridor, going to 
lunch, Pat looked through a door onlin ajar 
in Representative Gilford’s office. It was empty. 
She stepped quickly in and closed the door. 
On his secretary's desk lay two letters, The one 
on top was of no interest; she lifted it to scan the 
second—and drew in her breath sharply, ‘‘Pren- 
tiss has resigned from the Times-Star and is 
working for Gillespie. Warn him, and watch 
your step. K." 

Pat stood uncertain. What todo? K? Kelly? 
No matter! Someone warning Representatives 
Gilford and Gillespie to beware of her. She 
tucked the letter in her pocket and flew. 

“| suppose I'm a burglar,"’ Pat grinned. ‘But 
this is too priceless to be true.”" 

Pat walked rapidly back to her boardin 
house, packed her bag, paid her bill, and lett 
on the first train. Her usefulness at the Capitol 
was ended; what she knew was too important 
to keep. Doubtless the loss of that letter would 
be reported to Mr. Gilford at once; his secretary 
might suspect who had stolen it. 

“They are not squeamish,’’ Pat thought. 
“Kelly and Dabney would as soon have robbed 
as not. IL think I won't go home on this 
train.” 

Pat got off at the next stop, waited over one 
train, took the next and got off again, this time 
seventy-five miles from the city. Here she 
hired a car to take her the three hours’ journey 
home 

““Ie'll get me there in the evening; I'll go right 
to Mr. Hillman.” 

But the best-laid plans of sob sisters cannot 
stand against a worn-out tire. A tire blew out, 
and fixing it on the road in the dark was a long 
and wearisome job. When the hired car finally 
limped into the city it was late, and Pat was 
tired out. 

“Oh, well, it'll keep until tomorrow,” Pat 
said to herself. ‘‘Drive me to 8657 Somerset— 
know where that is?’’ she asked the driver. 

Pat counted out the thirty dollars, her bargain 
for the long ride, and walked wearily up the 
steps of her apartment. She noticed no one on 
the street; no moving shadows in the dim hall 
spoke of danger. Pat was sure her two train 
changes and journey in the car had baffled any 
possible pursuit. 

Pat's apartment, a ‘‘walk-up"’ like the one in 
which she had lived with Jenny in her apprentice- 
ship days on the Times-Star, was old ae very 
comfortable. Quiet people lived in it; it was 
in a respectable if unfashionable neighborhood. 
No ibd ganas disturbed its peace at night; its 
tenants were not patrons af beuteagen: its 
service was good. Pat loved her little home, 
and took out her key to let herself in with a 
sigh of thankfulness. It had been a long day; 
the two weeks had seriously interfered with her 
sleep. 

The key stuck, oddly, in the lock;'she tried 
three times before it finally went in. 

“That's odd,’’ she thought. ‘“‘Ie always 
fitted, before."” 

The lock opened at last; Pat closed the door, 
lic the light in her little living room and ex- 
amined her key. Some white substance stuck 
to it. 

“Wax!” she cried aloud. 
else know of Tubby Spitzer?" 

She went over her apartment minutely, but 
found no trace of any intruder; nothing was 
missing. 

“I'm a fool,"’ she told herself. *“The janitor 
has been waxing the woodwork. My, it’s late!"’ 
She looked at her wrist watci, then wound 
and set her living-room clock—it was mid- 
night. 

She threw her bag in the closet without un- 
packing it; then thought better of it, and 
opened it. From it she took the letter and the 
little red notebook. “‘I'll just read this over 
before I go to sleep—oh-h-h!”” came a yawn. 
Pat undressed, took a warm bath, and then sat 
down by her dressing table to read her notes. 
But the letters danced before her eyes; she 
yawned repeatedly. Finally she gave it up, put 
a and book on the dresser and crawled into 
bed. 


“Does someone 
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were troubled and restless 
She dreamed queer dreams 
Senator Kelton bought the Herald and hired he-. 
She kidnapped Ward Boss Kelly and held him for 
ransom; he paid back her bonds for freedom, but 
they were worthless. Then she entered his house 
with a waxed key to steal evidence, and the boards 
in his home creaked under her footsteps. The 
light she flashed in his eyes was reflected back to 
her own—Pat ‘awoke with a start. She looked 
into blackness; she never slept with a light, yet 
the impression of illumination was strong. Then 
the dimness which was her window oriented 
her—she was in her own apartment, not burglar- 
izing another! She was in bed and tired, and 
must sleep; she turned over to compose herself 
But something was wrong! She sniffed; what 
was it that smelled so—so— A board creaked 
Pat started, then sank back on her pillows, 
boards often did creak in the old apartment 
Still she was not comfortable; something was 
not right. She knew herself half asleep, stil! 
partly in a nightmare. And yet—she sniffed 
again. Then she sat up in bed, suddenly wide 
awake. 

By that intangible unknown nameless sixth 
sense which warns of danger, she felt she was 
not alone. Someone was in the room! 

“The wax!’ she whispered inaudibly. ‘A 
burglar—"’ 

Pat was fearless, but not foolishly reckless 
Burglars usually carried guns, and guns were to 
use. Pat had no valuable worth risk of injury. 
Her impulse was to lie still and pretend the sleep 
the burglar—if she was not stil! dreaming—un- 
doubtedly thought she enjoyed. Then a new 
thought disturbed her: had she been seen coming 
home? Perhaps she was not as clever as she 
thought; Senator Gilford’s secretary might have 
reported the theft of the letter to ‘‘K,"’ and the 
burglar might de after it. 

Suddenly Pat became angry. A thief after 
money could have it and welcome. But after her 
hard-won story? Two unhappy and uncomfort- 
able weeks flashed through her mind. She threw 
off the bedclothes and darted to the dressing 
table on which she had laid the book and the 
letter. Then she screamed, a healthy full-lunged 
yell, cut short by a hand clapped across her 
mouth. A rough push whirled her to one side; 
a slow chuckle, a swift step—her door slammed 
Shaking, Pat yroped for the table and the light 
Her first glance was for the book and letter 
and both were gone 

Hand to her heart, Pat shivered; then she 
sniffed again. This time the odor was strong 
enough to recognize—the thoroughly disliked 
smell of a perfume. 

*“Wentworth!"’ cried Pat, her hands clenching. 
“Wentworth!” 


CHAPTER SIX 
Vitriol! 


AT waited impatiently at her door for the 
Prrcesing paper; she expected the Herald to 

be late, but not the Times-Star. Both 
arrived at once and—she glanced at her clock 
at seven-thirty. Why should the Times-Star be 
an hour late? She flattened out the Herald; five 
minutes later she shook her head in admiration 

“That's a clever story,"’ she sighed. Her pa- 
tiently gatinered facts had been woven into an 
interview with Gilford; all the hints she had 
noted were discounted as stories whispered by his 
opponents in the political fight. Even the letter 
was laughed at. Her name was not mentioned, 
but a ‘newspaper spy"* was described as “‘ planted 
in the Capitol by the dishonest journals fighting 
us. 

The teeth of her story had been drawn. Pat 
knew enough politics to understand that the 
truth never catches'up with a lie. Explanations 
command neither readers nor attention. 

She gulped a hastily made cup of coffee and 
dressed. Gre could not wait. As before, when 
Jenny's need of a vacation to rest her eyes gave 
her courage, she would go to Mr. Hillman’s 
house. As she strapped on her wrist watch its 
hands pointed to seven. The clock in her living 
room said eight. 

“Oh, fool, fool!"’ she anathematized herself 
“He set the clock forward! 1 did have time to 
get the Times-Star—of course both papers came 
out together!"’ 

Pat told Mr. Hillman her story rapidly, with- 
out frills or excuses. Without answering, he 
read the Herald story. Then: 

“How did you know it was Wentworth?” 

“That horrible perfume he's addicted to,’ 
answered Pat. 

“Are you sure” 

Pat opened her mouth to answer, then closed 
it again, thinking. She was sure of the perfume 
But the low chucx!e was not Wentworth’s, and 
the burglar didn't feel like Wentworth; he was 
more solid, stronger than she thought the slen- 
der reporter. 
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No. The smell was the smell of Wentworth, 
but the hand was the hand of—you tell me,’’ she 
answered. 

‘Then an accusation of burglary would only 
make us ridiculous," answered Hillman. *‘We'll 
just spread the story quietly; it won't do any 
good, but— Great Scot! When newspapers 
hegin to rob private residences—"" 

‘No!”’ cried Pat. ‘‘Listen, Mr. Hillman. I 
won't say a word about it. Don't tell the staff. 
I'll have my lock changed at once, of course— 
but—I have an idea! Promise you won't say 
anything.” 

Hillman looked at her curiously. 
idea?”’ he asked 

But Pat wouldn't tell. ‘‘It’s my apartment he 
burgled, and it’s my story he stole. Publicity 
won't get it back or bring punishment. Silence 
may. Promise?”’ 

‘All right, you pest.”’ 

The more Pat thought of it, the more con- 
vinced she was that Wentworth had drenched 
the burglar with his perfume, hoping they would 
accuse him; doubtless he had a perfect alibi. 
She swore to get even and restore what she re- 
garded as the “honor of the Times-Star,"’ by 
which she meant the ascendancy of that journal 
over the Herald. But she had little time to plan. 
Election was but a short two weeks away; in 
spite of Mr. Morton's support, the citizens’ 
pure-politics forces were not making much head- 
way. The frustrated kidnapping, though it 
did not compel Senator Kelton to withdraw his 
name from the ballots, had driven him out of the 
State. He made flying trips back and forth, but 
he feared another kidnapping. His enemies 
took heart 


ILLMAN concentrated the best minds of 
his staff in tireless investigations. The 
contest, begun as a usual political battle, 

became a vital war. Defeat for Kelton and his 
associates at the polls would seriously injure 
the Times-Star by loss of both prestige and ad- 
ertising revenues. It was not only a fight for 
right against corruption, but for life itself. 

‘And they are still buying up stock—whoever 
they’ are!’’ Mr. Hillman told her. ‘‘Pat, 
ve've got to win."’ 

Then the bluebird of good luck perched on the 
oof of the Times-Star building. In some under- 
ground way he would not divulge—Hillman, 
too, was loyal to his tips—he got possession of 
documents, the publication of which he believed 
would so shock the state as to the extent of the 
bribery and corruption in high places, and the 
domination of the evil political ring which 
Ward Boss Kelly headed, that the election would 
swing to the Ktlton ticket 

“If I break this story, Kelton is elected,”’ he 
told Pat. ‘Kelly will be badly bent, if not 
broken. Oh, I don’t suppose I can get an in- 
dictment, let alone a trie or conviction. But 
if these bank books and checks don’t defeat 
Kelly's ticket, I don’t know politics.” 

‘When are you going to let it go?’ asked Pat. 

‘I may not break it at all,’ crowed Hillman. 
I'll show a proof of the screamer to Kelly 
beforehand—rather than have it published he 
may throw his support to Kelton. That's com- 
promising with evil, but better a sure win and 
let Kelly survive than try to bust him and fail 
and maybe not win.” 

Pat heard no more of the screamer for three 
days. Then, surprisingly, Mr. Morton sent her 
a verbal message asking her to come to the 
International Trust Company. A request from 
Mr. Morton was a command, so Pat went im- 
mediately. 

A police captain she knew and three men she 
had never seen were in the banker's private 
office. A bundle occupied the otherwise empty 
glass-topped desk. 

‘Miss Prentiss, | have good news for you,” 
began Mr. Morton. ‘You had it in your power 
to do us great harm; a suit over the loss dl veut 
fortune would have seriously injured us. 


“What 


You 
took the blame; I think some of it was rightly 
vours. But our Board of Directors voted all the 
money necessary to use all the resources of the 
best private detective agency in the world. 
They—we—have recovered the bulk of your 
bonds."’ 

‘““You—you mean—you mean I am not poor 
any more?’’ stammered Pat 

Mr. Morton undid the bundle on the table. 
As the string was cut and the bulging brown pa- 
per fell open, yellow and blue papers cascaded 
on the desk; as once before, Pat saw amazing 
figures—$5,000 and $10,000. 

‘We have checked with the bond list you gave 
us. All but some fifty-three thousand dollars 
of bonds are here. We wanted the Times-Star 
to have the scoop—isn't that what you call it?— 
of their return." 

Pat sat down in a chair, weakly. It was very 
sudden, Although she had not lamented the 
loss of her fortune as much as she had expected 


to, still, suddenly to find herself wealthy again 
was most disturbingly exciting 





| wish I had money."’ Tommy's statement 

pped into her mind. She put her hands to her 
ead, holding it tightly; she felt herself grow 
white. 

““Here—don't faint!’’ The police captain, 
used to the preliminary symptoms, sprang for- 
ward. But Pat rose with a laugh. 

“I'm not going to faint. Tell me, did you 
catch ‘Beauty’ and ‘Gander’?"’ 

The question seemed natural, but Pat's anxiety 
was not what it appeared. A plan was forming 
in her mind. 

‘We will get them; so far, all we got was the 
bonds,"" one of the men Pat supposed to be 
private detectives answered. 

‘“Good!"’ cried Pat. ‘Will you do me a great 
favor? Don’t tell anyone I have my bonds back 

wait a while. No, I'm not crazy; the beat will 
keep! Promise me, all of you—here!’’ She 
grabbed four five-thousand-dollar bonds and 
thrust one each into the hands of the astonished 
detectives and police captain. “‘Give me your 
word you will say nothing for two weeks—and 
let me talk to Mr. Morton a moment." 

Mr. Morton raised his hand to protest. The 
men thanked her, amazed, confused, happy 

five thousand dollars was more than they 
made in a year. Pat silenced Mr. Morton with 
a pleading glance. He led her into an adjoin- 
ing room, and began anew to protest. 

“You don’t understand,’ she interrupted. 
“It’s the chance of a lifetime! Never was there 
such a chance—listen!"" 

Forgetful that Mr. Morton was one of the 
richest and most powerful men in the nation, 
forgetting that most people regarded him as a 
king or potentate, Pat grabbed him by the coat 
lapels, pulled his head down, reached up on tip- 
toes pd whispered earnestly. 

**But—but—”"’ 

*‘No buts!"’ she answered firmly. ‘‘I mean it! 
Mr. Morton, it’s worth it! I am in earnest. I 

I—I command it! It’s my money—my 
father would do it if he were here—"’ 

Mr. Morton bowed. ‘‘Your commands shall 
be obeyed, Miss Prentiss. Once I thought you 
quixotic, but honest. Now I think you are— 
worthy of your reputation as a newspaper wo- 
man. I'll have the papers prepared immediately 
for you to sign.” , 


than she had ever been in her life—not 

because she had money, but for what that 
money might do, if her whispered plan could be 
put through. Then she forgot both money and 
plan in avidly reading the proofs of the ‘check 
and bank-book story’’ which Mr. Hillman 
showed her. 

“I've sent a copy to Kelly!’’ he crowed. 
“He'll get it at five o'clock. I've given him 
until dead line to think it over. If he comes 
across, I'll not print it. If he refuses, in it goes. 
It will sure cramp his style on election day!" 

It was a daring story, but Hillman had the 
documents to prove it. Pat could not imagine 
Kelly allowing it to be published. She danced 
out of the Times-Star at half-past seven to eat 
dinner at the Sign of the Dirty Spoon, the little 
lunchroom in which Jenny had given her that 
first distasteful meal, thinking gleefully of Boss 
Kelly’s chagrin. 

As she finished her meal a note was handed her 
“Can you come to see me for a few minutes? 
I've sent the car. Sylvanus Morton." 

Pat went readily, thinking he-wished to con- 
sult further about her plan. She climbed into 
the big limousine unsuspectingly—and was 
seized, a sack pulled over her head, and whirled 
away, all in one swift moment. 

Pat struggled unavailingly. Strong hands held 
her; her eyes and mouth were covered; she could 
neither see nor breathe. She stopped struggling; 
it did no good. The air in the bag was foul. She 
gasped, her head rang. Stars danced before her 
eyes; she struggled again, but more feebly. 
Someone growled, ‘‘Here, don’t kill her! We 
need her alive! Wait awhile!" As the bag was 
lifted a little, a gasp of fresher air partially 
revived her. 

The car veered in many confusing turns to 
right and left. Pat could not tell where she was, 
or in what direction they traveled. Nor could 
she imagine who had kidnapped her, or why; 
they could not know she had had her fortune 
returned—or could they? The fake note was 
signed with the great financier’s name—Pat’s 
heart pounded sickeningly. Since she had beaten 
Kelly on the crooked contract bid he had hated 
her; the frustrated kidnapping, which Pat was 
morally sure Kelly was behind, could not have 
made him love her more. ‘‘And I suppose this 
is the same gang,"” she thought. ‘But why? 
Why? What do they want?” 

After riding what seemed to Pat hours, she 
heard a voice say: “Tie her legs and hands; 
we're almost there. Pull the bag tight.”” 

Swift hands trussed her up; the bag was tied 
close about her neck. Pat submitted patiently. 
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The game of 





rs 


“ HENEVER we camped near 

the scene of one of our historic 
battles with the Crows or the Gros 
Ventres, we youngsters would take our 
bows and arrows and a bag of pemmican 
(dried venison) and go to this spot to 
play our war games. 

“Our arrows had soft, round balls on 
the end and whenever we hit another 
boy with one he would pretend to die 
and we would take from his head a lock 
of black horsehair he had put there to 
represent a scalp. 

“We painted our bodies the color of 
the landscape and tried to surprise our 
enemies by stealing up on them in our 
moccasins. The five boys who won the 
most scalps were the heroes of the dance 
of victory we held afterwards. 

“Quite different from your modern 
game of baseball, you see, but we learned 
the same lesson from our games that you 
do from yours. 

“You wouldn’t try to learn to pitch 
or bat by wearing a stiff leather jacket. 
It would cramp your muscles so they 


couldn’t develop. The same thing is 


The Relay 
Rubber cleats on soles 
will accustom your feet 
to football shoes. 
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Told by 
Buffalo Child 


Long Lance 


Blackfoot Indian Chief. Trick rider 
for Buffalo Bill. Captain, World 
War (wounded, decorated for brav- 


ery). Author of “Long Lance.” 








true of your shoes. Strengthen your feet 

which are more important than your 
arms in many forms of athletics 
wearing canvas rubber-soled sport shoes 
that give free play to the muscles. 

“T always wear canvas rubber-soled 
shoes on long hikes and stiff climbing. 
They are more like 
our Indian moccasins 
than any other mod- 
ern shoes.” 


by 


OT only are Goodrich Sport Shoes 

designed to develop the foot and 
leg muscles so necessary to an athlete 
but they are the style classics of canvas 
rubber-soled shoes. 

Demand them by name—say “Good- 
rich Sport Shoes!” Make sure of getting 
the best that Indian lore and modern 
science offer you. The best shoe stores 
carry them. 

The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Com- 
pany, established 1870, Akron, Ohio. 
Pacific Goodrich Rubber Company, Los 
Angeles, Calif. In Canada, Canadian 
Goodrich Co., Kitchener, Ontario. 






The Pontiac 
Stylish light grey, khaki or 
brown, with snappy-look- 
ing dark grey ‘‘saddle.’’ 


Sport Shoes 





“Pete’s Spoutin’ 
off again! 


He says Neverleak’s all right 
for little holes but as for 
big ones . .” 


“All I can say is that Pete doesn’t know 
Neverleak. He didn’t see that big nail I 
pulled out last week nor that whole 
mess of tacks you ran over. And— 
we’re still running on the same air!” 


Neverleak has everything else beat a 
mile. No more fooling with plugs, rub- 
ber bands, and patches that weaken 
the tire because of the larger hole you 
have to make to use them. Puts new 
life and more mileage into worn-out, 
holey tires. Preserves the life of new 
tires so that you never know you have 
a puncture. Neverleak seals up punc- 
tures on the run. 


Ask Dad about Neverleak. It’s the old 
stand-by that he used when he was a 
boy — but better now than ever before. 


Get the genuine Never- 
leak in the green and yel- 
low tube at bicycle shops 
and hardware stores. 25 
cents—the new low price 
for a season’s freedom 
from punctures and pin- 
holes. Liquid Veneer or. 
poration, Buffalo, New 
York. 





Join the Bicycle Riders 
Thrift League too 


It's a national organization of bike 
riders. Send coupon today for mem- 
bership and Thrift League Catalog. 
Metai collars stamped ‘‘Never 
leak"’ which form top of every 
tube are worth money to you. 
They will be accepted as part 
payment for things you'd like 
to have, as shown in Thrift 
Catalog. No initiation fees 
no dues. So, send cou- 
pon or, secure member- 
ship application blank 
from your Neverleak 
dealer. 
















The Original and Only 


NEVERLEAK 


TIRE FLUID 





ae Bicycle Riders Thrift League 
a 375 Ellicott St., Buffalo, New York. 
Wyisee Please send me catalog of Bi- 
cycle Riders Thrift League, mem- 
oo bership button and certificate. 
_—_ 
Name 





(Write your address in margin below.) 








To struggle was but to need 
more breath. The car stopped; 
she was lifted out like a sack 
of wool, carried. in strong 
arms up steps; a dimly heard door shut behind 
her. Up more steps, then she was put down in 
achair. Fingers worked at her neck. A rush of 
light, and she gasped a lungful of welcome air. 

Pat gazed into two masked faces. One man 
was tall with black hair. The other was short. 
His hair was curly and his hands hairy, knotted. 
Four pitiless eyes glared at her through slits in 
two black masks 

‘Well!’ she asked, her voice shaking 
do you want with me?”’ 

‘Loosen her ties—make her more comfortable 
She can’t talk trussed like a bird,’’ suggested the 
taller man 

The smaller one untied the bonds on Pat's 
feet and eased her hands. She looked around the 
room; except for the chair in which she sat be- 
side a heavy table, the room was empty. Four 
windows were heavily boarded. A large old- 
fashioned fireplace covered with a heavy iron 
plate, decorated in faded blues and yellows with 
old-fashioned landscape, spoke of the comfort 
which perhaps had once been a_part of the high- 
ceilinged room 

Then Pat's heart leaped. On the table was a 
package and a telephone. Once before she had 
used a telephone without Boss Kelly's men 
knowing she had lifted the receiver from the 
hook 

‘Get out the stuff,"’ commanded the tall man. 

Pat shrank. What was ‘'stuff’’—dope? Was 
she to be drugged? 

The smaller man untied the package and Pat's 
heart leaped in a quiver of horror, for the large 
bottle the smaller man set upon the table con- 
tained a heavy-looking, colorless liquid; he 
placed it so she could read the label: *‘Oil of 
Vitriol."’ 

Pat swallowed, dizzily. She recalled the vit- 
riol thrower's victim, and felt suddenly sick at 
the stomach. Merciless eyes watched her. She 
strove to look away, to think of something else, 
to keep her nerve. 

‘*Know what this is, don’t you, sister?’’ asked 
the tall man. ‘“‘If that stuff touches your face 
you won't be pretty any more. And you might 
not have any eyes, neither.”’ 

But why, why?”’ gasped Pat, her voice high 
with terror. *‘‘What have I done to you?”’ 

Oh, I ain't saying we are going to smear 
vour beauty or blind you,"’ answered the masked 
man. ‘“That depends.” 

He told her on what it depended. Pat listened, 
her horror greater because of a hope, and the 
belief in a duty which would kill that hope. 
“Oh, it’s devilish!"’ she cried. ‘You can’t do 
that to us—its inhuman! I won't—I won't ask 
him! I won't, I tell you—’ 

‘Go on, get ready,’’ commanded the man, 
laconically. The smaller man uncorked the 
bottle and poured out some of the heavy liquid 
into an enameled cup. Then he stood within 
three feet of Pat, holding the cup. 

Sister, this thing can’t be undid. If he 
throws that stuff in your face, you're ugly, may- 
be blind, for life. Now will you telephone?” 

Pat shivered with chill while the perspira- 
tion poured off her. Blind—blind! Jenny was 
almost blind—Pat knew what it meant. Three 
times she strove to speak, but uttered only 
moans. ‘‘Water!"’ she gasped. ‘‘I'll—tele- 
phone 

Putting the cup carefully on the table, the 
small man left the room and returned with a 
glass of water. She drank avidly as he held it to 
her lips 

*‘Now!"’ said the taller man. ‘‘I'll call Hill- 
man. As soon as he's on the wire, you talk 
Tell him anything you want to—I won't stop 
you, no matter what you say. But don’t tell 
him to trace you by the telephone. We just 
tapped a wire for today. I'll hold the receiver to 
hear what he says. You won't hear anything.” 

Pat nodded, trembling. The big man called 
Morgan 9000. “‘Mr. Hillman? Miss Pat Pren 
tiss wants to talk to you. Youcan hear what she 
has to say, but she’s tied up tight, and I've 
got the receiver to my ear, so she can't hear 
what you say. Now listen—and listen hard, 
man, if you want to see your pretty reporter 
again 

He pushed the phone over so Pat could get her 
lips to it 

“Mr. ‘Hillman, this is Pat. I've been kid- 
napped. I don’t know where I am; it took an 
hour or more to get here. I am tied hand and 
foot. One of two masked men has just spoken 
to you. He has the receiver to his ear. He says 
this telephone is a tapped wire and that you 
can't trace the call. The other has a cup filled 
with sulphuric acid. When the check and bank- 
book story is on the street, someone will tele- 
phone here. Then, he says, he will throw the 
acid in my face and eyes. But if you kill the 
story, I can go free after election, unharmed. 
Don't leave the phone—wait."’ 
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She turned to her captor. ‘‘Is that right? Did 
I tell it the way you want?” 

**Couldn’t have done it better myself, sister.’’ 

Pat turned again to the telephone. 

“Mr. Hillman, win your fight. Publish the 
story, and—’’ A rough hand closed her mouth. 

“Spunky, ain't she?’’ demanded the big man 
into the telephone. ‘‘But better not take her 
advice, Hillman. You can get out other papers, 
but this kid’s only got one pretty skin and one 
pair of eyes." The receiver slammed down on 
the hook. 

The tall man pulled out a watch. ‘‘Ten 
o'clock. You got a nice long wait, sister. We'll 
leave you to think it over. You can’t get out 
oh, don't be foolish,’’ as Pat’s eyes wandered 
to the telephone. He produced a knife and cut 
the wire. “We'll take it with us,’’ he jibed. 
‘Come, you'’—to the smaller man. 

The vitriol thrower picked up cup and bottle; 
the tall man took the telephone. As the heavy 
door shut behind them Pat heard a key turn and 
a bolt go home. 


Tse o'clock. The first edition of the Times- 
Star would be on its way to the morning 
trains at three; the city edition would com- 
mence to come off the presses’at three thirty-two. 

Pat began to work at her bonds, trembling and 
perspiring with frightened effort. What she 
would do if she freed herself she didn’t know— 
but at least she would feel better. Perhaps 
they had intentionally left her tied loosely; 
perhaps they had forgotten they had eased the 


ropes. At the end of half an hour's pulling and. 


tugging, Pat pulled her hands free. Five minutes 
more and she pulled the ropes from her feet. 
She stood up, staggered weakly and caught 
herself by the table. But the weakness was only 
momentary. Pat walked slowly around the 
room, examining it narrowly. The one door was 
locked and bolted.| Four large windows were 
covered with heavy planking. The chair in 
which she had been bound was too large and the 
table too massive to pick them up and use as 
weapons. Except for these the room was empty. 

Pat examined the chimney; the fireplace behind 
the heavy painted iron screen was evidently 
large; the iron plate was at least five feet square. 
Desperately Pat tugged at its edge; it was solid, 
immovable. She tapped gently on the iron with 
her fist; it was unyielding. As she turned 
away, despairing, a tiny spot of brown in the 
center of the faded blue and yellow of the old- 
fashioned landscape painted on the iron whirled 
her back again. She touched it gently with her 
finger—and it gave! 

Pat sat dawn on the floor, weak with a sud- 
denly reviving hope. When she had first moved 
into her apartment she had found the fire 
screen rusted and broken. Could this, too, be 
rusted from disuse? 

She held herself rigidly for a minute, gathering 
strength. Then on her knees in front of the 
brown spot she pushed. The apparently solid 
iron yielded—her fist went through. Pat tore 
at the crumbling metal with hands that felt no 
pain from cuts and bruises. Slowly but surely 
she made a hole in the center of the screen—the 
draft from the huge chimney playing on the iron 
for an unknown number of months or years had 
corroded it to a thin and paper-like wafer. 
The painting on the front had concealed the 
erosion from her jailor’s eyes! 

She worked swiftly but carefully, minimizing 
noise. They might come back any minute. At 
last the hole in the plate was big enough. Pat 
tucked up her skirt and stepped through, squirm- 
ing her way into the blackness of the fireplace, 
unthinking of dirt or scratches. She stood up 
in the fireplace, her head and shoulders in the 
chimney. Seeming but twelve or fifteen feet 
above, a friendly star looked down. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 
Pat Spends Her Fortune 
Pr: drew in her breath and ey to climb 


into the midnight-black of the chimney. 

Rough stone luckily gave her a precarious 
foothold. Soft soot slid under her clutching 
hands; she dug desperately into the sides of the 
smokeway, wriggling, sliding back, kicking, 
crawling, worming her way up from projection 
to projection. Soot fell in her eyes, blotting out 
the beckoning star above. Grit choked her 
mouth and lungs; she gasped for air. Sharp 
corners cut arms and hands and legs, but she 
hardly felt the pain. She breathed heavily in 
great gasps—up, up—a slip back—another 
effort—up, up—ah! 

Pat's hand grasped a rod around the chimney 
coping. “Lightning rod!"’ she cried aloud. She 
hung to it, gathering her strength—only a 
moment, for behind her lay a hideous fate and 
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two pairs of cruel eyes whose 
owners might return to the 
prison room below at any in- 
stant, 

One more mighty effort, and Pat crawled into 
the clean cool night air, to let herself down 
the side of the chimney onto a roof. 

She rested a minute, trying to still her suffo- 
cating heartbeat, draw sufficient air into her tor- 
mented lungs and clear her eyes of soot. She 
looked eagerly about—she was in the country; 
where, she did not know. A few scattered 
houses showed lighted windows. To get down 
from the roof was the pressing problem. Pat 
adventured, crawling cautiousiy to the edge of 
the roof that its ancient tin mht not betray 
her by noise. 

The lightning rod disappeared over the edge 

#t the roof gutter into blackness below. Un 
hesitatingly Pat swung over the edge and 
slithered down the lightning rod, her already 
lacerated hands hurting horribly in the process 
A friendly gutter spout aided, but betrayed her 
As she reached the ground it collapsed and 
fell with a great clatter of rusty tin 

Pat's heart leaped—they would be after her! 
No time now for reconnoitering, finding out 
where she was, stealthy retreat; she ran with all 
her might, cleared a low fence with a running 
jump and was off up a dimly seen rough road. 
She got a hundred-foot start, then heard shouts 
behind and pounding feet—her jailors had 
heard the noise and discovered her escape! 

Pat flew. She had no illusions; if caught again 
nothing would save her. But the strain of the 
last hour told; her feet were leaden; her over- 
taxed heart pumped as if it would jump from her 
throat. The faint footsteps sounded louder, 
clearer—she dared not take time for even a 
glance. Her one hope was to reach a house 
with a light and throw herself on the protection 
of its inmates. 

The footsteps gained. Pat heard them plainly 
now, not fifty feet away. Suddenly a glare of 
light showed from a side road; she heard the high 
and impudent horn-snort of a rattling Ford. As 

“the little car swung into the road from the lane, 
Pat made one last desperate effort and jumped 
upon the running ten 

““Help!"’ she gasped. ‘‘I've been kidnapped! 
They're after me—oh, please, please—don't 
let them get me—"’ 

*“Hiven hilp us, ‘tis a colleen!"’ cried a mother- 
ly Irish voice. ‘Shure, I thot ye was a 
hold-up—" 

““Quick—quick—step on her!"* gasped Pat. 

The woman “‘stepped on her.’’ The Ford 
picked up speed raphy —the grade was slightly 
downhill. Looking fearfully behind her, Pat 
saw two speeding forms drop gradually behind 
and finally stop, black shadows against the star- 
lit sky. 

Pat fell, rather than crawled, into the little 
car beside the driver. The woman reached 
over to pat her arm. ‘“Take toime, child, take 
toime."’ she comforted. ‘‘Shure, th’ spalpeens'll 
not git ye wid Mother O'Hara at th’ wheel. 
Til me, now, darlint—"’ 

“Fifty dollars!"’ gasped Pat. ‘‘To take me— 
to the Times-Star—"’ 

‘Fifty dollars is ut!’’ cried her good Samari- 


tan. ‘‘Faith an’ I'll do ut for love—th’ dhirty 
dogs ter chase a wee girlie—"’ 
HE Ford sped on. The country road 


became lined with houses, then changed to 

a cobbled street which soon became paved 
Pat saw a car line, lights, a policeman! She was 
in Brookfield, she learned, one of the poorer 
suburban residence districts. She told Mrs 
O'Hara enough to satisfy her curiosity, but she 
tried to talk little and think much. It must be 
late—she did not know how late. Her wrist 
watch had been torn off in her struggle to get up 
the chimney. Conscience commanded her to 
stop, phone the Times-Star to relieve Hillman’s 
anxiety and fear. But she had not the strength, 
and she was still terrorized. She looked behind 
constantly—her captors might follow in their 
car. No pursuing car appeared, but Pat never 
forgot that ride, every turn of the wheel taking 
her nearer home, every automobile behind a po- 
tential pursuer. Not even the stout strength of 
Mrs. O'Hara, truck farmer's wife, could dissi- 
pate her cringing fear of that terrible fate she 
had escaped. Pat wanted the smell of printer's 
ink, the shaded glare of city-room lights, the 
surroundings she knew; then she would feel safe 
Mrs. O'Hara drove both rapidly and skillfully. 
In less than an hour she pulled up before the 
familiar squat building. 

Pat pressed her hidden purse into a toil-hard- 
ened hand, and with a soft ‘‘Oh, thank you, 
thank you,"’ was out of the car and into the 
protection of the Times-Star. 

The doorkeeper did not know her until she 
spoke; Pat wondered why until she saw herself 
in the little mirror in the elevator. Face cov- 
ered with soot, arms bruised, bloody and black, 
skin torn with the scramble up the rough 
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himney, neat clothes in rags, stockings show- 
ing many rents, one sleeve gone. ‘‘I'm a sight. 
But what a picture!"’ she thought. Vanity held 
small place beside the chance of a feature 
illustration, 

[he city room greeted her with a roar; Tommy 
shook both hands at once; the staff crowded 
around until Mr. Hillman pushed them away 
to hug Pat before them all. She was amazed 
to see his eyes glistening, wet and shining 

A copy boy thrust a proof into her hands 
bank-book and check story. It was 
“Hold.” 

“I'm glad I’m not paying the price for this 
that they said I had to,”’ sighed Pat. She 
shuddered at the recollection. 

‘‘Why, Pat! Did you think we'd run it?’ 
Hillman’s voice was full of reproach. 

“I suppose if I had really thought so, I'd 
have gone mad," answered Pat simply. ‘‘But 
I told you to and I didn’t trust them. Likely 
as not they’d have—have—have done it anyhow 
for revenge.” 

Can you pose for a picture and give us a 
column,”’ asked Hillman, ‘‘or are you all in?”’ 


the 
marked 


Mr. 


“Yes and yes and yes!"’ answered Pat. 
‘‘Where—where’s my bus The office re- 
volved. Pat stood, swaying, for Sandy's flash- 
light. The lights grew in number and size. 


Pat sat down weakly. For the first and last 
time on the Times-Star, Pat dictated a story, 
too weak to push the keys of her bus, too con- 
fused and faint to know well what she said. 


and that of the dastardly attempt at sup- 

pression made a sensation. The police 
were severely jacked up by a reluctant ad- 
ministration in response to a storm ot popular 
indignation. Pat was besieged for interviews. 
Hillman smilingly told her to give reporters 
for other Papers w hat they wanted. Perhaps he 
thought it might do his star sob sister good to 
have Bob Wentworth ask her for facts. At her 
desk the next day, arms bandaged, ion covered 
with sticking plaster, she retold her story to half 

a dozen reporters of other papers, Wentworth 
pe them. As she finished, he looked up to 
say, * By the way, Pat, did you ever catch your 
burglar?" 

Pat saw the curious faces of her staff-mates 
and Hillman’s start. She shook her head at the 
city editor. 

‘Not yet,’” she answered 

“T thought maybe the clues he left might have 
had some result,’ went on Wentworth. 

“Why, what clues did you hear about? I 
thought the police kept such things quiet.”” 

Not from me!’ Wentworth spoke important- 
ly. ‘‘They told me about the perfume and the 
clock.” 

‘*And did they also tell you what was stolen?” 
asked Pat, indifferently. 

“The papers, yes. I don’t know what else 
they pot 

*‘When did you first hear about it?” 
voice was still impersonally uninterested. 

“Oh, it was common talk in newspaper row— 
I don’t just remember when—”’ 

Pat rose, smiling grimly. ‘‘I call you all to 
witness,” she said, her voice level. ‘“‘Mr. 
Robert Wentworth, Herald reporter, credits his 
inside knowledge to the police. He knows of a 
burglary which was never report d, ot goods stolen 
which no one has said were missed, of clues 
of which no word has been spoken by the only 
two people who knew of them—except the 
burglar and the man who planned the theft!"’ 

Amazed looks, a murmur of wonder, a bright 
blush—was it of fear or shame?—on Went- 
worth’s face 

“T accuse you, Bob Wentworth, of planning 
the theft of my story; of drenching your thief 

with your habitual perfume, that I might accuse 
you—and of course you had an alibi; of setting 

ny clock forward that I might do nothing that 
night!" 

“Me? Why 
Wentworth. 

‘Then how did you know about the burglary? 
The police didn’t, my friends didn’t, no one in 
newspaper row did—how did you know?"’ 

Wentworth stared, gulped and picked up his 
hat. “I'll tell after November tenth." His 
voice was a snecr. But he left the room in a 
hurry. 

“Now you know why I begged you to keep it 
secret!"’ crowed Pat to her city editor. ‘‘Boys, 
nota word of this in print!” 

“Why, of course we'll print it!"’ cried Tommy. 
“Let him get away with burglary!” 

*“‘No!"* commanded Pat. ‘‘Noblesse oblige isn’t 
written in city rooms, but it’s there, just the 
same. I jmagine Bob will have a hard time 
living down the laugh, if not the crime—and 
he'd rather have prosecution than mercy at my 
hands. What did he mean, tell me after Novem- 


B= the story of the checks and bank books 


Pat's 


why, you're crazy!"’ defended 


ber tenth?”’ 
Mcre might have been made of this curious in- 
cident in the undercover life of newspaperdom 





had the following day not been election. Any 
election makes any newspaper staff hurry and 
labor as it never has to otherwise; with so much 
at stake and popular interest so highly aroused, 
this one wevied thes staffs of all the city journals 
at fever heat. 


Tes city room of a morning newspaper on 


election night is like no other place on 

earth; a stranger would think it the home 
of a mob of maniacs; but order underlies the 
confusion; carefully made-in-advance plans go 
through without a hitch. Trained computers 
on great sheets for county and precinct figures 
tabulate the returns with adding machines as 
they come in. The news editor collates the 
reports from his many correspondents in the state 
centers; the city editor has (Hillman’s words) 
“both hands and both feet full of copy and his 
mouth full of ‘Cut it’ orders to the copy desk.”’ 
Reporters rush in and out, copy boys run madly, 
presses continuously turn out extra after extra, 
the radio barks in front of the building, the 
motion-picture and the lantern-slide operators 
labor feverishly to keep the crowd in front 
amused and interested, candidates and their 
managers make rival claims and counterclaims, 





As the swift and feverish hours speed by, the | 


truth slowly emerges from a welter of statis- 
tics, unheard-from precincts, miscounts, news- 
service predictions and the deductions of trained 
political observers. 

The election was very close; a fair day brought 
out an unusually heavy vote. Ward Boss Kelly 
had evidently worked hard and fast and spent 
much money to counteract the popular desire for 
reform. Kelton was reélected by a narrow mar- 
gin, but when the smoke of the battle cleared 
away the balance of power lay neither with the 
reform nor with the stand-pat forces, but with 
the independents, and no one knew which way 
their influence might go. 

“If it's a victory for anyone, it’s for Kelly,” 
sorrowed Hillman. ‘‘But if it hadn't been for 
the Times-Star story, it would have been a cer- 
tainty. Oh, well! Tomorrow is another day.”’ 

The ‘‘another day’’ for the Herald was not the 
morrow, but November 10, four days later, 
when the annual meeting of the Times-Star 
stockholders was held. It convened at two in 
the afternoon, in the Board Room of the Inter- 
national Trust Company. Ordinarily it was a 
perfunctory affair, held only for legal reasons. 
But this year’s meeting, as all the staff knew, 
was vital. 


AT went early to the bank; she had some 
Presins with Mr. Morton. Then she stood 

watching the stockholders and proxyholders 
enter the room. Boss Kelly came in, and Dab- 
ney; she spoke to Mr. Fogarty, her father’s old 
friend, as he went by. Mr. Hillman hurried 
in at the last moment, his face set and drawn; 
Pat knew he expected to lose his connection with 
the Times-Star. Sorrowfully he had told her 
that his agents aperes very heavy purchases 
of Times-Star stock 
unheard-of premium prices. 

“There’s only one reason for it—Kelly 
thrown his fortune and his influence into the 
fight. He can’t control us any other way 
He's tried everything—oh, I know we can't 
prove it, but you don't doubt that vitriol plot 
was his, do you? 
or a substantial minority. 
director—I understand its’ 
fire most of the staff. Then the Times-Star will 
slowly change front to a corrupt city govern- 
ment organ, like the Herald.”’ 

Bob Wentworth passed her—Pat grinned to 
see him turn his head away. Was he a stock- 
holder, she wondered. Many men and one or 
two women entered the board-room doors. 

Two o'clock. The door closed. Pat watched 
for ten minutes to see if any stragglers came 
But Kelly had evidently issued peremptory 
orders; no one was late. Then Pat opened the 
door and walked in to sit in a rear seat. 

The secretary of the company was reading 
something—as Pat came in Kelly nudged him 

“The young lady who has just come in 
he began. “‘This is a private meeting—"’ 

“I am a stockholder,"’ stated Pat quietly. 


, which was widely held, at | 





has 


Now he’s bought a control, | 
His new managing | 
to be Gilford—will | 


She 


rose, moved forward and laid a certificate for ten | 


shares on the desk in front of him. Kelly flushed 
The secretary apologized. 

After the preliminaries were disposed of 
Managing Director Eddington, as chairman, 
rose and rapped with his gavel. *‘Our next busi- 


ness is the election of managing director,"’ he | 


stated. ‘I am the present incumbent. The 
chair will entertain nominations.” 
Someone nominated Eddington. A man Pat 


did not know nominated Representative Gilford 
Someone else moved the nominations be closed 
“Stockholders will vote as their names are 
called, either in person or by attested proxy,” 
droned the secretary. ‘‘Unrecorded stock certifi- 
cates will } pe voted in person by the owner after 
[CONTINUED ON PAGE 514] 
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Back to School by Bicycle 

































Been a pretty good summer? You've had a great 
time? Seen a lot? Gone places? Well—now comes 


school! More and more, boys are enjoying the 
bicycle for the quick ride back and forth between 


home and studies. 


Then think of all the fun you 


can have with your wheel after school hours and 
on holidays! Particularly if it is equipped with a 
New Departure Coaster Brake. With it, you know 


you can stop quickly if you have to—it eases you 
around turns and down hill with no effort at all. 
You can have New Departure on any make of 
bicycle old or new. 


New Departure Coaster Brake 
NEW DEPARTURE MFC. ¢ 
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A good shine covers a multi- 
tude of shoe sins. *%& x 
Old or new, keep your shoes 
neat and trim with frequent 
shines. * * If you 
propose to put your best foot 
forward —see that it is well 
polished. . . It 
counts a lot with men who 


make quick decisions! 


EVERY MORNING RISE 
AND SHINE WITH 
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21 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 
New York: 151 Chambers Street: 
Chicago: 108 W. Lake Street; 
San Francisco: 717 Market St. 
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rollcall. Mr.H.F 
two hundred shares 

The man who had nom- 
inated Gilford laid a paper 
hetore the secretary 

[Two hundred votes for Mr 
aid ; 
Mr. Charles J. Belton, one hundred shares,”’ 

the secretary continued 

The same man laid another paper on the desk. 
Voted for Mr. Gilford,’’ mumbled the secretary. 

Name after name was called, and proxy after 
soxy was voted for Gilford. Occasionally a 
lock of one or two hundred shares was voted 
by some stockholder, sometimes for Gilford, 
sometimes for Eddington. Pat kept count on a 
pad; the vote was as yet very one-sided. Mr 
Hillman had told her that of the ten thousand 
shares outstanding, par value one hundred dol- 
lars, usual market price about $350, eighteen 
hundred and some-odd could be relied on 


Adams, 


Gilford,’” he 


for Eddington. It remained to be seen how 
many shares Kelly had been able to secure or 
control 


She voted her own ten shares for Eddington 
Through the R's, the S's, the T's, the secretary 
murmured his slow way. U's and V's and W's 
vielded little; Wentworth voted ten shares for 
Gilford. There were several Y's, and a Mrs 
Zeederman voted two shares for Eddington, 
which ‘“‘widow's mite’’ brought a general 
smile 

Pat looked at her notes; 1875 votes for Edding- 
ton, 4325 for Gilford. She sighed, stealing a 
glance at Hillman. His face was hopeless, and 
Pat's eves filled in sympathy 

Any stock purchased before the books 
closed, but yet to be transferred, must be voted 
now,"’ declared Chairman Eddington. 

There was a rustle of expectancy 

If none is present, I shall declare the ballor 
Mr. Eddington raised his gavel 
Eddington."’ 


closed.”’ 


Just a moment, Mr Pat rose 


THE MILLIONAIRE SOB-SISTER 
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to her feet. Curious eyes turned to her. She 
walked slowly to the secretary's table. Boss 
Kelly scowled. Bob Wentworth—did he expect 
to be made city editor in place of Hillman, she 
wondered—turned his head away. Hillman 
looked startled; he half rose in his chair. It 
was difficule for Pat not to smile at him; he 
looked badly in need of encouragement 

I vote for Mr. Eddington.’’ She spoke in a 
low, clear voice. ‘“Two thousand, four hundred 
and seventy-three shares."’ 

She laid a pile of stock certificates on the desk 
Mr. Eddington pawed them over feverishly. 
The room sat in shocked, stunned surprise. 
Kelly grew red, his pig eyes flashed furiously 
Bob Wentworth Seats } but dropped his eyes 
he could not meet the lightning in Pat's. The 
secretary figured on paper and sat back in his 
chair, a queer little half-smile on his face. His 
announcement was very dry 

‘Mr. Eddington is reéiected managing di- 
rector of the Times-Star for the eleventh con- 
secutive year by a majority of twenty-three 
votes eli 

Pat waited patiently until her certificates had 
been recorded, hearing as the rumble of a distant 
storm the buzz of conversation, the low-toned 
exclamations of amazement, the stirrings of sur- 
prise in the nonplussed ranks before her. But 
Hillman’s face—puzzled, happy, 
relieved, quizzical, and with an undercurrent of 
blank amazement. She knew his thoughts 
where had she borrowed the money? Whose 
was the stock, really? Pat ached to turn to those 
ranks of Kelly's supporters and proclaim that 
ihe bonds stolen by Kelly's thieves had been 
recovered, that she had sold them through Mr 
Morton and bought, at an average of $444—a 
premium price which made her stand to lose a 


she saw only 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


quarter of a million dolla 
over their earning value—t! 
Times-Star minority contro 
and that she had done it t 
keep an idolized city editor in the job he loved 

But these facts must wait for another Times 
Star beat; the reason, if Hillman couldn't gues 
it, would forever remain a secret 


HICH is why Mr. Robert Wentwort 

occupies a copy desk on an obscu: 

newspaper upstate, why Mr. Hillman is 
still in the Times-Scar city editor's chair, wh 
city politics are slowly but surely being purified 
and why one fearless newspaper dares contim 
to tell the truth. 

The city room made one abortive effort t 
treat Pat as an employer. Tommy called he 
Miss Publisher; Freddy suggested that Sand 
make a picture to print over the caption, ‘New 
Owner of the Times-Star."" But Pat stopped th: 
feeling that she was now something more tha 
a reporter with one swift speech. 

My stock is a trust. I shall never vote 
without advice from Mr. Eddington, Mr. Hi 
man and Mr. Morton. I'm still just a Times-Sta 
reporter, and if—if any of you dare treat n 
any differently, I'l1l—I'll—I won't leave my bay 
where you can borrow a dollar.”’ 

“She's promising to be a sister to us,"’ put i 
Tommy, the irrepressible 

Pat turned to him, gratitude in her eves 

“Exactly! “Promising to be a 
sob sister to you, as long as he'll have n 
she nodded to Hillman, half hidder 
behind his pile of newspapers and—Pat smile 
delightedly—reading one, upside down 

‘I fired you once, but it didn’t stick,’’ snorte 
Mr. Hillman, as he put down his paper an 
wiped his face vigorously. ‘Darn this tobacc: 
smoke! What do you think this is, a city roo: 
or alunatic asylum? Get to work he looked 
at Pat—‘‘you pest!" 


she crowed 


around” 





ar? I'm having a wave 
and a golf lesson. Are 
you children all set for 
the day?” 

They were. There was an impromptu tennis 
tournament at the Club, with luncheon, and at 
five o'clock Ann and Tony were having a corn 
roast. ‘Though it would be a better day for ice 
cream,"’ Ann said 

Dusk came on, hot and still. Jules motored 


| the young people to the Hazard farm and Mrs 


| why 


Patterson to her inevitable dinner party. 

“You will be late?’’ he asked Joan. “‘I go at 
eleven for the Madame, then for you. You wait 
You know I always come.’ 

Joan nodded assent. It was very, very dark 
up on the Hazard’s hilltop, but no one noticed 
until about nine o'clock the storm that 
had been gathering all day burst upon the corn- 
roasters 

You couldn't really run down the hill in that 
inky blackness. The young people made a joke 
of it, but they were literally drenched—too wet 
to stay at the Hazards’. Somebody offered to 
take the Patterson crowd home, and Joan went 
too, to see that everybody and everything got 
dry without damage to Mrs. Patterson's house 

As they raced upstairs, they found Jules there 

and Annette—and Marie. 

Closing growled Jules, ‘‘and 
mopping up water."" There was no sign of their 
doing either. ‘‘ But why did you not call me? 

Joan explained 

You are going back, He spoke 
more as if stating a fact than asking a question 

No, I think—"’ began Joan 

‘But I say yes,"’ Jules flashed back at her 

Think again, Miss Joan. There are lights and 
music at the Hazards’—-well, then, at the Coun- 
try Club—and here—it is a very unhealthy spot 
here, this evening You should not 
come back, but as you came, you must go again.” 

Joan's heart was in her throat, and throbbing 
like a trip hammer, but her voice was steady, 
“You promise to take us safely to the Club? 
Then give us fifteen minutes to get ready.”’ 

Left alone, Joan ran to the telephone and rang 
up the house of Mrs. Patterson's hostess. A 
servant answered, ‘‘I will call Then came 


windows,’ 


of course.”’ 


have 


| silence, and no amount of signaling could get 


Central again. Jules had cut the wire 

Just then George appeared. ‘“‘You know I 
stopped at the garage to tell Jules we'd come in. 
The big roadster is loaded full of duffel, and 
there’s a machine-gun on the seat!"’ 

Did your sister wear her pearls?’’ demanded 

Joan breathlessly 

George didn’t know. Joan ran for Elise, who 
had unashamedly confessed that she had picked 
out the safe’s combination by watching Mrs. 
Patterson operate it 

“Oh, but they're on her dresser!"’ cried Elise, 
picking up a necklace as she came into the room. 

‘Those are not the Patterson pearls!"’ Barbara 
had come in time to do her bit. ‘See! These 
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are imitations, probably, put there to trick Mrs 
Patterson. And she never saw them!”’ 

Elise was working frantically at the safe 
‘“*Here!’’ She felt around for the red morocco 
case whose contents she had so admired. ‘Where 
can we hide them?”’ 

“We'll take them with us,’’ Joan decided 
swiftly. ‘‘Elise, you wear the imitations, and 
be sure to show yourself to Annette in the Pat- 
terson pearls. Barbara,’’—she hesitated, 
are the one they would least suspect. If we have 
trouble, the pearls will be safest with you.” 

“Very well,’’ sighed Barbara If I 
take them, I will do my best.” 

A moment later Annette appeared, sent by 
Jules on the off-chance that ‘the kiddos’’, might 
find the real pearls lise proved a splendid 
actress 

See me, Annette!"’ she cried. ‘‘In the famous 
pearls! Joan is awfully mad at me, and so is 
Barbara, but I sav, if Cousin Pat just leaves 
them around loose on her dresser, why shouldn't 
I wear ‘em?”’ 

“Why not indeed, my dear?’ Annette came 
close, so as to be able to report to Jules, but 
Elise evaded her, and almost finished dressing 
before she let Annette find out what she needed 
to know. 

Joan, meanwhile, was telling Sally and the 
boys: “If anything happens—oh, you'll know 
when, if it comes—keep close to Barbara—look 
out for her. Why? Because she’s had so many 
awful times that she needs protecting.” 


“you 


must 


and Joan were unescorted to the car, while 
Barbara had all three cavaliers, and Sally, 
usually the most surrounded, meekly brought 
up the rear alone. When he had left them he 
leaned far out of the car and spoke to Joan. 
‘*Good-by, little wise one! Go home when you 
dare!"’ 

Huddled on the Club steps, Mrs. Patterson's 
house party watched the domineering Jules 
who swore in Portuguese —drive off, making the 
turn on to the main road on two wheels 

““Gosh!"" said George. ‘‘I fixed the tire on 


i’ seemed to Jules a mere coincidence that Elise 


the roadster so he won't get far with it, but he - 


might take this big car."’ 

We won't let him take anything!’ an- 
nounced Joan indignantly. ‘We'll park the 
pearls here, and get reénforcements.”’ 

“Park you girls, too,’ said Tom 
“There'll be enough men.”’ 

But there weren't. There were only two, 
besides the Club steward and the husband of an 
hysterical lady who sat in the Club lounge, wail- 
ing, ‘Hillsboro is in the hands of desperadoes! 
We shall all be killed in our beds! The bank— 
tell Steve Adams to look after our securities!"’ 

The Club steward couldn't leave his post, 


Carter 
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certainly not after Bar 
bara had casually 
trusted to him a red silk 
handkerchief knort« 
around something that felt hard 
Don't lose it,’ said Barbara 

The hysterical lady's husband offered his ca 
and an unloaded pistol, and the party set out 

Of course Joan knew the.two Hillsboro met 
and on the way they told their news: the Aldens 
had been robbed while they were dining, and 
the Wetherbys’ butler, just up from New York 
like Jules and the Aldens’ gardener, had held uy 
a dinner party of twelve 

“Oh, it’s a big, carefully planned coup,”’ said 


one of the men ‘They're professional gem 
robbers, who—’’ 
Here!" cried Joan. ‘‘This is the drive-in! 


Mrs. Patterson's house was ablaze with light 
and from the garage, also brightly lighted, cam 
the thud of a racing motor 

Better stop that first!’’ yelled somebody 

But Jules was too quick for them. His exi 
by the main drive blocked, he turned his ca 
and dashed for the back road that led our 
through McDonnough’s apple orchard. 

‘Oh, keep back! Don't try to pass him! 
ordered Joan. ‘He'll hit the bars—McDon 
nough’s bars. We put them up this morning t 
jump the horses over. They'll stop him!"’ 

They did—with a terrific crash of broken glas 
and splintered steel and . woman's shriek o 
terror. Jules lay limp and quiet in the gras 
Annette, unscathed, fought her captors v aliantl y 

“That Marie!"’ she cried. “‘She would sta 
too long looking for the pearls!"’ 

Marie offered no resistance to capture. Th 
cook had been painfully gagged and bound, s 
her innocence seemed established. Police and 
doctors appeared as if by magic, Jules was pro- 
nounced in no danger, Mrs. Patterson's Georgia 
silver tea set was recovered from the wrecke 
car, and the members of the house party ha 
their heads together over the safest disposal o 
the pearls, when Mrs. Patterson drove up 

“We just heard,’’ she panted, “that my 
Portuguese are in this wholesale robbery.’ 

“All caught,”’ said Peter. 

““And your pearls are safe,’’ Barbara added. 

“Oh, the pearls!"’ cried Mrs. Patterson. ‘But 
they weren't in the house. Jim wrote me 
today, but I didn’t think to read the letter unti! 
just now. He didn’t trust me with the pearls. 
You see, he knows I'm careless. He makes 
wonderful imitations—that’s his business that 
we've trailed all over the East for him to learn 
Before he left, he swapped my necklace for one 
of his most perfect fakes. It fooled me, and it 
fooled Barbara, and her father says she's almost 
as good a judge of stones as he is. I was hoping 
Jules would try to sell it. I'd like to get some- 
thing on that upstart.”’ 

“Oh, but vou did, Mrs. Patterson,’’ Joan told 
her. ‘‘You got a lot on him, thanks to Mr 
McDonnough’s good stout orchard fence."’ 
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RANDOLPH—SECRET AGENT 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 495] 


‘You should go and lie down now! It is too 
bad. I have not meant—it is not meant you 
should have aching of the head!’’ 

“Le doy las gracias por su fineza!’’ responded 
Mark. (I thank you for your courtesy.) 

“It is well. Speak not the Spanish—I would 
perfect myself in the English! But go—and 
rest—and think of tonight—"’ Brilliant black 
eyes gave him a friendly, provoking, almost 
affectionate glance. Never had Mark seen her 
more lovely or liked her so little, even though 
she played into his hand by urging him to rest. 
If she thought him safely asleep with a bad 
headache,—Mark had not missed that slip of 
the tongue when she said, “I have not meant you 
should have'aching of the head,’’"—she would 
be the less likely to watch her brother's cabin. 

Mark entered his cabin at two bells; an hour 
to wait! Inaction was difficult; his anxiety was 
great. Lie down? He wanted to fight! Sit 
still? He paced the floor. The longer he waited 
the more determined he grew; those papers 
should not be kept from him if human power 
could prevent. A knock! He flung his door 
open; Nogi slipped in, fingers to his lips 

‘Come, down deck, now. Cabin two-two, 
open, next dark man cabin. Take—"’ Nogi 
thrust a key at him. “‘Door! You see! Soft, 
fast, fast—"" 


YGI fled. For some reason there was 
| \ need of haste and silence. Cabin two- 
two—22, of course Mark waited 
twenty seconds, then followed Nogi, hoping 
neither Estevan nor Carlotta would see that he 
was not lying down. But the passageways were 
empty; most of the passengers either lingered 
over lunch or were on deck. Mark sped lightly, 
silently, not turning, but walking hurriedly— 
Nogi's whole attitude spelled the need of speed. 
Cabin 22 was shut, but the door opened at a 
touch. Mark slipped in, closed the door after 
him and looked rapidly about. The cabin was 
unoccupied; no baggage, clothes, toilet articles. 
A door at one end—a key in his hand. Now he 
understood! Twenty-two was a vacant cabin, 
next to Estevan’s suite. He could get in through 
the locked communicating door! But—Estevan 
didn’t play cards until two o'clock. He must 
not enter the Natrian’s cabin until he knew 
Sefior Estevan was elsewhere. Why had Nogi 
hurried him so to the vacant cabin? There must 
be a reason 

A slight sound from beyond the door told 
him. Estevan was in his cabin. At the sound 
of voices Mark crept to the locked door and put 
his ear to the thin panel. Estevan and Carlotta 

-so that was why! Clever Nogi—if both were 
in Estevan's cabin, neither could see him enter 
the room next door 

Faintly the voices came to him in Spanish. 
But only an occasional word was understandable 
Then, plainly: papel de escribir—the letter! Mark 
strained his cars. More low conversation. 
Movement; someone walking about. Suddenly, 
so close to his ear that he started back from his 
post, he heard her speak plainly 

‘But are you not afraid?”’ 

*‘No!”’ Estevan's voice was also close. ‘He 
does not suspect I have it.”’ 
‘But suppose he does? 

here?”’ 

Estevan laughed. ‘“That child? Nothing 
but a boy! Even if he did, he would never 
think of looking for it there.” 

Carlotta’s soft laugh seemed to have some- 
thing half-hearted in it. Then Mark caught his 
breath at Carlotta’s next words 

**He is a fine boy, brother. I have hated what 
we must do; oh, look not so! It is for my 
country, and my country comes first! But he is 
a real gentleman. I feel soiled that I have had 
to play so on his gentleness." There was now 
no laugh in her voice. 

“What would you?’ Estevan’s voice was 
nonchalant. ‘‘[t is good for us that he is nothing 
but a boy! A man might have been harder to 
handle."’ Then the sound of a closing door, a 
key turning in a lock and footsteps, light and 
heavy, passing the door behind which he 
crouched 

So! Papel de escribir was in that cabin; the 
key toit wasin his hand! ‘‘That child! Nothing 
but a boy."’ Mark’s mouth set grimly, then 
relaxed in a half-smile. Carlotta’s words were 
Sweet, no matter how inimical her actions had 
been 

But what could Estevan mean: “‘never think 
of looking for it there’’? He'd look everywhere! 

He waited fifteen minutes—perhaps the long- 
est fifteen minutes he had ever endured. Then 
he removed his shoes and his coat; the one for 
silence, the other for freedom, in case— He fitted 
the key noiselessly to the lock and turned it 
without a sound. Evidently Nogi had oiled the 
lock. Mark swung open the door and entered 


Suppose he comes 
P 


Estevan's cabin; he closed the door to 22 behind 
him, leaving the key in the lock. 

He was surprised at the size of the large 
parlor. Through an open door Mark could see 
into a smaller cabin in which a bed was visible. 
Another door, also open, showed a bath 
tub. Evidently the Sefior Estevan traveled in 
style. 

The room into which he stepped was con- 
ventional, but lavishly decorated with flam- 
boyant Latin ostentation. Red and ivory walls 
were picked out with gold. The furniture was 
spindle-legged, ornate. A settee, half a dozen 
chairs, a center table, probably screwed to the 
floor, on which were a dozen books and maga- 
zines, a little desk, a waste basket, a floor lamp— 
Mark had seen the counterpart in many a hotel 
but never before on a ship. 

He wasted no time looking at furniture or 
decorations. Three rooms to search. Where 
to begin? ‘‘He'd never think of looking for it 
there’’ meant the letter was not in the baggage, 
the most likely place to look. 

Mark turned back two rugs; nothing. Crouch- 
ing, he looked beneath the table, remembering 
his plan of fastening the letter under the table 
with chewing gum. Nothing! He went 
through the desk at a glance, foliee only some 
ship's stationery. To plunge his hands through 
the bedding was the work of a moment; to shake 
out and replace every towel took but little 
longer. Still no result. Pictures? There were 
none behind which the letter could be 

Mark stood in the center of the room and 
thought. Where was ‘‘there’’? Some place he 
would never think of looking. The magazines? 
He sprang to the center table, shook each maga- 
zine, each book, one by one; nothing. 

Nothing under the bathroom rug. No slit in 
any carpet seam; his examination, if quick, was 
thorough. No rattle resulted from his running 
hands up and down the curtains which partly 
screened the bathroom door from the parlor 
Where, where was ‘“‘there’’? ‘‘He would never 
think of looking for it there’’—where did 
people not think to look? Where had he met 
the same problem, recently? Mark restrained a 
shout. In the most unlikely place! The place 
so much in evidence no one could think it a place 
of concealment! Poe's diplomat concealed his 
important letter in a torn envelope in a rack, 
in plain sight. Estevan's sister had the book 
maybe Estevan had read the ‘‘Purloined Letter’’ 
Mark looked around the room with new eyes 
he had not examined the floor lamp! 

It was of rattan, a tall pillar rising from a 
basket in which were two books and a news- 
paper. Mark's eyes fastened on the newspaper 
Why should anyone preserve a newspaper which 
must be days old? ‘‘I'll bet the letter is in that!"’ 
he cried as he shook the rattling folds of the 
ten-days-old New York Times. But no letter 
dropped from it. Mark shook the books. No 
letter. He peered under the large silk shade of 
the floor lamp, felt its thinness; nothing. He 
shifted the lamp, looked underneath its broad 
base; no result 

Where was ‘‘there’’? Could it be that Estevan 
was oOut-guessing him and that his baggage was 
after all the place of concealment? Mark ran to 
the bathroom; two large grips were piled in a 
corner. Mark had them open in a moment, but 
nothing but clothing rewarded him. In the bed 
cabin a small closet revealed half a dozen suits 
of clothes; no letter in any of them. 

Back to the main room of the suite; it was 
tantalizing, to be sure—to know that the letter 
must be either in plain sight or within reach of 
his hand, and not know where; once more Mark 
looked around the room. Chairs, settee, table, 
desk, lamp, waste basket—waste basket? 

With a stifled shout, Mark turned it upside 
down and pawed over the contents, his ote 
going like a trip hammer. Another suppressed 
shout of joy, and Mark pulled from the bottom 
the precious letter! He stuffed it in his shirt 
without waiting to see if it had been opened, 
and turned—to face Sefior Estevan, standing with 
his back to the door, one hand on the table, 
in the other a leveled gun! 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


Bandits! 
P= the letter on the table!’’ commanded 


Sefior Estevan, the gun held in a steady 
hand pointing at Mark, who was crouch- 
ing over the waste basket 
Without haste Mark rose to his feet and faced 
his captor. 
“Oh, no!’" His voice was calm, but his heart 
beat fast. “‘It’s mine, not yours!”’ 
“Put it back, you fool!’’ Estevan stepped 
[CONTINUED ON PAGE 516] 
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He invented the 
modern hotel 





His many years of hotel-building and 
operation were devoted to just one ideal: 
making Statler hotels and Statler service 
set the high standard by which all hotels 
and hotel service are measured ... He it 
was who pioneered in providing every room 
with radio reception, private bath, circu- * 
lating ice-water, morning paper, and many 
another Statler comfort. 


The organization of 
EL akLen 
There are Statlers in 


BOSTON — BUFFALO — CLEVELAND — DETROIT 
ST. LOUIS—NEW YORK (Hotel Pennsylvania) 


HOTELS STATLER 
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forward until the gun was 
close to Mark's stomach 

“TL won't!" declared Mark 
‘You don't dare shoot, Sefiot 
Estevan. You might get away with murder 
in Natria, but not on the high seas!” 

Murder! When I shoot a thief in my cabin?"’ 
Estevan laughed. “‘I give you one minute to 
put that letter on the table—"’ 

‘Thanks for the minute!’’ answered Mark 

I'll be leaving while you count if off!’ He 
darted towards the door through which Estevan 
had come, but the latter jumped ahead of him, 
turned the key in the lock and whirled around 
to face him with the gun. Mark turned to flee 
through the closed but unlocked door to cabin 
22, but a sudden thought of loyalty to Nogi 
restrained him. If Estevan didn’t know how he 
had entered, he wouldn't suspect that Oriental 

but would Estevan shoot? Mark's mouth was 
dry; facing a loaded gun in the hands of a 
desperate man is frightening. But he had out- 
faced a gun in the House with the Blue Door, 
and his blood was up. He would not give up 
his letter! 

‘You have ten seconds!”’ 
taking out his watch 

‘I don't bluff worth a cent, Sefior!’’ responded 
Mark. “If you want it, you'll have to take it 
Go ahead and shoot!’ 

Into Estevan's eyes came admiration; a mere 
flash, succeeded by a scowling determination 
As he lowered his weapon, Mark removed his 
spectacles and laid them on the table 

Estevan put the gun down and leaped at Mark 
A low chuckle answered the move; this was a 
game that two could play! Estevan outweighed 
Mark by twenty-five pounds and had height 
and reach, but 

Mark saw a strong dark man coming toward 
him with ugly purpose in his eyes; he revisioned 
a lad with upraised hand standing in a bare 
Japanese room, pledging the woad of an Ameri 
can gentleman never to use for personal reasons 
the knowledge about to be given him. The 
Samurai take a solemn oath; Matsu’'s father 
and the jiudo teacher had been content with the 
American's word. Could he use jiudo here? 

Mark had a soldier's high regard for his word 
That he might never see Matsu again didn’t 
enter into the matter at all. Jiudo was sacred to 
Matsu; only his good luck in saving the little 
Matai had brought him what to Japanese 
brother and father was the ultimate gift they 
could give. The pledge he had given was a 
solemn and sacred one. Jiudo was only for high 
and unselfish service 

Thought raced through his mind with the 
speed of light. Could he conscientiously regard 
this as an occasion when the secret art could be 


warned Estevan, 


used? Or had his own carelessness, his flirtation 
with Carlotta, made it merely a personal matter? 
Mark shook his head—almost ready to decide 
against it and rely upon the less deadly jiujitsa, 
boxing, wrestling, his own athletic prowess, 
when revelation struck like a flash of lightning 
against his mind; he had faced and detied the 
gun, risking his life. He had offered the ultimate 
sacrifice himself, bute tor his trust. If 
now he used the sacred grips and holds, it would 
not be to save his life, but for his faith and honor, 
even if thev had been risked unnecessarily by 
carelessness and too much misplaced faith in a 
girl 

Estevan lunged at him viciously. Carlotta 
had said her brother was skilled as a “‘box- 
fighter Estevan would get the papers, fait 
means or foul; Mark couldn't give twenty-five 
pounds and height and reach, and win. He 
ducked the swing, came up close to the dark 
face and laced his arms in and around Estevan's 
extended left. Estevan velled in amazement 
and pain, then stumbled and slithered across the 
floor as if propelled by a spring. Mark flushed; 
he hadn't forgotten! 

The big man bounded to his feet and rushed 
again at Mark, cursing. Mark exulted; an 
angry Opponent is easiest to beat 

Unshaken by his fall, Estevan leaped at him 
This time Mark tried a simple jiujitsu trick. As 
the big man grabbed for him he dropped suddenly 
to hands and knees and rolled against the at- 
tacker's legs. Estevan fell over him, heavily. 
But he was on his feet only a second behind 


not for 


Mark. The Natrian panted, and his eyes were 
wild 
Mark dreaded interference; silent though 


they were, someone might hear the noise of 
falls, of grunts, of blows. He must finish it 
while he could. The big man became more 
careful. He crowded close, his hands up to box 
Feint, blow, feint, lead, counter—Mark boxed 
with him willingly for a moment, but Estevan 
had too long a reach. A’ smart blow on his 
cheek, another on his ear, made Mark's head 
ring; he was outclassed. Mark danced away, 
looking for the opening he sought; Estevan 
crowded after. 

“Got you!"’ he cried softly. 


“Thought you 
could box, did you? Thought 


* Mark caught 
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a straight lead under his left arm, clamped down 
on it, took a heavy blow from Estevan’s right 
on the side of his head, then twisted around in 
the man’s arms. A peculiar movement, a strange 
locking of arms and head, and Estevan crashed 
to the floor with a cry of pain, Mark on top. 
He struggled for a moment, then lay still, 
moaning. Mark sat astride, the big man’s arms 
twisted behind him, one locked in the other 
His free hand Mark held in an iron grip. 

Mark sat quiet a moment, getting his breath. 
In the terrible Japanese grip Estevan was as 
if tied 

‘‘Now—we—can 
“Have you 

No answer 

Mark twisted the locked arm; not viciously, 
nor very strongly. A strangled cry resulted 

‘I can break your arm,"’ panted Mark. ‘‘I 
don’t want to. I'd much prefer to call it a 
day : 

Still no answer 


Oh, of 


talk! 
got enough?’ 


gasped Mark 


course, if you insist on strong 
measures—'’ Mark put some muscle into the 
twist. The dark face paled; this time Mark's 
eves held the admiration. But the torment was 
more than human flesh could endure. Estevan 
stood it for ten seconds; then 
Stop! I give vou best—"’ 
Mark released the twist but not the grip. 
Good. I don’t want to hurt you. I will 
take the word of a Natrian gentleman that if I 
release him he will permit me to leave his cabin 
unmolested; that he will make no further at- 
tempt on Cleo to rob me of my property.” 
And if I refuse?’’ the answer came in gasps. 

‘I shall break your arm, so you can’t inter- 
fere with my leaving!"" Mark spoke indiffer- 
ently, but his voice carried conviction. 

A momentary silence, then: “'l give you my 
word!"’ The voice was woebegone. Mark re- 
leased the strange arm-lock, jumped to his feet 
and pulled Sefior Estevan to his. The Natrian 
weed, awkwardly, breathing hard, his eves 
puzzled, angry, ashamed 

Mark turned his back to walk quietly to the 
table and put on his glasses. When he again 
faced Sefior Estevan that gentleman was sitting 
despondently in a chair 


ARK was triumphant. He wanted to 
M exult, to say something cutting and sar- 

castic, to taunt with his defeat the strong 
grown man who outweighed him. The reaction 
atter his despondency was violent; in spite of him- 
selt, his carelessness, Carlotta, two against one, 
a stronger Opponent, a location on an enemy 
ship, Mark had resecured his precious documents! 
But something in the drooping figure betore him 
stopped the words on his lips, and a curious 
memory of his grandtather'’s story of Grant's re- 
turn of Lee’s sword at Appomattox popped into 
his mind. A bright flush of shame stained his 
cheek 

Seflor Estevan,"’ said Mark, gently, “don't 
feel so badly. I had a weapon no man can com- 
bat, no matter how big and strong he is. Ina 
fight in which both of us boxed or wrestled vou 
would win easily 

Sefior Estevan looked puzzled. ‘A weapon I 
do not know—I do not understand!"’ 

‘Probably not. But | assure you it is so; vou 
need feel no shame that [ have 
I bid you good afrernoon!"’ 

My promise—it is only for while we are 
on Cleo!"" Estevan's voice was hoarse with dis- 
appointed passion 

Surely! You do not think the terms of sur- 
render unfair?” 

Estevan bowed but did not answer. With a de- 
lighted grin, Mark handed the pistol to his ad- 
versary. Then he unlocked the door, stepped 
out and closed it behind him. He ran down the 
corridor loudly, making all the noise he could as 
far as the first passageway. Then he turned, sped 
back on noiseless feet, entered 22, turned the 
key in the lock, thanking heaven it was oiled, 
grabbed his coat and shoes and again sped down 
the corridor, this time on tiptoe. Estevan did 
not know the communicating door had been 
opened, 

There, Matsu!’’ whispered Mark to himself. 
“Your countryman is safe—so much I can pay of 
my debt to you, at least."’ 

As he entered his own cabin Mark looked at 
his watch; four bells! Sefior Estevan need not 
miss his game of cards! Mark spent fifteen 
minutes thinking, the papers in his hands. Then 
he rang for Nogi 

‘Here's the key!"’ he told the Japanese. ‘‘He 
doesn't know it was used. I got the papers back 
Nogi, how long does Cleo stay in Asunta?”’ 

“‘One—two-—tree suns."’ 

“You have shore leave?’ 

Nogi nodded. 


“Take chis, then!"’ 


succeeded. Now, 


Mark handed the Japa- 
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nese the letter. ‘“Bring it 
to me at the Hotel Asunta 
just before you sail. I'll be 
there every evening at siy 
bells. I'll give you five hundred dollars when 
you return it to me.”’ 

“No can do!”’ cried Nogi. *‘‘No money!" 

Mark patted the Oriental on the arm. **We'l! 
talk about that laver! You keep it safe, and 
bring it co me.” 

“Can do!”’ 

Mark trod the deck—was it a deck, or air 
Never had the sun been so bright, the sky so 
blue, the water so beautiful! He had not failed, 
he had still his trust! Pride came back to him 
and confidence. He promised himself an in 
teresting five minutes with Carlotta if he caught 
her before she saw Estevan—he laughed seal 
happy, gay and care-free laugh 

Carlotta came on deck at eight bells. Mark 
caught her by the arm, pulled her hand through 
his and walked her aft. Mark stopped her in the 
stern; nO passengers were in sight. He turned 
her around, facing him, took her face in his 
hands and kissed her soundly. She sprang back, 
blushing, amazed. 

But, Marquet! In daylight—someone may 
see—you are so—so—"’ 

“Maybe it wasn't fair!’’ exclaimed Mark 
‘But it’s the last time, Carlotta. I have liked you 
alot. Youare a mighty nice girl. Clever, too. As 
an East Side newsboy you are a wonder—I'm glad 
your finger is well again. As a burglar you are 
mighty quick with the club; I had a lump for 
three days!"’ Mark rubbed his head. ‘‘As a 
shipboard companion you are mighty sweet! | 

rsuaded Sefior Estevan to hand me back my 
Coase, and I don't think he liked it; he will 
probably forbid you to speak to me! So I wanted 
to say ‘Addis, espero tener el gusto de ver aV.’ (Good 
by; I hope to meet you again) while I had the 
chance!" 

Carlotta turned red, white, red again. Mark 
had thought this would be amusing; somehow, 
ic was not so at all. It could not be pleasant to 
be thus found out—and Mark thought it anvy- 
thing but pleasant to make her unhappy. She 
looked at him appealingly, and Mark saw tears 
in her eves. Then, without a word, she fled 
Mark watched her out of sight, feeling very un- 
happy. “‘She’'s serving her country, as I would 
serve mine. I can’t give her the letter, but | 
needn't have been so cocky about getting it back! 
I hope sometime | can explain—can tell her 
But he would not even think of it. 

Neither Sefior Estevan nor his sister appeared 
at dinner. Mark did not expect to see then 
again—on Cleo. Nor did he fear another at 
tempt on the papers—on Cleo. Sefior Estevai 
would keep his word. In Natria—ah, that was 
another matter! But tomorrow could take care 
of itself. He slept like a log in spite of Cleo’s be 
ing anchored in the pretty if tortuous harbor ot 
Asunta. Bue he waked at the first turn of the 
screw in the morning; he suspected the wireless 
had been busy and that he might meet with a 
warm reception in Asunta! 

He was first off the gang plank. Customs for- 
malities at Asunta are not severe; Captain Bo- 
merez had assured his passengers they need not 
fear detention on the dock. But Mark was not 
surprised when a nattily dressed soldier laid a 
respectful finger on his arm as he picked up his 
suitcase, and asked him to step to the aduana 
custom house) to see E] Capitan. 

Mark made no protest. Protests would do no 
good and he had nothing to fear, anyway. The 
guard escorted him to a small office near the 
end of the dock, where he was ushered into 
the presence of one he supposed to be the port 
captain 

‘Sefior Randefo? Captain Rimenez, at your 
service! I regret to say Sefior Randefo is reported 
to carry contraband. I must request he submic 
to a search.” 

Without answering Mark stripped off his outer 
clothing, handed over his money belt and opened 
his baggage. Captain Rimenez emptied the 
money belt, counted the money, replaced it, felt 
over the coat and trousers, examined the con 
tents of Mark's bag, discovered the dummy let- 
ter, looked at it disdainfully and pushed it back 
in the slit. ‘Evidently Estevan instructed him 
pretty narrowly!’ thought Mark. Captain Ri 
menez permitted Mark to resume his clothing. 

“L have been misinformed!" Captain Rimenez 
made a deep bow, evidently puzzled. “'I regret 
to have caused Sefior Randefo inconvenience 

Mark returned a profound obeisance. When 
in Asunta, do as the Asuntians do! *‘Don’t men- 
tion it!"’ he said, with difficulty keeping his face 
straight 


a 
, 


HERE are few lovelier spots in South 
America than Asunta. Not large, it is 
lavish in beauty: wide palm-lined avenues, 
handsome marble buildings, a great central square 
with the inevitable statue of ‘the Great Libera- 
tor’ in the center, an opera house modeled after 
Paris, well-stocked shops. Mark spent three 
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interesting days admiring its great library, it He drew heavily on his imagination, but with 
stately capitol, its beautiful residences. Slyne's explanation of Guayzil and Natria for a 

Part of his sight-seeing was done afoot, part background and Mr. Fiske’ s explanation of finan- 
behind an ancient cochero who drove an equally cial matters he concocted a romantic letter, in 
ancient horse and open carriage. He was unmo- which most distinguished assurances were given 
lested but was constantly followed Guayzil of unheard of financial assistance. Mark 

Most of the espionage was clever; an unsus- complicated it with figures, legal pliraseology, 
picious visitor would have thought nothing of percentages, provisos, alternate propositions; it 
he beggar, the country-woman, the street was easier to write it in English; his Spanish 
sweeper who lounged near when he visited pub- might not have stood the strain of such an un- 
lic buildings. But one white-clad figure was less usual romance! 
discreet; several times he saw this same figure “There!"* he said as he slipped the closely writ- 
trailing about after him. On the third day, ten sheets into the now twice opened and closed 
while he was standing on the steps of the capitol, dummy envelope. ‘“That ought to hold a thief 
this individual passed him closely. On an im- for a while, anyway!"’ 
sulse Mark spoke to him. Scarcely had he finished when a steward 

“You don't think you are getting away with knocked, to hand him a card. It bore but one 
t, do you?” he asked pleasantly, in Spanish. *‘I word, carefully written in quaint script: ‘“Nogi.”’ 
know you are following me! Much good may “Send him up!" ordered Mark, wondering 
t do you!” that he should know enough to send up a card. 

The man looked nervously around; he was Nogi appeared. Mark shook hands, closed 
lark enough to be Natrian, but somethingin the the door and stood with his back to it. Nogi 
lue eyes he turned on Mark made him wonder. unbuttoned his coat and shirt and pulled out the 

“Have a fag?’ asked the —_— in English, letter. 
olding out his cégarri//o package ogi can do!"’ he said, simply. 

‘Oh! Yes, I can stand the gaff!’ answered “You've been a real friend!’ cried Mark 
Mark. The man looked around again, as if anx- ‘Now I want you to take this He pulled a 
ious not to be seen. Then: “Buy old boots! roll of five hundred dollars from his pocket and 
Papers in leg. Watch yourself on the train. offered it. 

Don't speak to me,"’ and drifted on But Nogi shook his head. ‘‘No can do!"’ he 

Mark felt a warm little glow of pleasure. He answered. ‘‘Nogi your man!"’ He bobbed his 
vas not without friends; Slyne had warned an little black head, smiled once, dog-like eyes 
igent of his coming; he was not alone! ‘‘Buy bright with intelligence—and was gone 
iid boots! Papers in leg."" Mark did not know Mark sighed, conscious that he was poorer for 
the reason for the instructions, but he followed his going. Then he stuffed the real letter into 
them to the letter. the ample leg of his new-old boots, put his newly 

Many in Asunta wore heavy, high boots, he prepared dummy into his money belt and de- 
noticed; doubtless a common country-district parted for the estacion de ferrocarriles (railroad 
ostume. Mark bought a second-hand pair at a_ station 
pawn shop, then climbed back beside the cochero 
and drove home to the Hotel Asunta—a modern ARK spent the first two hours of his 
otel, comfortable, reasonable in charges M journey carefully looking over his fellow 

But in spite of the beauty of the city, the passengers on the queer little noisy train 
anguor of the atmosphere and the eagerness to He hada compartment alone on a French-type 
please of well-trained servitors, Mark's short sa/on dormitorio,a sleeping car, with compartments 
tay was not altogether happy True, he had crosswise of the car. ‘No one can a me here 
succeeded, so far. True, he had the feeling that at night once the door is locked!"" he thought 
he was not alone and unaided among ‘‘enemies."’ But he was curious as to who would make the 
He believed in himself again, which he found of attempt. At the end of two trips through the 

ast comfort. But Carlotta worried him; to four cars, and a careful mental cataloguing. Mark 
wreak off a pleasant friendship, even one con- knew that he did not know. No one looked at 
ceived in intrigue and carried on as a duel, was him, no one appeared interested in his move- 
1ot to his liking. He made inquiries, but could ments. In the second-class cars the passengers 
nd no trace of his opponents. Doubtless they appeared to be peons, farmers, workers, hands, 
stayed with friends. He spent much time in the peasant women and two or three Englishmen or 
Plaza at the promenade hour, but saw no trace of Americans and a sprinkling of mulattoes. In the 
them; several times he hurried after ladies walk- first-class car the few passengers he saw were ap- 
ing with dark gentlemen, in the hope that he parently honest Natrians or Guayzilians, with 
ight again meet his charming companion, but nothing of the diplomat, thug or thief about 
always without results. Her eyes haunted him; them. 

he was not quite «ire whether he wanted to tell “Tl give it up!"’ said Mark. 
er he forgave her or to ask her to forgive him or how—"" 
for that last speech The train puffed slower and slower. Mark 

But his mission forced itself back on his mind guessed they were climbing the heights of the 
and put such tender thoughts away first mountain pass. He was vaguely uneasy 

“Watch yourself on the train!’’ A cryptic What chance would he have if the thief was not 
warning; Mark read in it that Sefior Estevan, one, but many? Perhaps this next try would 
lisappointed that Captain Rimenez had not not be made by a gentleman but by a real robber 
ro the documents, must know the letter had one who would want money as well as paper 
heen smuggled ashore and would make his next Making up his mind suddenly, Mark put half 
attempt while Mark was en route to Guayzil’s the money from his belt in the other boot leg 
apital on the single line of railroad which con- As he finished, he felt that the top of the grade 
ected Guayzil with the coast. The little single- had been reached; the train rode easier, the brakes 
track road wandered through two mountain shricked, the whistle blew, voices shouted! 
anges, Montana Iglesia (Church Mountains) Men ran through the corridors. The train 
ind the great Montana Querida (Beloved Moun- stopped with a jerk. Wondering, Mark threw 








“T wonder—who 


tains). Though only a few hundred miles sep- open his window and looked out. He saw 
arated Asunta and Lluvia Montana, the journey spurts of fire, as from rifles, heard shricks of 
1eeded twenty-four hours. ‘Bandits! Help!"’ cut off by a savage curse, felt 


Watch yourself on the train!"’ Mark thought a crushing, crashing blow on the back of his 
long and hard; as a result, he spent several hours head and fell back in his seat—unconscious 
of his last day writing a formidable document [To BE CONTINUED NEXT MONTH] 
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Now, my dear Mr. Freedom,"’ he said, ‘I with the light on Now, _ Pronounce slowly 
am going to run this tube down your throat, and distinctly, ‘Good day!" ’ 
after which—”’ There was an order hard to fill. I nearly 

That thing!’’ I gasped strangled. 

Why, of course. Why not? It’s no larger ‘No, no!" he said. ‘‘You are not pronouncing 
than a sausage—and you swallow sausages the words at all clearly. ‘Good day’ is not 
without trouble.” ‘oo-ay.” Try and do better. I am particularly 


Not whole. I'm no ostrich! And besides, interested in the hard G.”’ 
all the sausages I ever saw didn't have lights and And all the time he was peerin’ down the tube 
mirrors on ‘em.”’ with the light on. And I was busy, too, let me 
Tut, tut! I never saw such an unreasonable tell you, keepin’ from chokin’ to death. He 
man. Here I only ask you to let me cut off a kept me doin’ this for hours, until I finally 
mere leg—and then run a harmless tube down yanked the thing out. 
your throat. And you balk! Think of the chaps He sat down and bowed his head in thought 
at Balaklava! Why, the Six Hundred would ‘‘I am working under difficulties. If I could only 
have thought swallowing a tube was a lark! bore a little peephole in your throat—" 
Now, steady! That's good.” “‘No!"’ I yelled. ‘You'll bore no holes ir 
That man had a way with him; sort of me any place. Not a hole!” 
hypnotic, I guess. I opened my mouth, and be- He shook his finger at me. ‘“Think of the boy 
fore | knew what was happenin’ I had a good who stood on the burning deck, whence all but 
foot of that tube down my throat. he had fled! He was only a mere boy—and had 
‘Beautiful!"’ said the Doctor, peerin’ down [CONTINUED ON PAGE 519} 
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A Talk on Target Practice by 
Major John W. Hession, Master Marksman 


“I believe that target practice is more than good fun—it helps 
to make brain, vision and muscles work in happy unison,’ 


} , BOYS! 
writes Major John W. Hession, world’s champion rifle shot. , 

sk at the nearest hard 
ware or sporting goods store 


Major Hession says that target shooting sharpens your /<"*%"* san antae tie 


senses, helps to make you think quickly, and speeds up your Manual, or send us your 
work in other athletic games. Take the advice of such men, dealer's name and we will 
mai 4a copy 


and practice with your Daisy Air Rifle. Get Dad to talk with 
your Daisy dealer now! Notice the “snappy” lines of the Daisy 
Pump Gun—fashioned after the high powered magazine rifles of 
the big game hunters. Aim it—shoot it! Ask your dealer about 
its features of safety, accuracy and durability. The Pump Gun 
shoots 50 rounds without re-loading. It costs $5, and other 
Daisy Air Rifles are sold from $1 to $5. If your dealer hasn’t 
all of them in stock, write to us for information. 
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Old in hostship, new in luxurious 
rooms and appointments, Haddon 
Hall is ready. Its sleeping rooms, 
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where the children are safe and 
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all these are ready, down to the last 
softly shaded light and the tiniest 
children’s toy. And the old friendly 
spirit that has long made Chalfonte 
Haddon Hall famous still prevails. 
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With the Ocean almost at the doors, 
and Atlantic City’s Boardwalk just 
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a few days’ visit do you good? Write 
for literature and rates. Motoramp 
garage adjoins hotel. 
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On Sea and Land 


By May Lamberton “Becker 


written for men, and some of the 
best of these are not story-books, but 
stories of real life. Take, for in- 
stance, FALMoutH ror Orpers, by 
A. J. Villiers (Holt, $3.50), an 
account of something that really 
happened and made history in sea- 
manship—but what a story it is! 
Imagine two huge four-masted 
barques, once the aristocrats of the 
oceans but now almost driven 
from the seas by the competition 
of steam. Imagine these two great 
survivors, the Beatrice and the 
Herzogin Cecilie, started upon a 
race that takes them halfway 
round the world, a race crowded 
with adventure and breathless 
with competition. Imagine this 
told by a reporter who was on one of them and 
shared all these thrills, and can tell it so that the 
most suspicious old sailor cannot find fault with 
the sea talk. All this, you see, makes a grand 
book for a boy, all the more as most of the crew 
of the Cecile were boys of eighteen or less; and 
I hope many boys read it 
But as I am to tell you more particularly about 
books written with boy-readers in mind, here is 
Tue Last Wanican, by Kent Curtis (Coward- 
McCann, $2.00), which is also about a boat, 
though as different a boat as possible. No doubt 
you all know just what a wanigan is—or rather 
was, for this river craft has gone the way the 
barques are going; but I learned only from this 
exciting story that it is a sort of double-ended 
river-scow used in the lumber regions of the 
Northwest and looking, so far as the picture on 
the jacket shows it, something like a Noah's ark 
without the animals. This wanigan dashes in 
and out of the story, bearing a crazy Bolshevist 
giant with a grudge against civilization and a 
bomb ready to smash as much of it as he can. A 
boy with friends among the 
lumbermen and river charac- 
ters—all of whom talk in the 
most hilarious manner—takes 
part in the chase for him and 
in a treasure-hunt that turns 
up at the same time. I read 
the book straight through 
without stopping, and I sel- 
dom do that with a grown-up 
book of adventure. This may 
be because grown-up adventure 
books seem to think it neces- 
sary to take a girl along and 
drag in a love story, an it is 
my firm belief that no real 
pirate could take his mind off 
pirating long enough for that. 


S ene of the best books for boys were 


7 VERY year the John New- 
bery Medal is awarded to 
the most distinguished book 
of the year for young people, 
and it has been given to a number of books so 
admirable that its award is one of the events 
of the publishing season. This time it goes to 
Tue TRuMpPeTer oF Krakow, an historical novel 
by Eric P. Kelly (Macmillan, $2.50), written 
when he was teaching in the University of 
Krakow, and with a boy hero who takes part in 
some of the most important events in Polish 
history of the fifteenth century. Things last in 
that part of the world: the trumpet-call that 
figures in this story is still blown ever hour from 
the top of a parish church in Krakow and has 
been for many centuries. 
Cuatr Rotanp, by Linwood L. Righter 
Doubleday-Doran, $2.00), is another tale with a 
boy for hero, but this time in the midst of 
present-day excitements. I never thought fish 
were especially thrilling, but I have found from 
this book that fish conservation along the 
Atlantic Coast involves first-class detective work 
against fish pirates, and any amount of counter- 
plotting and violent action on the part of these 
rufhans. Chatt has a secret commission from 
the government to find out and drive away vio- 
lators of the laws for the protection of fish, and 
his life is attacked so many times that, though 
I read this book on the hottest day of the year, 
I"do assure you my blood ran cold more than 
once. The author lived and worked among the 
brave men with whom Chatt Roland worked, 
and you may depend upon his facts being 
straight. 


of Wit 





Prince Bantam, by M. Y. McNeer and L. K. 





The jopioas of Rome are part 


the Eagles, by Paul L. 
Anderson 
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An illustration from Kent Curtis’s exciting book, The Last Wanigan 


Ward (Macmillan, $3.00), is a hero-story of old 
Japan, told by two young Americans who have 
lived and studied there long enough to get into 
the spirit of place and people. The tale is there 
a favorite one, from times when mythology and 
history are too closely interwoven to be sepa- 
rated, and the boy-hero Prince Bantam—as his 
Japanese name works out in translation—is the 
center of one adventure after another, attended 
always by a faithful giant who plays something 
the part of Sancho Panza in Don Quixote. I 
suppose quite young readers would enjoy this, 
for it would remind them somewhat of Tue 
AraBiAN Niouts; but anyone who likes adven- 
ture stories would be apt to like it. At the end 
there is a hint that the Prince may have turned 
up later and in another distant part of the world, 
as the great Genghis Kahn. The many pictures 
are beautiful drawings in the Japanese manner, 
with one large color-print. 

I don’t know if any of you have the hero- 
worship for Julius Casar that my class in high 
school had, though somewhat to my amuse- 
ment I found that my daughter 
had just the same when she 
came to the Casar age in 
school,—but even if you have 
not, you will be likely to get 
it from Wiru tHe Eacues, by 
Paul L. Anderson (Appleton, 
$1.75). This is a story told 
by an Aeduan boy who when 
his family is wiped out by 
Nervian robbers enlists under 
Cesar and fights through the 
Gallic wars on the Roman 
side, as indeed many of his 
countrymen did. Here you 
will find some of your old ac- 
quaintances, Dumnorix and 
Labienus among them, with 
no oratio obliqua or gerundives 
to cloud your enjoyment; you 
will see a camp made and 
watch battles being fought 
that you painfully dug out of 
the Latin; you will meet the great Julius more 
than once face to face and feel the reverent de- 
votion his men had for him—such as sent them 
gladly on expeditions of the sort that this boy 
undertakes, with crucifixion always a strong prob- 
ability. This is not just a book to help you with 
your Latin, but a rousing good story whether 
you are in high school or not; yet if it should 
happen that you found the Commentarigs hard 
going, it will be likely to make them easier. 


There are some good stories for girls 
waiting for a word. Rusty Ruston, for 
instance, is an earlier novel by Marion 
Hurd McNeely (Longmans, $2.00), 
who was runner-up in a recent 
competition with a delightful 
tale of Western pioneering called 
Tue Jumpinc-Orr Prace—it will 
be published this fall. ‘This story 
is one of the most amusing I have 
read in a long while, for Rusty 
has to earn the money for college 
by raising and selling flowers and 
keeps up her spirits for what is 
really hard, grubby work by a 
continual flow of fun. The high 
spot of the story is the descent of 
a cloud of grasshoppers; they eat 
up all the neighborhood gardens 
and are kept out of hers by a 
method that I am sure every farmer should know 

I don’t know if you ever ‘‘tell fortunes’’ as we 
did in high school; I told something over two 
hundred in one season, and, so far as I have been 
able to check up on them afterward, not one of 
them came out right. If you are wiling to go 
at it in this happy-go-lucky fashion,—and this 
is the only way in which “‘fortunes’’ should be 
told, for if you begin to believe in them all the 
fun is gone,—you will find out how to do it with 
cards in Gypsy Rickwoop's Fortune-TEeLLinc 
Book, by F. S. Vincent (Dutton, $1.50); it would 
come in handy for fairs and such entertainments. 


HAMBATTLE: How to Pray witn Toy 

Sotpiers, by Lieut. Harry G. Dowdall and 
Joseph H. Gleason (Knopf, $2.00), is a manual of 
arms and the art of war, to be acted out with 
actual leaden soldiers, cannon, etc., on the floor 
or in the garden. If you are going to play with 
toy soldiers at all, the authors think, why not 
do it as real staff-commanders and military strate- 
gists do? There has been at least one other such 
book—H. G. Wells made one for the use of his 
sons which was published in the United States; 
but that is English, and this is American. Speak- 
ing of toy soldiers, here is something I don't 
understand. Last summer I bought in a London 
Woolworth a number of little tin figures for a 
toy farm and found that they had enough of 
these to make a complete rural equipment—and 
no soldiers. When I reached New York I could 
get no farm figures in the New York ten-cent 
stores, but there was a great showing of soldiers 
of every description. I don’t know if that 
means anything at all, but I noticed it. 

101 Txuincs ror A Boy to Maxg, by A. C. 
Horth (Lippincott, $2.00), is an English hand- 
book that has been very popular with Scouts and 
schoolboys abroad. Most of the things are in 
the carpentry line and for use in the house or 
garden, but there are directions for some ma- 
chines, metalwork, bookbinding, hints on paper- 
ing, painting and whitewashing, and in general 
much good advice on handy work about the house. 

Crarr Work, by Edna Selena Cave (Century, 
$3.00), is, however, the handy book for the 
teens this month. It shows how to make such 
things as one finds in gift shops, how to paint 
furniture in the new colors oad dnlgm, how to 
make and decorate lamp-shades, how to use 
stencils and make baskets and mats, and in 
general how to set one’s hands intelligently to 
work making things pretty around the house. 
I am going to use it myself this fall, as soon as I 
get into my new apartment. 
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A MAN IN 


A BILLION 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 517) 


to stand on a red-hot deck—while all I ask you 
to do is let me bore a tiny hole in your neck, 
Ah me! Manhood is getting soft, I fear!’’ 

He rushed off into his workroom, and I went 
down to the beach, to sit there on the wreck 
of my boat and long for the good old United 
States 

I whiled away the time, peerin’ out to sea and 
er for the sight of aship. This queer island 
and its queerer Occupant were gettin on my 
nerves. 


ELL, if I'd thought my surprises were 

\X/ over I got cured one mornin’—and a 

Stranger thing no mortal man ever 
looked at than what Penhallow Freedom saw 
saw and continued to live after seein’ it! 

There was a little grove back of the work- 
room, and through it led a little path into an- 
other part of the island. I was moonin’ along 
this path, hummin’ an idle song, when I saw 
somethin’ comin’ that took ten years right off 
my life! No doubt of it! 

Myself! 

Yes, sir, there I was, as big as life, comin’ 
along that path! By Bingo! My blood froze 
in my veins, and my legs turned to rubber. 

‘*Who—who are you?”’ I tried to shout—but 
it was Only a little whisper. “‘If I'm me, then 


who are you? And if you are me, then who 
am I?” 
‘‘I—am—Baman!"’ the feller said, in a sort of 


a sing-song voice. 


‘““Baman who?" I roared, gettin’ back my 


voice. “‘What d’you mean, goin’ around 
lookin’ like me—"’ 
‘‘I—am—Baman! Good day!"’ he said. 


This had gone far enough. I picked up a club 
and started for him. 

“Well, Mr. Baman, you're goin’ to get a 
lesson 5 

Hold!"’ came a voice, and Doctor Pilkins 
came out from the workroom. ‘“‘Mr. Freedom, 
lon't strike Baman! He is harmless. Baman, 
shake hands with Mr. Freedom!”’ 

The Doctor was the proudest man I ever saw, 
and as excited as a pinwheel on Fourth of July 
night, 

‘*Baman is not a man!"’ he said, rubbin’ his 
hands. ‘I made him. He is built of fiber and 
operated by the most wonderful pieces of 
engineering the world has ever seen. Behold 
the Marvel of the Marvelous Age! Baman the 
First!" 

I couldn't believe it. This feller Baman looked 
as much like me as I did myself 

Now you see why I came here to this lonely 
island,” the Doctor explained. ‘‘I wanted 
secrecy. The world must not know what I was 
doing until it was done. You see how successful 
it has been. There was but one thing I forgot, 
and you solved that for me. I forgot to bring a 
model. I am now going to begin the task of 
making these Bamans useful to an unthinkable 
degree. I will fill the world with them. Man 
will no longer be a slave to work.” 

I admit I was stunned. Think of it. I'm not 
a vain man, but I didn't fancy the idea of a 
billion copies of myself paradin’ around the 
world. It would be too confusin’. Gosh, I 
lidn't dare think of it. 

Can't you make ‘em look like somebody 
Ise?" I asked 

Not now. The precious molds are made and 
all parts fitted. It would take too long to make 
and besides I doube if I could touch 
perfection again. No, this is the final model. 
Sturdy and dependable-looking. I am sure 

erybody will want one or more Bamans in 
cir homes.” 

‘What makes him work?”’ I asked. 

Now, don’t quiz me!" snapped the Doctor. 

[ will not be quizzed. Take Baman out for a 
valk. His parts need to be worked in. Keep 
him down to two miles an hour for the first 
fifty miles. And remind me to change his oil at 
twenty-five miles!’ 

I guess that was the funniest job I ever had. 
Looked like a man takin’ himself out for a walk. 
We were alike as two peas 

Well, that was my sole job from that time on. 
The Doctor was workin’ at fever heat. But 

insisted on my exercisin’ Baman; said he 
vanted him to be worked in proper for a test, 
vhen Baman was to be introduced to the 
world, 

I exercised him all right 
to the beach and let him 
worked on a boat. I was + 
determined to get away if i nad to row around 
the world. So I set to work on a little rowin’ 
skiff. Baman would sit there, starin’ at me while 
I sweated at fittin’ the plankin’. 

“A lot of good you are!"’ I'd roar at him, 
shakin’ my fist at him too. “If you were worth 


cw ones 


I'd take him down 
s log while I 
is place aid 


your salt you'd help spring a plank into place.” 


And he'd look at me and say, **I—am—Baman. 
Good day!’ ; 

A fine feller to have around a busy boat yard! 

But one fine day I got my boat finished and 
was ready to launch it. I pushed it into the 
water; and it was a neat little job, if I do say so. 

“Come on, Baman,"’ I said. ‘“‘I'm goin’ 
fishin’. I'm sick of canned beef, and a little fresh 
fish would go good. Your father says I mustn't 
leave you a second, so I'll take you along.” 

It was good to be out fishin’, even if I did have 
to be stared at by Baman. Every time I hooked 
one and hollered “‘Hurray!"’ that ornery critter 
would pipe up with ‘‘I—am—Baman. Good 
day * 

Little did I think, sittin’ out there in the 
peaceful sunlight, that one of the .world’s 
tragedies was about to take place. But it did 
happen. 

I pulled in the biggest electric eel I ever saw. 
A good five feet long, he was. You've heard of 
these fish. They are charged with a powerful 
amount of electricity. 

This one flopped and struggled on my line, 
and in my haste to get him in the boat I flung 
him right across Baman. 

An awful cloud of smoke shot out of the top 
of his head. 

“Help! I 
yelled. 

And those were the last words he ever said 
The electric eel had short-circuited him. Clouds 
of thick black smoke burst from all over him, 
and before I could get up to help he was nothin’ 
but a cinder. So was the eel. 

I put out the fire and rowed back. I had a 
powerful notion to row away for good, but, 
thinks I, that wouldn't do. I'd have to break 
the news to his father. 

I found him in his workroom. 

‘‘[—I—I—" I stuttered, tryin’ to get the news 
to him 

The Doctor looked at me, puzzled. 

‘Just a moment," he said. ‘That's trans- 
former trouble. Repetition of a word can mean 
nothing else. A screwdriver will fix that.” 

Gosh, he was goin’ to take a screwdriver to 
me! 

**Steady, Baman!"’ he said, huntin’ around the 
back of my neck for a screw to take out. 

“Hey! I—I—I—’"’ I hollered. 

‘‘Hum. That’s static! And yet— No, it’s 
the condensers. I'll need a Stillson wrench for 
thart.”’ 

“Hey!” I hollered 
down. 

“Good grief!’" yelled Doctor Pilkins. ‘‘His 
cardio-motor is affected. Steady, Baman! I'll 
have to disconnect your—"’ 

‘I'm not Baman, you old idiot!" I yelled. 
“I’m not Baman!”’ 

“Do you suppose I don’t know my own 
creations?"’ he snapped. 

“I'm Pen Freedom! I'm not Baman!’’ I cried 
“No, no. Mr. Freedom's eyes are darker 
and I think he had a wart on one side of his 

nose. Creature! Be still! I command you!" 

He grabbed me around the neck and hooked a 
big Stillson wrench back of my ear 

“Leggo!” “I'm not Baman.” 

I could see the wild light in his eyes as he 
struggled to get that wrench down my back. 
So I put on some force myself. I shoved hard, and 
he fell over backward. 

**Good-by,"’ I called to him. ‘I'm not 
Baman, even if I look like him. He burned up, 


am—Baman! Good night!"’ he 


and began jumpin’ up and 


I shouted. 


sent to his doom by an electric eel. I'm Pen 
Freedom."’ 
But I could see he didn’t believe me. He was 


struggling to get up and at me. 

I'd we pote of him and his Bamans, so I 
turned and ran to the beach. I got into my boat 
and shoved off—and I didn’t care to where. The 
last I saw of Dr. Plato Pilkins he was wavin’ 
his wrench at me and shoutin’, “Come back, 
Baman! Come back!”’ 

Maybe he found out his mistake; I dunno 
Anyway, that feller had thought altogether too 
much about one thing, and it had unsettled his 
own condensers and transformers, I'm thinkin 

I was picked up two days later by a ship 
bound for San Francisco. Lucky for me, ivo 
I'd been rowin’ most all the time, and I was 
exhausted. 


HAT became of Baman?"’ asked one of 
\ / the boys. 

Cap'n Pen smiled. ‘I buried his re- 
mains at sea. You remember he was left in my 
boat, all that was left of him. It was kind of 
sad, even if he was a mechanical man. But, you 
see, he did so look like me that I felt almost like 
I was buryin’ myself. Mighty strange feelin’ it 
was, I'm tellin’ you, mighty strange, but—"’ 

‘The truth, the whole truth, a nothing but 
the truth!’ squawked Napoleon, the parrot 
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Two Machines for Your Workshop 


A lathe and jig-saw that are easy to build and efficient in operation 


AM going to tell you this month how to mak« 
a lathe and jig-saw because so many boy 
want to begin outfitting their shops ’ 
vithnout too great an expenditure 
Sooner or later one of the complete out 
. | | 


will be needed, but these two ma 











justable so that you can work on pieces 


j l 


chines will give you a good start 
The Lathe : 

Four things are required for the lathe 

A motor, a firm bed, a tool t and a 

port for the dead center. The wood 

to be turned is of course held betweer 
two cente One of them does not tur! | 
and is called the dead center; the other 
is ato 1 of the motor shaft and has | 
points which bite into the wood and | 
4use it to turn, even though there 1 

msiderable resistance created by the 
tting chisel. Now, by making the | 
ad enter support d the tool rest ad- | 
| 














of different lengths and diameters, you 

will have a lathe that will do good 

work | 
The frame is made from two pieces of 

angle iron (mild steel is best) and two | 

blocks of wood. The rle irons are 

each 4 feet long and 1% inches wide, and 

their thickness should be about 3-16 of 

an inct Get a piece of 4 x 4-inch tim 

ber and from it cut a block 6 inches long 

und another 4 inches long. These will actually 

be only about 3% inches re. They are fitted 

into the ends of the angle irons, as shown in the 

illustration abo vith two §-inch bolts hold 

ng the larger block and or inch bolt holding 

th naller block Tor bottom of these block 


are fastened 


the other 2 x 4 


yak pic one 4 ; x 8 inches and 


x 
8 inche Turn the frame up 


ide down and nail then rmly and evenly 
spaced to the bottom of tl end blocks Then 
bore the holes for the lag screws with which the 
lathe is later fastened to the bench. For ordinary 
work it will not be necessary to fasten the lathe 
down, but some users prefer to have it perfectl 
solid 


The Motor End Centers 


The motor should be about 14 horsepower, 
with a double extension shaft. The hole posi- 
tions through the base are marked on top of the 
left-hand end of the frame and then holes drilled 
through the metal and wood to take bolts to hold 
the motor in place. Countersink the nuts on the 
lower side. Lag screws can be used if you wis! 


For the dead center support you will need a 
hardwood block high enough to come about one 
inch above the center of the motor. This is cut 
to the shape shown, with shoulders on the lower 
side to permit the extra depth to fit between the 
angle irons. Then a lag screw is turned into this 
from the under side and a large washer placed 
above the lag screw head to make a tight fit. A 
bolt with threads cut nearly the entire length is 
next fitted into a slightly smaller hole bored 


horizontally through the top of the support. The 
threads bite into the wood and make a firm bear 
ing for it so that it can be turned backward or 
forward by turning the bolt head. The front end 
of the bolt is sharpened to a perfectly shaped 
point, and this becomes the od pat, It must 
be the same height as the motor shaft and di- 
To make it easy to turn the bolt 
, drill a small hole part way through 
the four sides of the bolt head and then use a 


rectly in ine 


in or out, d 


pik with the point ground at tor extra lever 
y The dead center is set to the right position 
by loosening the lag screw underneath and, when 
adjusted, tightening it again 
The tool rest is made as shown from two pieces 
of strap iron (mild steel will be better \ long 


slot is cut in the bottom and a bolt with two 
washers provided as shown. This can be set at 
any desired position, moved in or out to vary 
with the diameter of the piece being turned, or 
set to the right or left The top edge of the tool 
rest should be about a quarter-inch below the 
center line 
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ith rivets or bolts or both. It will be necessar 
to countersink the heads of the rivets or scre 
on top of the table to make a smoot! 
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surface. Some grinding may be neces 
sary also. The table legs are bolted to 
a board set horizontally as shown. One 
) edge of this also supports the woode: 
upright, which in turn supports the 
drive wheel. This wheel is shown at 
c and should be from six to eight inc! 
in diameter and about one inch thicl 
You can turn it on your lathe or, if yo 
have none, it can be bolted to a shaft 
and smoothed down with a wood chise 
Bore a hole exactly in the center a 
drive a short piece of pipe through thi 
to make a metal bearing for the bolt 
| which holds it in place. This should | 
| a very little longer than the thick: 
of the wheel, in order to let the | 
head holding the lower end of the dr 
pitman clear without rubbing I 
holes are then bored through the wh« 
a short distance from the center and t 
pitman, another short length of stra 
iron, connected to the wheel and to t! 
lower strap-iron arm. This arrange 
ment gives the length of the saw strok 
and by using different holes you ca 
Pe hange from a short to a long stroke 








The live center can best be bought from a sup- 
ply house which makes lathes. It is a specially 
shaped piece of steel and has a set screw in one 
side for fastening to the motor shaft. From this 
same house you can also buy other parts, particu- 
larly the motor, V-shaped pulley for the other 
motor shaft end, face plates for turning thin 
pieces of wood of 


large diameters, grinder 


wheels, buffing wheels, et These are not ex- 
pensive and can be purchased more economically 
than they could be made 

The motor should be provided with a switch 
located conveniently so that it can be turned on 
and off instantly. Ordinary wood chisels are ex¢ 
cellent for turning the wood, although a set of 
special lathe chisels are more satisfactory. You 
will need at least one chisel with a rounded cut- 
ting edge, and if you do not get the lathe set you 
can grind an old wood chisel to this shape and 
harpen it. A motor witha normal speed ot from 
1,500 to 2,000 revolutions per minute will be 
found most satisfactory 


How It Works 


Now that the lathe is completed, let's turn 
something. Put a piece of wood, say 2 x 2 inches 
square and 20 inches long, between the centers 
Tap the right-hand end with a hammer to set the 
points of the live center, then set the dead center 
and turn up the bolt to sink home the point. Be 
sure that the points have been placed in the cen- 
ter of the stick. Start the motor and, with a 
chisel resting upon the tool rest, begin to work 
the piece down to a perfect cylinder. This done, 
you can shape your own design. 

Gum wood is an ideal wood to turn, as it has 
no particular grain, is firm, easily cut and takes 
almost any kind of a stain or other finish. Birch 
is also very satisfactory, as are oak, walnut 
and the rest of the common woods. It will de- 
pend somewhat upon the article you are to make 
when choosing the best wood 

An excellent two-color finish for the piece can 
be given by first staining the wood after it has 
been turned and sanded, then pressing the stain 
soaked cloth tightly against the portions you 
wish darkened. The friction will create heat and 
the heat will darken the portion beautifully, 
from a light brown to an ebony black, depending 
upon the pressure and,length of time the pressure 
is applied 


The Jig-Saw 


If you have a small electric motor, all you will 
need to buy to make this jig-saw will be the saw 
blades, obtainable at anv hardware store for not 


more than five cents each The rest of the as- 
sembly can be made from materials found around 
your home. It will be best, however, to have 
the saw table, a piece of flat iron or steel about 
five inches Square and not quite a quarter of 
an inch thick, cut and shaped at a blacksmith’s 
shop 

The saw consists of a pair of strap-iron pieces 
about twenty inches long and one inch wide 
mounted to a vertical piece of angle iron. A 
special notch is cut in the end of each of these 
arms to take the saw blade, the details of this 
being shown at a, in the illustration below. The 
length of the saw blades will be the basis to 
govern the distance these arms are set apart. Any 
piece of angle iron will do for the support. This 
1s bolted to a vertical piece such as a 4 x 4-inch 
timber. Holes are then drilled through this and 
one through each end of the two arms at such a 
distance that, when the saw blade is in place 
and drawn tight, the arms will be sanaitel A 
vertical iron cleat is also required to hold the 
arms parallel when they are moving up and 
down, and the holes in the ends of this should be 
exactly the same distance apart as are those in 
the angle iron. Small bolts with washers or 
rivets can be used for this assembly. 

The table, the details of which are shown at 
b, is set with the hole in the center so placed that 
the saw blade will move up and down through it 
without touching the ides. This is mounted 


upon four legs made from strap iron and fastened 
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Srdle view of fhe jig saw 
completely assembled 


Size and Assembly 


No dimensions, save in a general way, ar 
given, because the subject is not so complicat 
that you will have any difficulty in assembling 
it, and it will be more fun simply to put together 
the parts from materials you have on han 

The motor is set up underneath the wheel ai 
a belt run over the two pulleys. A motor wit 
normal speed should give from 180 to 225 revol 
tions per minute to the saw, and if it is outsid 
this range you should reduce the size of th 
wooden wheel, or make a larger one 

Use strap iron for the arm as light as will 
consistent with strength, as the less the weig 
the less wear there will be on the wooden whe 
bearings. Both wooden wheel bearings shor 
be faced with iron or brass pipe of suitable size if 
possible. Then when some wear is evident,’thes¢ 
pieces can be driven out and replaced witho 
wearing the actual A % horsepows 
motor will run this jig-saw nicely, but a slight 
larger size will prove more satisfactory 

This jig-saw will prove ideal for making the cut 
out photographs described in the Lab last mont! 

If you have developed some of the ideas out 
lined there, you should soon be able to earn more 
than enough to pay for the electric motor a 
the few parts that must be purchased. The co: 
pleted outfit, together with a hand coping-sa 
for the more delicate parts of a cut-out, will 
enable you to make not only these photographs, 
but puzzles and a multitude of other objects 
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“That’s 
the bit 
for me!” 





It’s fun to bore holes in the toughest 
wood—if you use a Jennings bit. 

But it’s just plain hard work with 
a bit that’s not designed for free, easy 
cutting. 

Ask your Dad to buy 
made by 


‘ MANUFACT G COMPANY 


These bits bore quickly through oak or 
hickory. And they go through soft pine 
as though it were wax. 


you bits 





Most any building job you do calls for 
bits. You'll make short work of it with 
Russell Jennings Bits, for they are the 
choice of skilled professional cabinet 
makers who use only the best of tools. 
Made of fine steel in the same careful way 
for nearly one hundred years. 


Ask your hardware dealer. 


RUSSELL JENNINGS MFG. CO. 


CHESTER, CONN. 























for course, you like music. Maybe a 
| stirring march, a swaying waltz, one 
\of the old stand-bys, or perhaps your 
taste runs to modern jazz. The Rol- 
monica will give you many a pleasant 
evening. The player-piano mouth 
organ. The latest craze. 

7) the leading Re pe. Price, 

\ with four rolls, $2.50. Extra rolls, 
\ 100 each. Sent direct if your dealer 
\ cannot promptly supply you. 


THE ROLMONICA Music Co. 
LTIMORE, MD. 

































s Course for men of ambi- 

ectrical tion ssa’ timid ine 

Over 5000 men trained 

Condensed course in Theoretical and Practical Elec- 

oun 2 including 

ngineering *::: 

ly related 

subjects of Mathematics and Mechanical Drawing 

Students construct motors, install wiring, test elec- 

trical machinery. Course designed to be completed 
in one college year. 


ss 
ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 


Prepare for your profession in the 
most interesting city in the world. 
Catalog on request. 

369 TakomasAve., Washington, D.C. 














Travel On 
“Uncle Sam's” 
Pay Roll 
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$158 to $225. 


Ps Rush to me free information 
Men—Boys e telling how I can get into the 
U.S 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept.A-224, Rochester, N.Y. 


S. Gov't service as Railway 
18 up ? Postal Clerk or City Mail Carrier 
p or Post Office Clerk. Send list of 
Mail Coupon Po positions now obtainable 
Immediately of Name 


* Addres 





ONE MAN’S LOSS: ANOTHER MAN’S GAIN 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 489 


“Hmph!” snorted the chief. “‘Can't under- 
stand this. And Roberts and Stripp are both 
gone. That publication closes in New York 
Monday morning. Don't see why Stripp didn’t 
see to it that we had some extra copy on hand. 
Can't reach either of them on the telephone. 
Nobody around to write anything. Mr. Han- 
over wanting service 

Mr. Hannibal talked on and on, airing his 
grievances in fine style. But Speed wasn't 
listening. An idea was forming in his mind. 
It was dawning upon him that, if he could 
present a suitable piece of copy at this very 
psychological moment, it wouldn't be a bad 
stroke of business for himself The chief 
wouldn't soon forget such codperation. It was a 
glorious opportunity for Speed to make his 
début as acopy-writer, if he was ever to do such a 
thing. A great idea, but it didn’t scare Speed, 
at all. It spelled opportunity to him. It was 
another step upward on the old ladder. He faced 
Mr. Hannibel boldly. “I'll get you a piece of 
copy for this advertisement.”’ 

“You? Why—why—well, I suppose you 
might as well try. There doesn't seem to be 
anything else to do. Hurry!’ 

Speed went on a run to his own desk. He'd 
show the chief that he wouldn't wilt under fire. 
He'd write,that ad or he'd know the reason. 

Paper and pencil; all ready—let’s go! The 
pencil didn’t move. Speed's brain seemed to be 
made of cork. Not a word came forth for the 
purpose of building’ a logical sales argument for 
Hanover. Finally, in sheer desperation, he put 
down a sentence—then realized that he had 
remembered it from one of Roberts's advertise- 
ments. Not so good. He couldn't hope to get 
by the chief with old stuff like that. But what 
todo? He sat there chewing his pencil helplessly. 

Then he thought of Lew. ‘Gee! If I could 
only write like that fellow. Why didn't he have 
the spunk to make an opportunity like this for 
himself? But he—’’ 

Speed remembered that Lew’s advertisement 
or Hanover was right there in his desk. If that 
advertisement could be taken in to the chief! 
It would ring the bell, all right. But no, it was 
Lew's work. He had no right to it. If Lew 
were only there. And yet—Lew was a dumb- 
bell. Out tramping the streets looking for 
another job, no pre A Lew wasn't worth a 
chance like this. Lew wouldn't know how to 
make the most of such an opportunity, even if 
he were here. But that advertisement was worth 
a lot to somebody—right now. The boss was 
waiting for it. Yet, Lew was a friend. Lew 
was also a failure! 

Speed’s mind was working fast. He grabbed 
open the drawer of his desk and brought forth 
Lew’s advertisement. It was soiled a bit now. 
So he rushed into Lew’s office; sat down at the 
typewriter, and banged off a fresh, clean copy. 
Then he read it over hurriedly for possible mis- 
takes in copying. It read like a million dollars 
It was just the thing that would please the chief 
most. Further, it was the only solution to the 
problem of how to make that Monday morning 
closing date in New York City. 

Poor old Lew! If he had only had a little 
spunk! Maybe the chief wouldn't definitely 
ask who wrote the copy. At any rate—in an- 
other minute the advertisement was on the 
president's desk. Mr. Hannibal picked it up 
dubiously, started to read, then his face bright- 
ened. But he said nothing, merely handing it 
over to Hanover. 

‘This is the best work your agency has ever 
done for me!"’ said the client, enthusiastically. 
‘Send it along."’ And the man was gone. 

Which left Speed alone with the chief. And 
the chief turned to Speed with smiling face, 
heaping upon him the glory that belonged to 
Lew Whitehall. And it was glory that Lew 
needed worse than an automobile tire needs air. 
But if Lew had had any pep in him this situation 
would never have been possible. The chief 
seemed about to speak—and Speed dreaded 
what he might have to say. There were so 
many chances for complications, and Speed's 
drastic plan of action didn’t have any place for 
complications. He leaned far over Mr. Hanni- 
bal's desk. 

‘If a man can produce copy like that regularly 
he ought to have a job as a copy-writer here, 
oughtn't he?’ 

The chief beamed happily. “Yes, yes, of 
course. This is just the kind of work we're 
always trying to get. I'm surprised that you 
can do it. Write some more and we'll talk it 
over.”” 

So Speed managed to get away without having 
to pte 2 a definite question about authorship. 
And he would have had to lie about it. Which 
wouldn't have been so good, with such a fine 





job hanging in the air. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Taz Youtn's CoMPANION 


Monday morning Speed betook himself to 
Lew Whitehall’s office again. He pretended 
it was just an ordinary social call, and made 
a few remarks about the weather and other 
such innocuous topics. Then, finally, ‘You 
remember that advertisement you wrote for 
me, Lew?"’ 

“Surely. I hope it helped you.”’ 

“Yes, it has helped alot. I can’t tell you how 
much. But I'm going to ask another favor of 
you, Lew. I know this will sound like I've got a 
terrible crust, but I'll make it up to you some 
way. Write me twelve more ads just as good as 
that first one, will you2” ; 

"Twelve?" And Lew looked up in surprise 

“Yes; you'll be going away, maybe, and I 
won't see you again if you do, and I'd like to 
have these advertisements for samples.”” 

“Well, I'll be glad to,” said Lew. “‘It’ll help 
me pass the time.” 

And Lew Whitehall, sitting there in his lonely 
office, with his job gone, and with nothing at 
stake except to help a friend, wrote twelve of the 
finest advertisements that ever came from a 
typewriter. He put his very soul into them 
He made them romp and shout and laugh 
through the most amazing reasons-why that 
could be imagined. ; 

Speed read them through, and his conscience 
hurt him more than ever as he carried them to 
the chief. 

“They're even better than that first one,"’ said 
the chief with decision. ‘‘I can't understand it, 
but you simply must work on copy. We need 
you. 

**But,"’ and Speed seemed to be hesitating, 
trying to find suitable words to express himseli, 
“you Il agree that anybody whe. can write such 
ads as these is good regardless o! what he may 
have been doing, won't you?” 

Mr. Hannibal smiled magnanimously. ‘‘It 
doesn’t make a bit of difference to me whether 
he was an office boy, an assistant in the produc- 
tion department, or a janitor. I don't care who 
or what the man is, I've got a job for him. Now, 
just as soon as I can get another boy to take your 
place out there in—’’ 

Speed was trembling all over. The crisis had 
come, the crisis he had dreaded and feared. 
But the only way for him now was to go through 
with his plan, desperate as it seemed to be at this 
moment. As he looked into the shrewd eyes of 
his chief his courage returned. 

“These advertisements were all written by 
Mr. Whitehall,’’ said Speed. He saw Mr. 
Hannibal's face fall, and he hurried on. ‘‘You 
see, he is peculiar. He thought he was writing 
them to help me learn to be a copy-writer. If 
he had thought they were for a client he wouldn't 
have done so well. I asked him to write them 
for me, so you would see how good he really is."’ 

‘“How good he is! My goodness, young man 
Don't you know I already have discharged him?” 

“Of course, 1 do. But you just said that any- 
body who could write such advertisements could 
always have a job with you. Don't you see, Mr 
Hannibal? I've done this for him in such a way 
that he'll realize now how to do his best work 
He'll make good for you, all right. I promise 
that. Please give him another chance."’ 


R. HANNIBAL didn't answer for a long 

M time; just sat there and looked out of the 

window. He seemed to have forgotten 

all about Lew Whitehall, all about advertise- 

ments. Presently he turned back to Speed. *“‘I 
say, why did you do this for Whitehall?” 

“Why did I do it? Huh. I never really 
thought about it. He is a good friend. I reckon 
I didn’t do any more than he'd have done for 
me.” 

Mr. Hannibal smiled a little. ‘‘So you call it 
friendship, ch? Well, I call it a perfect piece of 
salesmanship. You have taken a product that 
was in bad repute; you have brought out its good 
qualities; you have made a disinterested prospect 
eager to buy your product; and you put over the 


sale—all of which you call friendship. Let me 
tell you—"" 
Speed leaned far over the big desk. “You 


mean that Lew is going to have another chance?"’ 

“Oh, yes, surely. Any man who can write 
as well as this must have another chance. But 
I'm not concerned about him. There are always 
plenty of copy-writers. But real salesmen are 
scarce. You hurry up and grow the appearance 
of a few more years on your face and I'll start you 
out after new accounts. And, just to show my 
good faith, I'm going to tack another five 
dollars on to your pay check. How's that, 
young man?”” 

“Gee!” Speed swallowed four times, his 
eyes like saucers, his fingers fairly itching to 
get hold of a brief case. ‘*Me, a salesman! | 





sure will be seady when you say the word.” 




















a 
Tree Surgeon 


hat YouSee: A 
skilled Davey 

tree surgeon, saw in 
hand, climbing a 
tree with surprising 
agility. Presently 
he will use that saw 
to remove dead 
branches—to save 
the life of the tree. 


What You Don’t See: 
The thorough shop 
training in saw filing 
which the tree surgeon 
receives at the Davey 
Institute. The file he 
is using is a Nicholson 
Slim Taper, chosen 
because the Davey tree 
surgeons “have always 
found Nicholson Files 
unusually satisfactory.” 


Youcan obtain Nichol- 
son Files in shapes and 
sizes for every demand 
from your hardware 
or mill supply dealer. 


NICHOLSON FILE CO. 
Providence, R.!., U.S.A. 


(1TRAOt manny 


NICHOLSON 
FILES 


A FILE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
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"THE 
SUCGTERS 


Tells how to hold, aim and handle -- 7 
you guide others in correct knowledge of guns. 
facts that make crack shots. Contains The 
ety and common sense instructions every Siocte 
arent and boy should have. Helps te make Ts 
paren leaders. Your copy Free. Write atonce, 


NEW MODEL“CG” 


BENJAMIN; 


Here is that famous genuine pump 
boys everywhere are turning to. Single 
stroke outshoots all others. Two to three strokes 
now give fullshooting force. New rear peep sight, leak- 
proof valves, fully enclosed action. A beauty. Amazing ac- 
curacy. Full factory guarentee for one year. Uses r — 
air rifle lead shot, Photo shows flattening power at ¢ 
on steel target. The biggest money 2 worth in genuine ui r 
fles ever offered. Five dollars ry 
jer’s or sent postpaid. WRIT 


BENJAMIN AIR RIFLE & MFG. CO. 
627 Ni. Broadway St. Louls, Mo. 
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EARN saxophone, cornet, trom- 
4 bone—any band instrument. Be 


































days. The world's gre: 
leaders and soloists endorse Conns. 
Easiest blowing qualities; » 

est action. Yet these Tym 
instruments cost no more 

for Free Book and full details 
of FREE TRIAL and Easy Pay- 
ment offers. Mendon instrument, 
C.G. Conn, Ltd. 948 Conn Bidg, 

Elkb. ad. 
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I ri Big kit in des 3 famous 
LAR Model Airplane Fliers Club 
lan and complet netructions for building 
Biplane, Tractor and Pusher, plus all materials 
iking all 3—balsa blocks and sticks for 

! r ri fi Japanese paper; rubber 

t ir glue banana oil-——-everything 
Great fun to build; yaranteed to fly. Send 


order TODAY 65« no stamps 


COLLINS PLOW COMPANY, Dept. 103, Quincy, Ill. 


BIRD MANNA 


Makes Canaries Sing—re- 
stores their health and 
feathers ‘Tis the great 
secret of the Andreasberg. Sold by 
ali druggists. Mailed for 15c¢ in 
coin or stamps. 
A BOOK ON CAGE BIRDS 

120 pages, 150 illustrations, a plate of fancy 
canaries ip their natural colors. Full infor- 
mation as to song and rare canaries. How 
to breed them for profit. Hints on their 
diseases and how to treat them Allabout 
Parrots and how to teach them to talk, 
Malled for 25c, or both for 35¢ 


PHILADELPHIA BIRD FOOD Co. 




















400 North 3d St. Philadelphia, Pa, 
25 PERSONAL NAME CARDS 10c 
5 high grade white bristo ards, neatly printed with 
our name, l0ec; card case, useul in keeping cards from 

1, 10¢ 





MORRISON PRINTING CC 
10 S. Clifton Ave., Sharon Hill, Pa. 





easily, permanently corrected. 
piness and « Ask for fu 
and special p she »noeraph reeord ma diet 


12976 Woodward Ave., The irwis ator pemtan Detroit 
| PETS4 for the 
Sr 


very family should have one or more pets. In 

st Etuhion this column, it is our desire to assist 

our subscribers in the selection of these pets by 

publishing the advertisements of reliable persons, 
who have the m for sale 


7 RAISE CHINCHILLA 


FUR RABBITS ss. 


yoo Sctownng, prices, for al 
rage h — New Zealand 
each . _ bag a7 book catalog . 
maga- 
ddrese 
‘ark, Missourt 


SQUAB { BOOK «) FREE 


Breed squabs and make money. Sold by waitions. 
Write at once for free 48-page book beautifully 

printed in colors telling how to do it. You 

surprised, PLYMOUTH ROCK S ca, 

197 M St., Meirose Mighiands, 
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zine, tells how to raise ra’ ite bi la pre ite. all ‘for 10c, 
OUTDOOR ENTERPR se Co. ‘Bor k 1023, Hotmes P: 











THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 





* MODERN RADIO and TELEVISION = 


Conducted by Y. C. Lab Councilor J. K. Clapp, §.B., S.M., Radio Engineer 





Editor's Note: Councilor Clapp or one of his associates will he glad to answer any of your radio questions 


panion, 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Address him at The Youth's Com 


It will be necessary to disregard inqautries unless accompanied by a stamped, self-addressed envelope 


Radio Waves in Broadcasting 


operation of a detector tube in mMacing 

known the presence of radio-frequency vol- 
tages in the receiving set. While the simple case 
considered at that time has interesting applica- 
tions in telegraphic signaling and in radio con- 
trol, as well as in automatic volume regulation 
of the usual broadcast receiver, the most interest- 
ing as well as one of the most complex problems 
is that of the reception of voice or music, which 
we will now consider. 

First, we must consider the transmitter send- 
ing out a broadcast program. No longer may 
we think of the transmitter being turned on and 
off, to send out the message; we must now think 
of the power of the transmitter being varied 
**modulated”’ is the scientific term for it—in ac- 
cordance with the sound of the voice or music 
which is being broadcast. Now this may be 
stated in other words by saying that the strength 
of the waves sent out by the transmitter is made 
to change in accordance, not only with the 
strength of the voice or music, but also in accord- 
ance with the tone of the voice or music. 

Let us first consider that the broadcast station 
sends out a single pure tone, pitched in middle C 
on the musical scale, and that the instrument 
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Fig. 2.—What happens at the transmitter when 
the pitch of the note sounded is changed 


STRENGTH OF WAVES> 


a 


producing this tone at the studio is manipulated 
so that the tone is first soft and then loud. Fig 
1 shows in a graphical manner what happens to 
the waves sent out by the broadcast station. The 
left-hand part of the horizontal line shows the 
carrier wave of the station; that is, it represents 
the strength of the waves sent out from the station 
at all times that the station is on the air, whether 
or not any program is being sent; if the carrier 
frequency of the station is 1,000 kilocycles, then 
each oscillation of the curve would occur in one 
millionth of a second, as marked on the diagram. 
In the center is shown the result of transmitting 
the weak middle C tone; it is seen that the 
strength of the waves is slowly varied at the 
rate of 256 oscillations per second, since middle 
C corresponds to that frequency 

The first thing that impresses us is the very 
large number of oscillations of the carrier fre- 

which take place in the time of one 

oscillation of the middle C tone, as shown be- 
tween points A and B on the curve. Roughly 
1-256th part of a second is equal to 4000- 
1,000,000ths of a second; in other words, nearly) 
4,000 oscillations of the carrier frequency are re- 
quired to form a single oscillation of the tone of 
middle C. It is not possible on a diagram of a 
size which may be reproduced here to show 
these relationships to scale. Now let us see 
what occurs when the volume of the middle C 
note is increased in the studio. The right-hand 
portion of the diagram indicates the result. We 
find that the time relationships have not been 
altered, only the amount that the strength of the 
transmitted signal is varied has been increased. 
This change is reproduced in the receiver as a 
corresponding increase in volume, so that our 
receiver gives usa reproduction not only ot th 1 
middle C note but also of the relative volume of 
the tone as it is produced at the transmitter. 

Bearsin mind that in the diagrams only two 
cycles of the middle C note are shown, for lack 
of room. The variation of the strength of the 
transmitted waves would continue just as long 
as the note was sounded. If the tone were 
sounded for one second, then the diagram would 
consist of 256 sections like that shown between 
points A and B, Fig. 1, as long as the intensity 
of the tone did not change. 


quency 
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Now what happens at the NO TONE MIDOLE C SOFT. = MIDDLE € Loup, 
transmitter when the pitch of 
the note being sounded is —t sec. 


changed? In Fig. 2 we have 
endeavored to represent the 
results. The left-hand portion 
is the same as the last part of 
Fig. 1, indicating the varia- 
tions in the strength of the 
transmitted waves when 
middle C is sounded. The 
right-hand section indicates 
the variations when a note one 
octave above middle C_ is 
sounded, this note being at 
the same volume or intensity 
as the middle C note. We find 
that the vartations in the 
strength of the waves now take place twice as 
rapidly as before; in other words, the octave 
gives a note whose frequency is twice that of 
middle C, or 512 cycles per second. The amount 
that the strength of the waves is changed is the 
same in both cases, since both notes were as- 
sumed to be of the same intensity or volume 

So far we have considered only the transmis- 
sion of single, pure tones, a condition which is 
practically never encountered in actual broad- 
cast transmission, We can approach the prob- 
lem of the transmission of voice or music by 
examining the results ot soundin fwo tones 
simultaneously in the broadcast null The re- 
sult will depend upon how we start these tones, 
but for a given set of conditions the result 1s 

ketched in Fig. 3. Here we show the variations 
in the strength of the transmitted waves when 
tones of 256 and $12 cycles (middle C and the 
octave above) are sounded together, both tones 
being of the same volume. When we think of 
the peculiar variations resulting from the sound- 
ing of only two tones, it is easy to understand how 
complicated these variations become when the 
large number of tones of a full orchestra, or of a 
number of singing voices, is to be broadcast. in 
Fig. 4 a reproduction of a portion of a spoken 
word js indicated. 

So far we have attempted to show the varia- 
tions in the strength of the waves transmitted by 
a broadcasting station, under various conditions, 
in a simple graphical manner. Without going to 
the complications of mathematics, we may ex- 
press these results in another manner, though all 
we can do here is to show what these results are 
and not how they are obtained. When a broad- 
cast cerrier wave is modulated by a tone of 
middle C, 256 cycles per second, the resulting 
wave, as pictured in Fig. 1, may be expressed as 
being composed of three frequencies, the original 
carrier frequency (which does not change its 
value when the station is modulating) and two 

side’’ frequencies, one equal to the carrier fre- 
quency minus the modulating, or tone, tre- 
quency, and the other equal to the carrier 
frequency plus the modulating frequency. In our 
previous example, the station's carrier frequency 
was 1,000 kilocycles, or 1,000,000 cycles, per 
second. The lower side frequency would then 
be 1,000,000 minus 256, or 999,744 cycles per 
second, while the upper side frequency would be 
equal to 1,000,000 ses 256, or 1,000,256 cycles 
per second. In the reproduction of all of the 
tones of voice and music, 1t is necessary to re- 
produce frequencies up to 5,000 cycles per second 
to obtain a satisfying fidelity. Thus we find that 
the side frequencies occupy a band on each side 
of the carrier frequency, extending 5,000 cycles 
upward and downward on the frequency scale 
from the carrier frequency. In order that the 
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Fig. 4.—The reproduction of a portion of a 
spoken word 
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Fig. 1.—The diagrams above show in a gra 
happens to the waves sent out by the broa 
carrier frequency of the station is 1,000 kilocycles, each oscilla- 
tion of the first curve would occur in one enllk 


at" 





bef, seco 
OSCILLATIONS 
BETWEEN A-B. 


hical manner what 
cast station. If the 


ionth of a second 


side bands of one station shall not “‘cross’* or in 
terfere with the side bands of another station, 
it is then necessary that the carrier frequencies 
of two adjacent stations shall differ by at least 
twice 5,000 cycles, or 10,000 cycles. (10 kilo 
cycles.) This is the basis upon which the carrier 
frequencies are assigned to the broadcasting 
station by the Federal Radio Commission. 





Radio Questions and Answers 


Q.—Last summer I was puzzled, and still am, 
why the tone in m) headphones was louder when «a 
wire was run from the ground post, on my one-tube 
receiving set, to my bedspring. It was used wit 
the ground, not as a ground. Of course it may sert 
as aground. I was able to receive five or more Illinoi 
stations im one night, using this wire. Could you 
tell me why this is so? Benson V. Beneker, Win 
chester, Mass. 

\.—Your experience in receiving better sig 
nals when a wire from the bedspring is connected 
to the ground post of the receiver, in addition 
to the regular ground connection, is an indica 
tion of what is done with the so-called ‘counter 
ne Pang MIDOLE C AND 


capac ity 
grounds. There are OCTAVE ABOVE 
two SIMULTANEOUSLY. 






explanations 
The first, and most 
probable, is that the 
ground connection to 
your receiver is of 
high resistance. The 
other is that the 
length of the wire is 
considerable. When 
you connected on the 
wire to the bedspring . 7h 

you added the coun- ee - a a 
terpoise effect of the of the transmitted 
bedspring to ground, waves when tones of 


256 and $12 cycles 
so that the (1) high are sounded together 
resistance of the 


ground was partially overcome, or (2) the effect 
of the long ground lead was greatly diminished 
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QO.—We have a group of boys here who are inter 
ested in working out a radio control for a model motor 
boat. Could you vive us any information on thi 
subject? D. M. Brocklehurst, Garrettsville, Ohio 

A.—It is not possible for me to outline the 
whole subject of radio control in the space of 
aletter. If vou can turn to a file of the amateurs 
Radio Magazine ‘‘QST,"’ you will find, about 
1925, a considerable amount of information on 
the control of model automobiles by means of 
radio. The ideas are of course directly applicable 
in the control of a model boat. If you can gai 
access to a technical library, the book “* Radio 
dynamics’ by Miessner, contains many good 
ideas on the various problems associated with 
this subject. In the not too distant future, 
Tue Companion hopes to publish a construc- 
tional article on radio control receivers and 
equipment by which one may make up as simple 
or as complicated an outfit as one desires. 

For as control purposes a regular trans- 
mitter and receiver is required, the power and 
sensitivity of the two depending upon the dis- 
tance to be covered, the type of control, etc. 
The receiver operates a sensitive relay, or elec- 
trical switch, upon the reception of the trans- 
mitted impulses, instead of operating a loud- 
speaker, for example 
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LOST— $5,000,000 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 48] 


over the hatch sprayed every corner of the well- 
deck with blinding light. 
Pete promptly dug his pistol barrel into. the 


man's ribs. “You poor boob!"’ he gritted 
Where's that gun? There."’ He shifted 
Hackel’s weapon to his own pocket. Now if 


you don't want to get burnt, lean over and tell 
those men of yours it’s all off, there's nothing 
stirring. Quick!" 

For villainy Hackel had more desire than 
aptitude. His gray face twisted itself into a 
comic mixture of terror and relief, and he leaned 
over the rail and sent a few syllables down into 
the blackness. There was a pause. Then up 
from below came gutteral protest, doubt, in- 
sistence. 

“Tell ‘em again,”’ ordered Pete. 

Hacke! repeated his statement. He made it 
stronger, he spoke with more vigor, for the pis- 
tol barrel was mercilessly prodding his 
diaphragm. 

Another pause. And then across it fell the 
purr of a motor boat, and the red eye of the har- 
bor police launch slid past the head of Forty- 
nine and slowed to a halt. 

‘‘A-all right, Fifty?’’ came hollowly through 
the sergeant’s megaphone. 

Pete thought quickly. He longed to yell 

No!"’ and let the police come piling aboard. 
But what Jim Ellison had said about holding 
up the Line's reputation made him pause. Cer- 
tainly the launch couldn't see that other boat, 
now still as death under the Seminole's sheer. 
To the police the scene was as usual: a hatch 
light for night work, two men standing by the 
rail in friendly talk. There was little to fear 
from Hackel’s men if Hackel himself could be 
taken care of. Everything might yet be all right. 

‘Say yes,’ he bade Hackel sternly. ‘“‘They 
know your voice better’n mine. Say we're just 
unloading.” 

Hackel’s voice cracked with mixed emotions, 
but he managed to obey. ‘‘Yes, sir,"’ he croaked. 

We're chust onloading.”’ 

“Be good,’” came back cheerfully. The 
motor purred again, and the red eye slid out of 
sight round the Seminole’s bow 

Pete laughed softly. ‘‘You hear that, Hack- 
cl?’ he asked his prisoner, lowering the gun 
barrel. ‘‘Be good, he says. Even the bulls are 
wise to your racket. Be sensible. I'll—" 

Hackel rolled his eyes to the whites and did 

what occurred to him. He vaulted clean over 
the Seminole’s rail and disappeared with a loud 
splash. Pete heard them pulling him into the 
boat. He heard the boat sneaking away. Imp- 
ishly he waved at the dark harbor. 

Jim Ellison met him at the hatch coaming. 
‘Where's Hackel?’’ the chief clerk panted. 

“Had to go see a man. Left his gun and his 
love, though. You all right, Jim?” 

“Sure, kid. Guess we bust that up, huh? 
Only two down there. I got ‘em tied up, but I 
think they're all right. Don’t believe they were 
in the know at all. How could they tell where 
the stuff they were to pass up was goin’? 

“Anything missing?”’ 

‘Not a brick, far as I can see. It’s in those 
small, hefty cases they generally use, eighty 
pounds or so each.”’ 

Pete wrinkled his nostrils. 
funny smell? Sort of like—"’ 

‘You never sniffed that before? 
smell of raw gold."’ 

“T'll take your word for it, Jim. Well, what 
now? What do you suppose happened to Mr. 
Updean? I ought to—" 

“Why look for trouble? 
unload her.”’ 

Pete leaned over the coaming, looking down 
at the solid floor of white wood cases that held 
that vast treasure. A man’s job, that. For the 
first time this evening something started pound- 
ing in his throat 

““Have—have we got enough men, Jim?"’ 

Sure. Won't take many, if we cut out the 
frills. I'll work in some of my clerks for han- 


“What's that 


That's the 


Let's you and me 


dlers. We ain't got enough to move it right out 
to the cars without stoppin’, but we can get 
it out onto the floor and handle it again from 
there.” 

“Let's go, Jim!"’ 


YUR hours later it was done. The winch 
Fis stopped coughing and hissing. No. 2 

hold of the Seminole was clean out. On the 
battered floor of Fifty lay a pyramid of white 
wood cases, every last one accounted for. The 
gobs yawned. Five Hash Marks spat into the 
track-pit. Young Pete Goddard and old Jim 
Ellison, wringing wet with sweat and ‘haggard- 
eyed, stood over the shipment with drawn guns 
and organized the second handling, .that from 
pierhead to armored cars at the gate. 

As the first hand-trucks, chunking pleasantly, 
started away, a tall man with an imposing 
manner came storming down the pier, brushing 
guards this way and that as if they were flies. 

‘‘What's wrong here?"’ he rasped as he came 
"Why don’t you yahoos answer the phone? 
Been tryin’ to get this place since—howzat? 
Where’s Mr. Up-and-Down?"’ 

The uptown office, in the flesh! Jim Ellison 
mopped his brow, glanced over at the draped, 
unplugged phone cables, and was prudently 
silent. Pete Goddard blushed and said: ‘‘Mr 
Updean is—lost, sir." 

Uptown came close to Pete, shook a thin white 
finger at him. 

“Well, he'd better be! When I get through 
with him he'll hope he’s never found! What's 
this you're doin’ here? Good job—go ahead 
without him, huh? And we pay all hands 
overtime, for this! Where you goin’ with that 
hand-truck, you? Back here. Drop it. There's 
no cars out there to take this. I sent ‘em home 
long ago. All hands, beat it! We may be 
charitable, but we don’t pay overtime for 
standin’ round hearin’ me talk.” 

**You—sent —the—armored—"’ 

**Youheard me! You done a fine job unloadin’ 
this soap. But—" 

Soap?" 

“That's no reason we should put it in the 
bank, is it?”” 

“We thought—" 

“Is it possible? Well, think again. The stuff 
you thought this was is comin’ on the Samson 
next week. Howzat? We could've told you 
hours ago if only you'd answer your phones! 
Sure, you done a good job, without a super too 
This was a sorta dress rehearsal, see? Oh, we'll 
get the big shipment, don't worry."’ 

When the big warehouse was at last empty and 
quiet, Pete Goddard walked determinedly up 
the gangway to the Semiramis. He had a riot 
act of three words to read to Mr. Updean, and 
he suspected that the super was still there. 

He was right. Bound securely to a stanchion 
on the forward well-deck of the = Mr 
Updean contemplated the dawn. pom 
the hatch gang appointed by Hackel had grown 
tired of digging in the Semiramis for 

When Mr. Updean saw Pete he aiteee phugh 
and hrogh-h-h. Neither is possible through a 
gag. So the two just looked at each other. 

ete broke the silence. ‘‘You—poor—"’ he 
said gently but firmly, and stopped right there 
Laughter had caught him. Mr. Updean looked 
too funny and too pitiful for any words. 

Pete cut him loose instead and walked out 
the gate with his hand on the older man's 
shoulder. After all, the super had done his best 
according to his lights. He couldn't help ic if 
those lights were very, very dim. 

In point of fact, Pete's gteat ambition was to 
go forever unrealized. For next day Ellison took 
over super on Fifty, and Pete never had the 
slightest desire to call him anything but “‘Jim.”’ 

And the way those two handled the big ship 
ment, when at last it came, was a merry caution. 
Careless? Why, you'd think they unloaded five 
million dollars every week. Not a brick mis- 
laid, though. 





PROSELYTING 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 487] 


All the colleges wanted the boy. He was a 
find, a prospective star. All the Alpha Omegas 
gave them credit for a smart and clever trick, 
requiring nerve. They had seen to it that Bell 
registered as a Jordan student. Nothing re- 
mained but to put the pledge pin on the boy, 
and the job was done. Easy, too. 

Bell had been taken, now, to an upstairs room 
to loaf awhile with some freshmen, with the 
door locked, although he did not know that 
The upperclassmen hurried into a called meeting. 
Les and Billy saw their job almost finished. 

Pretty soft, this proselyting, as Jim calls it,” 


grinned Les 
back 

The meeting was called to order, and Les 
asked for the floor. Briefly he explained the 
trip he and Billy had made, described the bov, 
Joey Bell, as glowingly as he could, and wound 
up by telling how glad Coach Phillips was to 
have him in sight for next year’s eleven. 

“After Byers is gone,” he said, ‘‘we'll still 
have a real quarter, see? Now then, you've all 
had a chance to look him over. I move we put a 
pin on him, and keep him right here in the Alpha 

[conTINUED ON PAGE 526] 


“Yeah, easy,"’ and Billy grinned 
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C’mon Gang! 
Pitch in and build your 
own racing boat! It’s as 
easy as rolling off a log! 

FAST? and how! Goes 
over 40 miles per hour and 
just chock full of thrills. 
GET THE SPIRIT OF 


SHIPPING 


ALL PACKED IN A WOODEN CASE 
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THE PIRATE! 
Every piece of wood is 
ready to be placed in posi- 
tion with complete instruc- 
tions and plans. IT’S A 
CINCH! 

W rite immediately to 


LOUIS BOSSERT & SONS, INC. 














Manufacturers of the Bossert Pirate 


1301 Grand Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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A Successful Treatment 
for HAY-FEVER 

tarrhal symptoms, 

M th d cough, bronchitis, and 
etnod... 

underlying constitu- 
tional cause is being removed and a permanent 
P. Harold Hayes, M.D., Buffalo, N. Y., asking 
for Bulletin Y-204 and blank for free examina- 
to many cured patients whom you may consult 
No habit-forming drugs used, but true medicines, 
health, strengthen the nervous system, giving 
progressive relief and comfort If you suffer 
never regret it. Fifty years of successful prac- 
tice enable us to reach and conquer many 

OUR PRESENT AND FORMER PATIENTS 
ARE OUR FIRMEST FRIENDS 


The Hayes Relief from the ca- 
Asthma while the 
cure established. Full particulars by writing to 
tion. No need of changing climate. References 
natural to the blood, which build up the general 
now or later let us hear from you and you will 
desperate cases 
Address P, Harold Hayes, M.D., Buffalo, N. Y. 











You can be quickly cured, if you 
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Send 10 cents for meee book on Stammering and 

Stuttering. “ts and Cure.” It —_ how I 

cured myself dee. stammnering 30 yrs. 8. N. Bogue, 
1181¢ Bogue Bidg., 1147 WH. ill. St, indianapetis 
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Your Away-from-home Room 


O you are going away to study? In a few 
S short weeks you are to start upon the great 
adventure which you have so eagerly antici- 
pated. For many months it has occupied your 
thoughts almost to the exclusion of anything else 
the new opport inities, new friendships, the 
right sort of clothes for the new life, and what 
to take with you to make attractive and home- 
like the room in 1 are to spend sO many 
hours in study, rest and little social intimacies. 
to be so fortunate as to 








It may be that you are 


have a room to yourself, or it may be that you 
are to share one with someone else—conditions 
varv in different schools or colleges and even in 


the same onc; but of this you may be certain 
whatever else it may be necessary for you to share 
with your unknown room-mate, your couch, oO 


e may be, is yours to do with as 








bed, as the 
you will. What to have for a cover, for cushions, 
or what to hang on the wal! above it, are ques- 
tions tor vou to answer in our own way As 


the regulation couch mea- 


By CHRISTINE FERRY 


































sures three feet in width b 

six feet in length, it is possi 
bic for you toprepare covers 
and cushions and bring 
the articles with you, 
o that when you open your 
trunk upon arriy al you cat 
speedily make your room 
comfortable and personal 





The first thing to con 
sid is material, which 
must be sturdy enough to 

ithstand a good deal of 
hard usage from yourself 
or from your friends 
Monk's cloth in the natu 
ral color will give marvel- 
















A haan ANB tum rnm 


a variety of good colors and is 
exceedingly inexpensive—the 
thirty-six-inch width costing 
about thirty-five cents a yard 
and the fifty-inch about fifty 
cents. Two widths of the 
thirty-six-inch are frequently 
stitched together to make a 





OuUs service and is a most 


tory background for 





all the color which you 
may want to introduce im 
the way of cushion covers 
It is fifty-four inches wide 
und costs about $1.25 a 
yard As perhaps you al 
ready know, it is a basket, 
jua mest weave and 








1, 
is made in both fine 
coarse textures, in some tt 
stances the square being 
about a quarter of an inch 
in size Being square, it 
takes cross-stitch decora 
ti beautifully, so you 
want to use this ma- 
terial for cushion covers as 
ll, working the patterns 
in gay-colored yarns and 
finishing the corners with 
kv tassels 
Burlap is another popu- 


lar mat al, as it com in 





At the top you see a } 
sample of printed |/ 
calico which is so 

pretty for your win- j 
dow trims, cushions 
or bureau scarfs. Be- 
low it ts a piece of 
plain Swedish cloth 
showing the beauti- 





couch cover. Although the 
colors are not guaranteed and 
will fade after being exposed to 
strong sunlight for any length 
of time, they can reasonably be 
expected to last for at least the 
first year, and by that time 
you may want to make a 
change anyway. 

Then there is another good 
material, which is suitable not 
only for couch covers but for 
cushions, window. draperies, 
dresser covers and various other 

urposes about the room 
Swedish cloth, a sturdy, closely 
woven cotton fabric of most 
delightful texture, which is to 
be had in stripes as well as 
plain colors. It comes a yard 
wide and is priced at about 
eighty-five cents a yard. 

Should you decide upon 
either burlap or Monk’s cloth 
for your couch cover, you may 
like to use this material, both 
plain and striped for color 
contrast. 


Making Your Couch 


Cover 





am A boxed cover is so much 





ful texture 


more tailored than the regula- 


Don’t these deft little touches make an attractive and homelike 
room in which to spend those many hours in study, rest and 
litle social intimacies? 





whatever color you may be 
using 

Open up the bias fold, insert 
the cotton filling cord, which 
can be purchased for a few 
cents a yard at any notion 
counter (rug wool will do 
nicely, if you ha pen to have 
it), and baste it ame the edge 
of the piece intended for the 
top on the upper side, with the 
edges together, stitching along 
the crease of the fold. When 
the ends meet, cut the filling 
cord and overlap the ends of 
the bias fold a little way. 
There will be exactly enough 
in a piece of bias fold (six 
yards) to go around the top. 

Now cut the narrow strips 
into two two-yard lengths for 
front and back and twoone- 
yard lengths for the ends. 
Seam them together with the 
cording, prepared as for the 
top; then lay the cut edge 
along the edge of the top, 
pinning it at the corners and 
occasionally along the length, 
and stitch all together. This 
will give you a cover which 
you can pull over your couch 
in a jiffy, one which will stay 
put and look trim and orderly. 

While one length of fifty- 
four-inch material will make a 
spread to cover the top and 
hang part way down across 
the front, two widths of 
thirty-six-inch goods, seamed 
together, make a more satis- 
factory cover, regardless of the 


How clever stitches can give it character and charm 


The striped Swedish cloth wi!! make possible a 
variety of cushion covers suitable for use with 
either Monk's cloth or burlap, gay enough to 
satisfy the most ardent lover of color and sturdy 
enough to take out of doors, if you care to do so. 
In addition to these many virtues, the variety of 
effects which it is possible to secure by cutting 
up a striped material and joining the pieces to- 
gether is nothing short of marvelous. foes a few 
possibilities are pictured. 


Cushions Which Cheer 


Another way to make some strikingly colorful 
cushion covers is to use Monk's cloth in the natu- 
ral color and decorate it with appliqué in the 
form of triangular or v. whapthiual oleae of felt 
in combinations of red, blue, yellow, green and 
any other color which you may fancy, stitching 
on the various pieces with the machine. These 
geometric patchwork effects are very modern- 
istic and make possible the 





display of much originality 
in both arrangement and 
color. The combination 
of the two textures is most 
interesting. 

Another type of patch- 
work cushion may be made 
of the gay calico prints or 
plain material in bright 
coloring — red, yellow, 
blue, green and lavender- 
seamed together in blocks 
and diamond shapes in the 
same manner as Colonial 
quilts. They may be made 
with boxed or plain edges, 
set together with corded 











bias fold of contrasting 
color, and are most deco- 
tative when not over fif- 
teen inches in size. These 
calico prints may also be 
used without cutting up 
and seaming, decorating 
them with strips of the 
bias fold applied flat, 
either machine stitched 
or held with tiny em- 
broidery stitches along 
the edges, spaced in picot 
effect. 

If you are provided with 
a plentiful supply of cush- 
ion covers, it will be a 
simple matter to secure the 
filling cushions upon your 
atrival. Don't make your 
covers too large, or you 
may find that the fillers 
will cost more than you 
want to pay for them. A 
twenty-inch filler is needed 
for an eighteen-inch slip, 
and under the most favor- 
able conditions this size 


Here is another sample 
of printed calico and a 
piece of the ariges 
Swedish cloth which is 
strikingly effective for 













window drapes or 
pillows 








You can make your pillow 
covers individual and effective 
by using cubistic appliqués 





Y considered. Percale bias fold No. 5 is of the valance. Starting at one corner, 


tion spread cover as to well repay for the seamwhichmustnecessarily come onthe top. 
extra time spent in making it. In either If you are using Swedish cloth or one of 
case, five yards of thirty-six-inch material the lighter-weight linens, you may like to 
will be needed. box-plait the sides in valance effect. Two- 
For the boxed cover, cut a two-yard inch plaits spaced at intervals of about two 
length for the top and slit the remaining inches will be neat-looking and require — 
three yards lengthwise through the center about twice as much material as if put on 
- for the sides roe pong You can, if youlike, plain. In this case the cording might be 
merely seam the top and sides together, but meow along the upper edge of the valance 
the introduction of a cording or piping im- as you lay the plaits, carrying along the 
proves the appearance of the cover so_ right side with the cut edges uppermost on 
greatly that the slight additional expense a line with that of the valance. For con- 
and time spent in doing it is not to be venience in handling, do not seam the ends 





just the thing for covering the cord and baste along the edge of the top, with the 
comes in such a wide variety of colors cord on the inside, and finish with the ends 
as to make it possible to match it up to folded inside one of the plaits. 


Rectangular appliquéd pat- 
terns offer numerous = 
ofative variations 
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will cost in the neigh- 
borhood of one dollar 
each. 


Other Furnishings 


Other room furnish- 
ings with which you 
may come provided if 
you are to room alone include window hangings. 
You may perhaps like a box-plaited valance and 
straight side drapes of Swedish cloth, like that 
used for your cushions, or straight sash curtains 
of colored Bedford scrim, which is fast in color, 
or Celanese voile 

Or perhaps you are planning to use a cotton 
India print for your couch cover, or to hang 
upon the wall above it. In this case you can cur- 
tain your windows to correspond, each spread 
being made of two widths, which when opened 
up provide ample material for side hangings and 
valance. These prints, in single-bed or couch 
size, cost anywhere from $3 upward. 

Dresser covers should correspond with the 
other furnishings, You will find that white ones 
seem out of place in a room that functions in so 
many ways. Plain color is always in good taste 
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under these conditions and may be finished with 
an inch hem with mitered corners turned and 
stitched on the right side. This simple variation 
in ordinary hemming is very decorative. 

Should you choose the quaint, colorful calico 
print for your window trim, you might repeat it 
for the dresser cover, finishing the edges with a 
band of plain color. 

One or more refreshment cloths should also be 
included in your outfit—the yard-square sort, 
which can be used so advantageously upon the 
regulation card table, an article which is almost 
certain to be numbered among your possessions 
as an extra study table. 

College life is not all work, and there will be 
times—particularly when the surprise package 
of good things comes from home—when you will 
want to act as hostess. Don't bother about 


cloth napkins. Some- 
thing novel and color- 
ful in the way of paper 
ones, which you will 
probably be able to 
purchase in your 
college town, are 
most suitable and less 
care. 

Finally, for your own personal comfort and 
gratification, be sure to take with you one of the 
colorful homespun blankets, for use as a slumber 
robe when you want to lie down and rest during 
the daytime, or for additional covering on chilly 
nights. 

Using some of these suggestions for decorating 
your study room will, I am sure, help make more 
friendly and a part of you the new room which at 
first will probably seem so strangely bare and 
impersonal. When you are away from home the 
little things you bring with you seem like famil- 
iar and dear friends, always welcome in a 
foreign place. 

Or perhaps, if you have a brother who is 
going away to boarding-school or college, some 
of these suggestions may help him to make his 
room cozy and attractive. 








The sort who pets on well with people 
er own age 


Dear Exrnor: 

Three cheers for you. Without knowing it 
you have given me some valuable data to prove 
one of my pet theories in regard to men. So Doc 
Ryder admires only the athletic girl, you say? 
Causing all the girls in town to try being modern 
Dianas to attract him? And then you went on 
complacently being your natural feminine self 
and won the doctor's son’s bid to Freshman 
Frolic. I want to crow over your achievemert 
with a great flapping of wings. I'm that pleased. 

Oh, don’t think I'm trying to say anything 
against the sports girl—I'm all for sports, my- 
self,—but the point is that posing as a sports 
girl and not being one is a ghastly failure. You 
have to have a sports mind and body as well as a 
sports dress to make it convincing. Somehow, 
you can always tell the difference. 

It's far better to just be yourself and enjoy 
whatever you are doing. Then if you don’t at- 
tract the people you wish to you at least have 
had a good time and the effort was worth it. 
Have you ever noticed that the girls who seem 
to be having a good time attract boys to them 
automatically? It’s that same principle which 
Aunt Marcia used to drill into me before a dance. 

Never have the same expression for more than 
one turn of the floor. It’s deadly if you do.” 
Joyous spontaneity is the hue and cry. There is 
nothing lie a happy girl to sweep all before her, 
even boys. 

But about your dance. I'm so glad. Now, 
what are you going to wear? Have you already 
made up your mind? The new flat crépe was 

ver so smart at the Crowthers tea-dance while 
| was home, but do you know it’s not quite so 
much yours as the off-white net with the big 
black bow? That is, nobody else in Danton 
ould wear that thing to advantage, and some 
twenty-five could wear the flat 

épe. Or, if you have decided 
on that printed taffeta, be sure 
to have Peg pin up the shoulders. 
I'd like to be there to see that 
every last thing is just exactly 
right. Do have someone do that 
for you, anyway. You know 
you are rather lucky to have 
three perfectly good evening 
dresses to choose from. I've 
done with only a couple, and a 
good many girls can achieve 
wonders with only one, provided 
that it’s not too marked in its 
cut. But it is difficult. I've 
sént your birthday present to 
Peg. She will fold it into your 
napkin at breakfast. Perhaps 
you will wish to wear them 
to the dance. May they bring 





Lucky to have three eve- 


ning dresses to choose 
an extra good time! from 


Letters from Jan 


IV: Going to College 


By the way, is Peg going? After all, she’s a 
freshman, and it’s so important to go and have a 
good time at one’s own freshman party. Can't 
you and your friend slip her some fun in case she 
doesn’t seem to be inting it by herself? I sup- 
pose she won't be going with a boy, as she is 
rather shy. But Peg will be rather marvelous 
some day—have you ever thought of that? You 
and I should get busy right now being nice to 
her, or maybe she'll refuse to autograph some- 
thing or other for us twenty-odd years from now. 
Of course, Peg never would; she’s not that kind. 
And right now she brims with longing to be ex- 
actly like you. Make the most of it while you 
can, for we'll have to look up to her one of these 
days. 

Here I go on rambling about all sorts of things 
when what I really had in mind was something 
serious. Are you still convinced that you don't 
want to go to college, Ellie? That decision of 
yours rather surprises me. I know that you will 
get on well in college. Some people don’t, and 
it's pretty bad. They sometimes learn, but) it’s 
had Now, you would. Not quite as well as 
Peg will, perhaps, but well enough. A girl who 
contemplates college should be a good student 
not necessarily a genius or anything like that, 
but a person who is willing to study and to 
whom information comes rather easily or with 
a keen sense of enjoyment. She should also be 
the sort who gets on well with people her own 
age. Of course that too can be learned, although 
it is even harder. But it is one of the things 
which are most valuable in the four years at 
college. There are a good many girls who charm 
older people and children ard are happiest with 
them. But the essential thing in college is being 
capable of enjoying and being enjoyed by one’s 
contemporaries. Books and dormitory life pretty 
much make up college. That sounds rather 
cramping, and it is. Sometime colleges will 
grow in scope, perhaps, until life there has more 
connection with life outside and the great read- 
justments between them are not so hard to make. 

Right now, the four years of it are well worth- 
while to those who belong. And you do, al- 
though you think not. It is, of course, up to 
you. I've asked Dad not to urge you against 
your wishes. I want you to go, but I respect 
your ideas and think it rather fine of you to 
stick to them. Too many girls, and boys too, 
take college as a matter of course and go because 
their parents planned for them 
to go or because their older 
brothers or sisters went. After 
all, it costs a good deal of 
money and takes up four tre- 
mendously good years, so I 
believe that nobody should enter 
who isn’t convinced that she 
wants it more than anything 
else in the world. But if you 
don’t go, what will you do? 
That's a thing to settle just as 
soon as possible. A girl who 
goes to college postpones the 
evil day of deciding what she 
is going to do with her life 
until she has given herself a 
chance to find out and try a 
good many different fields. The 
way you start next June will or 
should be the way you intend to 
keep going. So the sooner you 
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get your general road mapped out the better; 
don’t you agree? 

It might help a bit if you got your teachers’ 
advice at registration time. It is their business 
to help you, and I'm sure you will find them 
willing. Of course, I know that some seem to 
be out of date, and lacking in imagination, but 
this Miss Edwards you have liked so well would 
help you, I'm sure. You really should get as 
many different people’s advice as possible and 
then weigh them out and make your own de- 
cision. 

You might first of all make a list of all the 





Books and dormitory life pretty much 
make up college 


things you can do and another of what you would 
like to doeventually. Perhaps some of the things 
you would want to do will have their beginnings 
in the things which you can do right now. 

I remember how interested you were in debat- 
ing in school. Possibly politics might suit you? 
And then you do get marvelous lines on clothes 
which you slash out and sew up. How about 
designing? Don't discard any idea because it 
doesn’t seem possible right now. It may have 
to wait a bit, but if you want to do it hard 
enough you will eventually find a way. That is, 
if I know you. 

But this brings me right back to my strongest 
argument for going to college. It offers so many 
enticing activities, some of which you simply 
can't pass by. And it’s those you do go out for 
which determine the success or failure of your 
college education, would you believe it? They 
find you for yourself and give you a chance to 
try out different lines of work so you can dis- 
cover what you are naturally fitted for. If it 
hadn't been for the writing clubs and the 
Monthly I probably never would have thought 
of entering a publishing house. So I do hate to 
see you turn down these opportunities—which 
aren't found anywhere else. 

Heavens, how late it is! And I’ve something 
that needs a little thinking, too. It’s that man 
Nicholas. He asked me to marry him last night. 
It probably was only the charm of the river, the 
lights, and the music, though. We don’t seem 
to have very much in common except the way we 
like each other. It would be one of those 
fifty-fifty marriages, although in spite of my’ pre- 
vious talking I’m beginning to think that this 
type of marriage is far more satisfactory, even if 
you do probably suffer half the time doing what 
your husband wants and the rest of the time 
when you get your way he has to suffer nobly, 
or ignobly, depending upon the husband. But 
that’s another story. jay 
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You can make them quickly. 
Here’s how: “14 cups sugar—3 
eggs— >; cup butter—3! cups flour— 
3 level teaspoons Rumford Baking 
Powder—4 teaspoon salt—'4 cup 
lemon and orange juice mixed. Cream 
butter and sugar; add beaten eggs, 
add fruit juice, then sifted dry ingre- 
dients. Roll, cut and bake.” 
This is only one of 25 recipes that 
are clearly arranged 
on a clever Cake and Ps 
Cookie Recipe Chart 
Slide. It suggests at a 
glance just the delicious 
sweet to be served at 
your luncheon, party or 
picnic. 
Let us mailoneof there 
fascinating Chart Slides 
to you—F REE. 
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A NEW hobby « 
| LEATHERCRAFT 


Lots of fun making beautiful, useful articles and 
novelties of leather Book co pocketbooks, 
waste baskets, bags, belts-—-everybody in the 
family will find something they'll want to make 
Complete, easy-to-follow patterns—tools and 
| craft leathers at small cost. 














Send this advertisement with 25c¢ for the 96- 
page Leathercraft book that telle all about 
leather working at home—and how to start in. 

Address Department G29 

GRATON & KNIGHT CO. 

WORCESTER, MASS, 


SKIN BLEMISHES 


pimples, blackheads, etc., cleared 
away easily and at little cost by 


Resinol 
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CHRISTMAS 


SELL CHRISTMAS CARDS 


INITIAL on each card—sell FAST because DIFFERENT 
Fraternal Emblem Cards. Write for details TODAY 
PILGRIM STUDIOS, 394 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass 


JOLLY JOKE BOOK 


Over 400 up-to-date side-splitting, button-busting jokes 
Every one a whiz. Postpaid llc coin or stamps 
PRESTON CO., Dept. A, 662 East 12th Street, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Every Boy and Girl should have this book, 
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O a What ay about it 
o. to a... * aime l been 
itl boy all day, and I'm for him, strong 
O. K 
Ort himed i But it must be remembered 
aternity one member alone can pre- 
pledging of a prospect. Not all the 
spoke, and Les and Billy reluctantly 
d Big Jah gaze at jim Bvers 
Oo jar aid Les, aggre sively. 
through.” 
No, I yn't do it Jimmy replied, stub- 
0 \ I n't vote for him 
Here, after all this couble, and with all the 
) olleges and fraternities after him?’’ de- 
unded o of the other men—Brown, to be 
act After Les and Bill 1 my car to bring 
lown here: Say! 
Aw, have a heart, Jim,"’ said Jake. ‘You'll 


and we'll need a good guy for 





be gone next year 
iarter, and a good guy in the house to take 
our place 

Why not?”’ Billy demanded What's your 
ipe, anyho 

Yeah, what ha you got against him 
asked Le Shoot it.’ 

Well, I'll tell you,”’ began Jimmy, slowly 
| hate to go against the bunch, and get 
vrong. But I don’t like his record, or his looks, 
ither. Maybe I'm wrong, but Bell registered in 
vo colleges and pledged to two fraternities 


hefore he got down her Now he's registered 


ere, and I suppose you could stampede him into 


ledging with u The poor kid looks rattled 
Even so, I don’t want to bring in a man who has 
given his word twice at 1 then broken it.”’ 

Aw, say, a guy's got aright to find the place 
he wants, hasn't he lemanded Big Jake 

Sure, you wouldn't make a fellow stick at 
Montgomery or Putnam, now, would you?”’ 
added Brown 

And he's a good-looking bird, too,”’ Billy 
argued 


A fellow that flog around the way Bell has, 
or lets three different gangs pull and haul at him 


PROSELYTING 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 523 


clammy like a dead fish. I tell you, if he’sa 
football player, I'm Babe Ruth's uncle!”’ 

“Wait a minute, wait,”’ begged Les. ‘‘Look, 
I'll tell you what, Jim. Let's keep him here 
awhile, and you get better acquainted with him 
He'll stay here tonight, and you talk to him, 


and tomorrow we can talk it over. I'll bet 
you'll be for him.”’ 
“Stay here tonight? Say, where are his 


clothes?’’ demanded Jim, suddenly aggressive. 
“Did he bring his things with him? Or will you 
fellows give him something to wear?”’ 

Les Moore looked at Billy, and Armstrong 
gazed back at Les, both of them in dismay. The 
whole thing had been so easy. And then they 
saw alight. In their hurry to get Bell out of 
Greenville, away from the Psi Kappas, they had 
forgotten his suit-case and trunk! The boy 
must be traveling about simply to learn where he 
could find the best market for his athletic repu- 
tation! 

“No, he didn’t bring his clothes,"’ said Les, 
lamely Didn't he say the Psi Kaps had them 
locked up?"’ he asked Billy 

“Yes, seems to me he did,”’ Billy 

“There you are,’’ exclaimed Jim. 
to lock his stuff up because they 


agreed 
“They had 
didn’t trust 


him. We don't want that kind of a fellow 
“Come out of it,’’ Billy retorted. We've 

got him locked up now, ourselves. But it’s 

because we don't trust the Montgomery or 


Putnam crowds who'll be 
cause we don’t trust him!"’ 


after him, not be- 


Well, we ought not to have him locked up,”’ 
said Jim. “‘If he’s the kind of man that will not 
stay put, I’m against him. No, sir, I’m opposed 
I'll blackball him tonight, or tomorrow, or any 
other time. No use arguing.” 

The meeting broke into a chorus of mingled 
rebuke and argument, but Jimmy was stubborn. 
Somehow, he did not like the idea, and he would 





the gang he belongs to. I'm going to call up 
Ted and ask him to come and get Bell. That 
K.?”" 

The. meeting broke up, and Jake telephoned 
Hogan, who presently arrived with three fra- 
ternity brothers and escorted Bell out of the 
house. At all events, Jake, Les and Billy reck- 
oned, the boy would be saved for Jordan. 

‘We might as well have had him,"’ was Billy's 
reproach to Jim a little later. ‘But you couldn't 
blackball him out of Jordan! I’m glad of that.”’ 

“All right, all right,’’ Byers retorted, im- 

atiently. ‘I didn’t like his looks, and I don'c 
ike his backing and filling, blowing this way 
and that—say, what kind of a football player 
would he make, now? How many times can a 
man change his mind in a game? What do you 
want with a quarter who can’t make up his 
plans for himself and stick to them? A fellow 
like this would be letting the other team call 
his signals for him before the game was over!” 

You're crazy, all I've got to say,” said Les, 
disappointed 

And finally,’’ said Jim, “‘I’ve heard of a lot 
of these fellows that were pulled and hauled, 
stars that were bid for by a dozen colleges 
even after they'd gone to one of them, and I 
never heard of one that ever made good as an 
athlete. No, sir, a guy that’s going anywhere 
has to know where it is, and be on his way 
If we have to make up Bell's mind for him, 
now, somebody will have to be making up his 
mind for him all the way through school. But 
shut up, you guys. Lay off me!” 


IS appeal was fruitless. Whether in his 
own room, or downstairs in the living- 
room mingling with the prospects for 

membership in the fraternity, he could not es- 
cape the reproaches of his brothers. It was not 
until eleven o'clock that the ragging ended. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


Was that Phillips talking to you?"’ asked | ¢s 

We asked Coach to jump you for back 
water on a first-class athlete,’’ Billy 
“What did he say2"’ 

‘No, it wasn't Coach,” Jimmy replied, with a 
grin. ‘‘It was Ted Hogan.”’ 

“His gang got Bell pledged, and everythir 
asked Jake. 

“‘And everything is good,’’ Jimmy grinned 

““What do you mean, everything?” asked the 
other three, at once. 

“Well, Ted says they pledged Bell and {el 
pretty happy and safe,’’ Jim explained. “‘And 
they were just sitting around the house. Si, 
big guys came up to the door and asked for Bell 
and they said he wasn’t there. They said they 
knew better, because Ted Hogan and another 
guy had come up to Montgomery last. night 
get him, and they wanted to see him. Andt 
had three cars full of football men from Mont 
gomery waiting at the curbstone, and if the 
didn’t produce Bell these birds would rush th: 
house!"" 

“Oh, boy, I'd like to have seen—but say, hx 
about the Psi Kaps at Putnam?’’ asked Billy 

‘Hogan said he told Bell to take his choice 
Jordan, Putnam or Montgomery. By this tin 
the whole gang of football players came up o 
the porch. Hogan said he was sick of all thi 
backing and filling, so he told Bell to make 
his mind, quick. If he wanted to stay, all t! 
house would turn out to keep him from « 
Montgomery crowd—but if he wanted to 
back to Montgomery, to skip.’ 

“And Bell said he'd stick?" 
fully. 

*“No, Bell said he guessed maybe he'd go ba 
to Montgomery if they'd go with him over 
Putnam and get his clothes for him. So t 
whole gang's on the way to Greenville now, 
take his things away from the Psi Kaps 
Jimmy could not help grinning as he finished the 
tale. 

“Like to see the fight at the Psi Kap house 
grinned Les. ‘‘But say, you poor little shrimy 


added 








asked Les, ho; 





this way, will never get anywhere,’ Jimmy not be budged. If the whole chapter was down ‘Byers, Byers!"" a voice shouted. ‘‘Tele- goon and say ittous. Rub itin! Say it, befo 
insisted; *‘in football, or anywhere else. And on him, he could not help it phone!’’ we duck you in the tub!"’ 
as for his looks, Bill, I'll just say this—I don’t ““Say,'’ exclaimed Big Jake in a loud voice, Jimmy went to the telephone and stayed there “Say what?" asked Jimmy. 
like them. His chin sticks back too far. He ‘“‘let’s cut the chatter. If Jim don't like this a long time, listening, rather than talking. **Say you told us so!”’ 
asn't any chin, to speak of. And he lets his guy, let’s drop him, quick. Jim's a poor fish, When he came out of the booth, with a smile on “Too late,"’ grinned Jim, ducking for the 
nouth hang open, like a boob. And when I | think, for blocking him, but he's got a right his face, Moore, Armstrong and Hilligoss were stairway on the run I told you so in the first 
hook hands with him his hand was wet and to do it. All right, Ted Hogan wants him for awaiting him place! No use, now! 
built to his designs by licensed factories not FOKKER MASTER BUILDER national scale. Moreover, he would like to be 
ae al 
owned by him able to work toward that end by some change 
One day German pilots brought to the ground [CONTINUED FROM PAGE 479] in subject matter taught in schools and colleges 
afely the great French ace Garros. They had —but that is too big a subject for this place. 
been very careful to force him down without wait. It was under such conditions that | got 1928—First tri-motor seaplane across the At- The chief Fokker models readers will know 
damage. He had been playing havoc with anew the story of the carly days to supplement the lantic. (Stultz-Amelia Earhart. I saw two new ones that are of interest. One | 
type of machine-gun firing device. The experts story of his achievement which I knew. 1929—First notable duration-of-flight record, by am tempted to call ‘‘the millionaire’s kicker 
of the General Staff: wanted to look at that de Fokker works today as he did during his boy- refueling. (Question Mark It is a new forty-thousand-dollar plaything for 
ice. Having looked, they sent it quickly to hood, with a single-track mind. At any given rich men; a seaplane, though it is amphibian and 
Fokker, asking if he could duplicate it time he can think most effectively about that When Western Air Express, aided by the Gug- can land on wheels. It has a luxurious littl 


He had never sec 


Two days later he f 


a machine gun in his life 

ew an airplane to the mili- 
tary headquarters, and the experts doubted theit 
h ted a trick. He was fir- 
hine gun directly through his whirling 
propellers without mowing them off into jagged 
stubs. He had invented 


anity, of 


ing a mac 


the synchronizing de- 


ice which sent bullets through between the 
blades at exactly the right split-second interval 

After the German military mind had conceded 
that the machine gun was doing that, some forty- 
two thousand of these synchronized gears were 
ordered 

When the war ended the Fokker plants repre- 
sented a capitalization of thirty million marks 
The Allies disarmed Germany. Fokker moved 
yack to his native land. There, in three years 
e built erght million dollars’ worth of planes 

Altogether, nearly fifty different models had 
vxeen designed and produced by Fokker before he 
ame to America hese included monoplanes, 
biplanes and triplanes; pursuit, observation, 
vombing and torpedo planes; land planes, sea- 
planes and amphibians; and commercial planes 
anging from giant transports to small sport 
ode 

At a cluttered desk, slid well down into his 


and with a foot propped on an oper 
the boy of Haarlem looked backward 


ipon his early triumphs, and sometimes chuckled 


lrawer, 





Important persons waited outside Beyond 
e plant a new bomber for Uncle Sam was being 
ted ready, finished with 


When he was well 
this first telling for publication of the story of 
Anthony Fokker would hear a re- 
yut that test. En route from New York 


o Hasbrouck Heights, N. ]., 


is boyhood 





rt 





were more m- 

portant eX rsons, for a cor ference about four new 
ants. Fokker had eight million dollars to 
spend on buildings, machinery, equipment—all 
tor the making of more and better and bigger 


And the plans for all this centered in 


he talked for boys about 
bovhood—and all those things could 


But never before had 


is OWT 


thing which engrosses his interest; and all else 
he can shut out. To his associates he remains 
absolutely unpredictable. He is here and there 
over the map, taking up this or that problem, 
as seems to him necessary. And in addition to 
a sound scientific training—in which, as in his 
piloting, he is chiefly self-taught—he has an in- 
stinct which seems to be unerring. He can look 
at a plane and tell that it is wrong, where others 
would determine an error in proportion only 
after measurement and logarithmic computation. 


Americ. in Triumphs 


There were Fokker planes flying in more than 
a score of countries when, in 1920, he was in- 
vited by the United States government to visit 
America and to consider building here certain 
models for the government. He came, and his 
first achievement was a craft which made a fam- 
ous non-stop flight across the United States, and 
which came to be known as Army Transport T-2. 

Fokker, fascinated by America’s spirit, great- 
ness, courage and unlimited possibilities, de- 
cided to become an American 

[he greatest possibilities in the world for the 

commercial development of the airplane lie in 
America,’ he said, and established his first plant 
at Tetorboro Airport, Hasbrouck Heights, in 
1923 

Toward those commercial developments he 
has contributed a giant's share, in effort and in 
results. Among famous flights, the Fokker staff 
takes pride in these 


1923-—-First nor-stop flight across the American 
continent 

1924—First Holland to Dutch East Indies flight. 

1925—First Ford reliability tour 

1926—First over North Pole Commander 
Byrd.) 

1927—First mainland to Hawaii tri-motor 
Maitland-Hegenberger 

1928—First tri-motor across the Atlantic. (Byrd 

1928—First United States to Australia. (South- 


ern Cross 


genheim Fund for the Promotion of Aéronautics, 
began a series of epochal experiments in the West 
in operation of a model airway, it was Fokker 
transport planes which were chosen. They rated 
faster, and they had safety factors not then 
found elsewhere. Many other transport lines 
followed this lead until what had been a strug- 
gling little industry found itself ‘booked up’’ a 
year ahead; and Fokker began planning for 
peace-time America a manufacturing system as 
great as that which he had operated under war 
pressure in Germany. To the Tetorboro plant 
was added a new building, a second plant began 
operation in Passaic, N. J., and a third at Glen 
Dale, W. Va.; and construction of a fourth unit 
will be started in Los Angeles. 

The Fokker company became a financial ally 
of Western Air Express; and then one day the 
financial world discovered with surprise that 
General Motors sometimes called the 
world's biggest industrial unit—also had become 
a Fokker ally, buying a forty per cent. interest in 
his company 

It is such big, efficient and ably financed units, 
Fokker believes, which will succeed. The little 
fellows, he thinks, cannot long survive. Avia- 
tion in America, he is certain, has a future that 
is literally beyond the possibility of comprehen- 
sion. It has a limitless future. It presents very 
great opportunities, for practical young men. He 
finds, here as in the Old World, that among men 
of scientific knack and training the percentage 
who are practical, who can apply what they 
know, is very much too small. He can hire men 
trained in theory—they are plentiful—but men 
of proved ingenuity in practice are all too rare. 

All life Fokker sees as a sort of problem in 
mechanics. In life, as in mechanics, you have to 
invent a way around an obstacle. And the in- 
geniousness required for that is not in the books. 
It is in a boy's head, and it can be stimulated and 
developed by use 

As regards the development of mechanical in- 
geniousness in boys, he has fostered an airplane- 
model contest for boys of the New York district 
which he would very much like to extend on a 


now 


cabin, for six persons, a couple of berths, a little 
pantry; it is essentially an air-and-water yacht. 


A Master Craftsman 


Squatted on top of this boat one day, looking 
very much like Puck in a business suit, Fokker 
tugged at wires and controls and cascaded orde 
upon the heads of mechanics below. They hus 
tled in cheerful enjoyment of the scene. The 
““boss’’ was on the job. He knew things. H« 
knew what was right and what was wrong 
with an unerring instinct 

Here was a master craftsman, among craftsmen 

Around and about,. waiting, were executive 
each with a sheaf of important papers in hand 
A secretary came forward with a notation ot! 
seven long-distance calls—also waiting. 

Fokker remained oblivious to all this. Her 
was a new model, to be tested on the morrow, 
and all else must wait. And on the morrow ot 
that day he, personally, would fly this new boat, 
raking it fore and aft with a critical eye. 

He is an aéronautical genius who has launched 
ten thousand ships, but each new model is thc 
most important thing in his life 

That second new model mentioned was just 
taking form. The skeleton was there; and you 
could look at it and refuse to believe that any- 
thing so big could lift itself through the air. It 
is a thirty-two-place plane, to be powered wit! 
four engines mounted in tandem, thereby reduc- 
ing head-resistance, and developing 2,100 horse- 

ywer; its cabin no narrow cramped corridor, 
Bee of room height and size; its wings a hundred 
feet from tip to tip, and four feet in thickness 

The father of this giant does not know 
whether it is too big, or not big enough. He i 
certain that he European giant of hundred-pas- 

enger capacity is too Cie at least for the present, 
using engines now available 

But one air line knows Fokker is right again- 
and ordered four of these giants, almost before 
the blueprints were dry. If Fokker makes it, it 
will be fast and economical and safe—that seems 
to be the idea. 
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Of course the natural thing 
for Skippy to do is to give an 
unintelligible yell of terror. 
Instead, though stunned by 
the disaster, he has the wit first to exclaim: 
‘Yes, but not so hard!”’ 

Such humor does not rise up and hit you in’the 
eyes the way the antics of Mutt and Jeff or the 
Katzenjammer Kids do. You often have to 
read it several times to get the point of the joke. 
It may not even make you laugh. 

‘In fact, I don’t try to make people laugh,” 
declares Crosby. ‘‘I want to make ‘em smile; 
sort of slowly grin after it’s sunk in what Skippy 
has said or done.”’ 

And this, say the critics, is so much more rare 
and difficult a form of humor that Percy Crosby 
is in a class by himself and will always be 
popular. 

Because his humor is so delicate, it is very 
difficult for Crosby to find the daily bit that he 
needs. For the newspapers he has to work more 
than a month ahead so that the pictures can be 
printed up and put in matrices for mailing oat to 
ill parts of the United States and the world. 
Often he reaches the deadline—that is, the 
editorial last-minute—with not enough jokes to 
go around. 

And how he suffers at such times! He can't 
eat or sleep or draw. He usually walks the 
streets, watching —_ and listening to the 
noises about him. A face or a word will often 
give him the flash of an idea that he needs. 

One day he was walking down Sixth Avenue, 
his mind a blank. He just didn't seem able to 
produce anything that would fit Skippy. Idly 
he paused in front of a florist’s shop. In the 
window was a sign: ‘Cut flowers.” 

Of course the sign meant that cut flowers were 
for sale and in no possible way suggested any- 
thing funny to the passer-by. Yet Crosby's 
face instantly brightened, and he copied the 
two words of the sign in his notebook. 

When he got back to his studio he drew a pic- 
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ture of Skippy standing outside a greenhouse by 
which was a signboard reading: “Cut flowers.” 
In the next panel we see Skippy galloping home 
for something. And in the gms yp Skippy 
has hung his hat on the sign and is obeying it 
by cutting flowers! Not a single ‘‘balloon,”’ as the 
cartoonist calls the inclosures full of explanatory 
speech in a comic strip; not a word of caption 
by the artist. An amusing and pointed bit of 
humor; and yet you have to look at it quite 
hard at first to get the point of it. 


The Oriole Hospital Fund 


Like most artists, Percy Crosby is impulsive. 
Last year he went up to the little town of Free- 
dom in New Hampshire, in the dead of winter, 
for a rest from the pandemonium of city life 
which he hates so. 

On the second afternoon he saw a crippled 
boy. The sight touched his heart. There 
must be lots of crippled boys in the world, he 
thought. If only he could help them. Maybe 
Skippy could. 

While working on his strip that night Crosby 
had an inspiration. He decided to have Skippy 
form an ‘Oriole Hospital Fund’’ and collect 
money and toys for sick kids. In the corner of 
the strip he had Skippy write a letter describing 
the plan. “Send contributions to Commander 
Fitzhugh Green," he ended the letter, giving the 
address. 

Percy Crosby went to bed that night very 
happy, fecling that he had done a good deed, 
which he had. Only he forgot to say anything 
to his friend Commander Green in New York. 

A few weeks later Commander Green walked 
into his office and found it stacked up with 
bundles. He opened one. It was a sled! An- 
other was a rag doll! There were toys of all 


sorts; clothing; even candy! 
He was nonplussed. 

His secretary handed him a 
telegram: 


ACTING ON SKIPPY’S REQUEST LOS 
ANGELES EXAMINER AM SHIPPING EX- 
PRESS PREPAID ONE YOUNG ELEPHANT 
WEIGHT FOUR HUNDRED NAME ESMER- 
ALDA GENTLE PARTIALLY TRAINED 
ACCUSTOMED PERFORMING FOR CHIL- 
DREN STOP FULL DIRECTIONS FEEDING 
CARE ACCOMPANY HIM ESSENTIAL AR- 
RANGE WARM QUARTERS AND BATHE 
UPON ARRIVAL. 


Of course it was just a joke telegram. But 
Commander Green thought he had lost his mind 

or else several dozen other people had gone 
suddenly crazy. But the word ‘‘Skippy"’ in the 
telegram gave him a clue. He got Crosby on 
long-distance telephone at Freedom. 

“What's the big idea? I can’t get into my 
office?’’ he sputtered. 

Crosby gave a sort of gasp, then broke out into 
a chuckle. 

“Excuse it, please,"’ he giggled. ‘‘Honest, I 
didn’t mean to inconvenience you. Skippy has 
his Oriole Hospital Fund going now, and I 
forgot to tell you that you're treasurer of it!"’ 

This summer Percy Crosby is going abroad. 

‘A spree?’’ I asked him. 

“In a way,”” he admitted. “But I want to go 
up and see the trenches again.” 

I laid a hand on his arm. ‘“‘I understand, old 
man. Don't blame you for wanting to visit the 
graves of the men who fought with you."’ 

He shook his head. ‘No, it’s not that. No 
I want to go and listen for the guns—listen for 
that awful roaring again."’ 

“But the guns are gone!"" 

“That's it. 1 want to listen— 
‘em! 

Such is the whimsical creator of the incom- 


parable Skippy. 


and not hear 





will then point down toward the ground 
But many golfers are unable to secure these 
correct arm positions. As a result few of theit 
shots go straight. The trouble usually is trace- 
able to one’s grip. Watch any top-notch 
player, and you'll find that as he grips the 
club for a stroke he sees that the heels of both 
hands are against the shaft, or, in the case of the 
right hand, its heel is against the left thumb. 
The reason is apparent when you practice a few 
shots with such a grip. This light pressure of the 
heel of the left hand against the shaft helps 
greatly in keeping the left arm straight. A simi- 
lar pressure by the heel of the right hand forces 
the right elbow to behave. —S. M. 
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Forehand Strokes in Tennis 


HE stroke that more than any other deter- 
mines the outcome of a Davis Cup match or 
an all-important title event is the forehand 
ground-stroke. No player ever exceeded the 


skill of “Little Bill’’ Johnston in executing it. 
It was his killing stroke when the United States 
won and held the Davis Cup, and it enabled him 
to win two national singles championships 
“Little Bill’ was light in weight, so his 
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method of securing such blinding speed with his 
forehand ground-stroke is of special interest to 
young tennis players. He used a wide sweep of 
the racket and hit with his right leg firmly 
braced, transferring his weight to the extreme 
limit forward by rotating his hips as he swung 
through, thus getting his body into the stroke 
Johnston's perfection of this stroke was only 
accomplished after years of practice.--S. M. 


The Shot Put 


NLY in recent years has the science of shot 
putting been fully understood. Now few 
college track championships are won unless the 
team has a shot putter capable of doing around 
fifty feet. A decade ago but one man had passed 
that mark, 

College men use a sixteen-pound shot. High 
and prep schools limit their men to a twelve- 
pound shot. Boys under sixteen years of age 
find this latter weight too heavy. They can 
learn the trick, though, with a much lighter 
shot. 

The shot is put from a circle seven feet in 
diameter. In the big meets a toe-board is placed 
at the front of the circle. Boys do not need the 
latter in learning. Practically every good shot 
putter first stood in the front half of the circle 
and there learned to deliver the shot with the 
reverse turn that finishes the put before taking 
up the hop-glide that starts the ball on its way. 
So we shall begin that way. 

Two simple facts must be borne in mind by 
the boy who wishes to put the shot. First, he 
must know that the shot, to gain its maximum 
distance, must be put upward at an angle of 
approximately 45 degrees. Second, he must 
know that if he pushes a heavy weight, without 
first bracing himself, he will also be pushed 
by it. 

To learn the delivery, place the shot in the 
hand with its weight at the base of the index 
finger and bend your wrist back so that the 
hand rests against the shoulder. Point the elbow 
down at the ground; the forearm, too. Put the 
left foot at the front of the circle, the right one 
in the center; the latter is your brace. Neither 
foot is quite at right-angles to the body. Now 
bend the right knee and lean back a bit to the 
right (Fig. 2). Next shove the shot up at 45 
degrees from the shoulder, using the right leg 
to push from (Fig. 3), and as it is leaving the 
hands shove your weight into it by reversing 
your feet. As the shot is at arm’s length, the 
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final impetus is given it by pushing through 
with the right wrist. That is what causes the 
shot to leave the tips of one’s fingers. If your 
follow through is correct, you will lean well 
out over the far edge of the circle and hold your 
balance with an extended left leg and left arm. 
(Fig. 4.) 
After learning this delivery the next step is 
to perfect yourself in the hop-glide. The shot 
putter now stands in the rear of the circle (Fig 
1), swings his left leg and arm up and down, and 
after a few such motions swings the left leg 
down and to the rear of the right. As it comes 
forward, he hop-glides to the middle of the 
ring from his right foot and lands there mo- 
mentarily, the right foot coming down just an 
instant before the left. Immediately he finishes 
the put with the reverse. The object of the hop- 
glide is to get the shot in motion before making 
the put. If you come to a full rest after the hop- 
glide, you gain no benefit. Good shot putters 
rarely put more than ten or twelve times a day. 
—S. M. 
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Know the Joy 
of New Things 


AKE your own clothes and have an 
advantage over your neighbor by 
being able to select the newest of the new 
and re-create them in the material you pre- 
fer. In this way you secure the latest and 
best ideas of Fashion, and get them weeks— 
sometimes months—before they appear in 
the shops. Best of all, you will enjoy making 
them on one of the modern New Com- 
panions, and at only the cost of material! 


New Companion 
SEWING MACHINE 


The New Companion represents the 
greatest sewing machine value to be 
had anywhere. This is made possible 
by our unique system of selling direct 
from factory to you, at a large saving. 


Eleven Fine Models 


You may select from the _« 


« 
leven popular models r 
| 





isted in our illustrated 
catalog, and feel sure of 
getting not only a sewing 
machine of the very finest, 
most modern type, but 
with it a large and definite 
saving of money. The 
styles offered cover every 
equirement of home 
sewing. 


Number 3 


SAVE $20 to $45 


- The 


New Companion is the 
greatest value to be had in a 
sewing machine. You can save 
from $20 to $45 on a New 
Companion over what you 
would have to pay elsewhere for 
a machine of like quality. Our 
NEW complete catalog shows 
the very latest improved styles 
including the finest electrically 
driven models, all of which are 


WARRANTED for 25 years. 





Console 


Three Months’ FREE Trial 


So confident are we that the New Companion 
Sewing Machine will meet your highest expecta 
tions, we make the following liberal offer: If the 
New Companion Sewing Machine you select is 
not perfectly satisfactory in every particular after 
you have tried it m your home three months, we 
will REFUND YOUR MONEY and take back 
the machine at our expense 





If You Need a New Machine 
READ THIS 


WE will give a Sterling-Silver Thimble to any 
woman who needs a new sewing machine and 
who writes us as follows: “I shall need a machine 
soon, and wish to know more about the New 
Companion. Please send me Illustrated 
Catalog, also a sterling-silver thimble (small, me 
dium, or large), as per your offer. This places me 
under no obligation to purchase. I enclose 5 cents 
in stamps to pay postage and packing on thimble.” 


your 
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‘This post leads to the aerial on top of the house,’ said 


/ WIIPY “Nou ) 


start back’’ 


“OTHER put the radio set in Tom 
M my'’s room because she knew he 
liked to go to sleep listening to the 

umber music But one night Tommy 
{ ro to sleep. Instead of shutting his 


ves, he lay looking across the room at the 


rown radio horn that looked for all 
world lik i hug chocolate ice cream 
Che slumber music faded. Tommy's eve 
1s had begun to droop In fact, he was 
ilmost asleep wher 
Hell Tommy said a small, thin 
vo 
Tommy sat up in bed, very much awake 


Ti vice was so soft and appealing that 


| vasn't the least bit afraic So instead 
lling to Mother he said, ‘‘Hello. Who 
your 
I'm Jimmy Electron, and I've come to 
you 
Where are you now?"’ asked Tommy 
Down th idio hort I'll be up ina 
nute 
Then out of the horn popped a little 
tellow » bigget tha 1 cucumber “Here 
lan I iid 
There he was He looked like a cu 
ber, with his long thin figure and 
ht-green coat. Cocked on one side of 
head was a deep-red cap, while his 
ms and legs stuck out from his body like 
rms ona windmill. And he glowed with 
purple glare just the color of the tall arc 
ump on the street cornet 
Did you really come out of the horn?”’ 
ked Tommy, rubbing his eves to make 
re he was awake, as Jimmy seemed to 
vim through the air to the footboard of 
er 
Sure, WAY not 
What are vou, a fairy?” 
Well, sort of,” replied Jimmy. “‘We 
ctrons are scientific fairies. Nobody 
»ws exactly what we are. When things 
blown to atoms, they're too small to 
But atoms have to be made of some 
That something is called electrons, 
cause we're supposed to have some elec- 
city us. Don't trv to understand it, 
se nobody does 
What do you do?’ demanded Tommy 
I don’t do anything, ‘cause I ran away; 
t most of us carry sounds from one place 
nother. Tell me, Tommy, would vou 
k isit lio set with me? 


I'll cha ge vo a electrot I 

w how 

But could | ever be a person again? 

Oh, sure, I can only make you one 
I sdark. WI it's sunrise, vou'll 





mu have been through the set and we can 


be a person again.” 

‘Suppose I was 
in the set at sun 
what would 
happen?”’ 

“You'd grow up 
and break into a 
million electrons 
But you won. 
We've got time 
enough.”* 

Tommy paused 
Ir sounded excit 
ing, but still he 
didn't want to 
break into a mil 
lion pieces. 

Jimmy kicked 
his heels impa 
tiently 
footboard Well, are vou coming?” 

All right,’ said Tommy ‘If you're 
sure I'll get back in time.” 

‘Wish you were an clectron, then.’ 


rise, 


ty 


against the 


COMMY wished, and as he did Jimmy 

squeezed his hand, squeezed it hard 
Tommy felt a little tingle goiug through 
his arms, down his back and his legs. He 
began to glow with a purple light, like 
jimmy. 

‘‘Now you're an invisible electron.” 

**But I can still see,’ objected Tommy. 

Jimmy laughed. ‘“‘Of course, otherwise 
what good would it be to be invisible? 
Let’s go. We haven't much time 

“What do I do?” 


“Swim over to the radio horn 


You can 
swim, can't you?’ 


““Sure,’” said Tom 
my, proudly “] 
learned last summer 


at Atlantic City 

Following closely 
behind Jimmy, Tom 
my swam over to the 
horn, It was much 
easier than swimming 
atthe beach. He liked 
the cool night air as 
it brushed by him 
Then they slid down 
the horn. 

“Stay close It’s 
easy to get lost,”’ Jim 
my warned him 
they walked down a 
large screw. It’s like 
going down stairs, 
thought Tommy 

Ahead was a dark 
tunnel, and a moment 
later they were walk- 
ing round and round 
and round in a coil 
of copper wire. The 
wires dipped up and 
down, now larger, 
now smaller 

‘““What'’s this?’’ 
asked Tommy, as thev 
a brightly 
lighted space 

“A vacuum tube. 
There’s no air in it.’ 
\s he spoke Jimmy 
picked up a cloth hat 
that hung on _ the 
metal wall beside 
them. “‘Here, put this . 
onand pull itoveryour Dts 
It'sanair mask.” 


as 


entered 


legs 


face 
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Tommy in the Radio Set 


By Franklin Jordan 
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Tommy put it on, while Jimmy put an 
other over his own face. 

Now,"’ continued Jimmy, “‘do you see 
those two things up there?"’ 

Tommy looked up at the two pieces of 
metal that hung over him. One looked 
like a dinner plate and the other like 
Mother's griddlecake pan 

‘We've got to swim up and catch hold of 
the grid one,’ said Jimmy. “‘Be sure you 
get the right one. If you make a mistake, 
you'll land in a wet, muddy battery and 
you may never get out r 

Tommy swam. It was hard, like swim 
ming over dry ground, and he was almost 
out of breath when he reached the top 

The rest is easy," said Jimmy. 

Again they walked round and round in 
the wires which ended, this time, in a lot 
of metal plates, side by side in layers 

“Mind the holes,’ said Jimmy. ‘We're 
almost out.” 

Tommy stepped carefully over the deep, 
black holes, betw een the metal plates 

That was a condenser,’ remarked Jim 
my as they rested against a tall round post 
“This post leads to the aérial on the top of 
the house. Now you've been through the 
set and we can start back. Let's see how 


much time we have.”’ 

B pee pulled the corner of his hat down 
and looked at a little watch set in the 

brim. Then from a pocket of the green 

coat he pulled out a book with golden 


leaves ‘An almanac,’ he explained. 
“Now we'll see what time the sun 
rises.’ 





Tommy felt a little tingle going through his arms, down his back and 
He began to glow with a purple light, like Jimmy. 


you're an invisible electron,’ said Jimmy 
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He turned the pages and looked at the 
latest table. A troubled frown crossed his 
face. He thrust the book in his pocket and 
grabbed Tommy's hand. ‘‘Sunrise is ear! 
ier than I thought,”’ he said. ‘‘We'll hav« 
to run.” 

Tommy never traveled so fast in his life 
before. They almost leaped across th« 
condenser plates and ran through the long 
coils of wire. Tommy nearly missed th« 
right metal piece in the vacuum tube in his 
excitement. Jimmy looked at his watcl 
as they entered the last coil of wire. ‘Sun 
rise in seven minutes.”” 

Round and round they dashed. The wires 
never seemed end. Once Tommy 
slipped and fell, but Jimmy dragged him 
to his feet again and they hurried on 
Coils and coils of copper wire and binding 
posts with wire streamers seemed to fly 
past them as they ran. Tommy wanted 
to stop and look at the queer reflection ot 
himself in the silvery-looking bulbs, whic! 
he thought looked like tall round mirrors 
but which Jimmy said were only tubes, and 
jerking his hand hard, they ran faster 
than ever. Tommy was glad one time of 
the huge dazzling electric light bulbs 
which hurt his eyes. As he turned a cornet 
their glare blinded him, and he stopped 
suddenly just as he almost stepped into 
a great crack between the metal plates 
Traveling so fast made it seem even haten 
The faint purple glow which had shone al! 
around them and helped to light the way 
before was gone now. Looking back 
Tommy saw the light streaming behind 
like a match in a breeze. Five minutes 
had ticked away be 
fore they reached the 
big screw at the bot 
tom of the horn, and 
another minute had 
gone before they 
reached the top. 

Tommy swamacross 
to his bed like a fir 
engine going to a fire 

“And a few seconds 
to spare,’ said Jim 
my, as he dangled his 
legs again on the edg< 
of the horn. 

Tommy looked at 
him and smiled. 

“T’'ve had a dandy 
time,’’ he said. *‘Car 
we go again some 


to 


‘Tomorrow night 
We'll make another 
trip and go to—"’ 

The words faded 
into silence, and 
Jimmy himself seemed 
to fade with them un 
til all that was left 
was a little purpk 
mist in the opening o! 
the horn. In another 
moment that too was 
gone 

Tommy, again a 
brown-haired, bluc 
eyed boy of seven 
smiled in his sleep as 
the big round yellow 
sun touched*the pink 
on the eastern sky and 
in the distance a 
rooster crowed to the 
dawn. 


**Nou 
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MYSTIC’S “QUEER COUNTRY” ,PACKET!! 
Contains scarce stamps from the following strange lands; 
San Marino, Antioquia, Congo, Cyprus, Fiji /slands, 
Iceland, Kenya, Uganda, Lebanon, Monaco, North 
Borneo, Nyassa, Siam, Sierra Leone, Tanganyika, Ubangi, 
Upper Volta, Alaouites. Get this wonderful packet of 
“freak countries’’ and make your friends envious! / rice 
only 10¢ to approval applicants!! Write TODAY. 

MYSTIC STAMP CO. (Dept. 9), CAMDEN, N. YORK 
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100 °stimps’) FREE 
to applicants for Popular Net Approvals, postage 2c. 


CHRISTENSEN STAMP CO. 
1657 14th Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 





Canadian Confederation Special Packet 
25 diff. Canada, 5 diff. Newfoundland, and our new large 
illustrated lists for only 10c to approval applicants. le 
list 282 countries in our dime packets. Specials: 500 
diff, 25e; 1000 diff. 75c; 2000 ditt $2.50. 

VICTORIA STAMP CO., Dept. 8, London, Ont., Canada 





for a five months’ subscription to THE 

STAMP COLLECTOR, America’s finest 

stamp magazine. 100 all different stamps 
given FREE to each subscriber. Money refunded if you 
are not more than pleased. THE STAMP COLLECTOR, 
Dept. Y. C., 515 Sedgwick Drive, Syracuse, N. Y. 





a= J (15 Var.) for new appli- 
FREE CANAD. cant of my Ic, 2¢, and 
3e approvals, and also my 50% discount. Chas. W. 
Schmidt, P. O. Box 4832 Frankford Sta., Phila., Penna 





8 DIFFERENT STAMPS from 28 different _coun- 

tries, such as Quelimane, Inhambane, Syria, Liban, 

and Travancore. Price 10c, only to approval applicants. 
as. 


Reimers, 400 Flatiron, Fort Worth, Tex 





2000 different stamps $2.85; 1000, 85c; 500. 35e; 500 
tmixed, 18¢e. Album, holds 2400 stamps, 60c; 5000, 
$1.50. M. Michael, 942 So. 23rd Ave., Bellwood, Ill. 





50% Discount. Sent Anywhere 
Approval Sheets Youth's Companion Goes. Fred- 
erick B. Driver, 1430 So. Penn Square, Phila., Pa. 





FREE! Entire issue, White Russia, to spplicamta. 
* Big value—Artistic Approvals -Little money. 
King-Carroll, 202 N. Lewis St., Geneva, N. Y. 





For Sale. Stamps. Indian Relics. 
Fossils. List Free. 


Beadwork. Curios. Coins. 
Lemley Curio Store, Osborne, Kansas. 





STAMPS # Sista S2%Ub So, Haass, 8: 





S$) 10c, 1000 fine hinges 


15 WILD ANIMALS (STAMP: 
0, 25e. STAMP CO.,, UTICA, N.Y. 


Ss 
15e.; 206 EMPIRE 





APPROVALS— 100 Diff. Stamps Free. 
CHAS. GIVENS, 26 N. Farson St., Phiia., Pa. 


60% Dis. 








Ist — issued—Gt. Britain, 1840, 1d black, $1.40. 
R. H. A. Green, 315-17th St., Wilmette, Ill. 





2 diff. Argentine 4c to approval applicants. Bar- 


gain lists free. Reuder, Santa Ana, Calif. 





Set Cataloguing, $1.06, 2 Catalogues List 


500 Sets, 
Packets, 15c. Wm. Rabin, 900'> Filbert St., 


hila., Pa. 





600 different ro, 50¢c; 1,100, $1.00; 2,000, $3.50. 
F. L. Onken, 79th Street, Brookiyn, N. Y. 





California Gold. $1 size, 270; $'4 size, 53e. 100,000 German 
Marks and Catalogue, 10c. Nerman Shuits, Salt Lake, Utah. 





15 varieties French Col., Post. 2c. R. E. 
Roberts, 901 Fourth, Bay City, Mich, 


FREE! 





African British Colonial Set, free with dandy approvals. 
William Monjar, 3130 Colerain Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 





to 66% % approval applicants. 4c. Ref- 


100 nice stam 
erences. A. V. Pierce, 115 B’dway, Providence, R.1, 





All 
2c. postage. 


Diff. Stamps given free to Approval App., 
Paige Stamp Co., Oak Park, Ill, 
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x STAMPS TO STICK z 


A DEPARTMENT FOR STAMP ENTHUSIASTS OF ALL AGES 








One of the gems of the Hind collection—the 
world’s rarest stamp, of which only one copy 
is known to exist. Its origimal cost, at the post- 
office of issue, British Guiana, in 1856, was 


The illustration is twice actual size 


STAMPS AS AN INVEST- 
MENT 


RTHUR HIND, a Utica, N. Y., manu- 
facturer, who owns one of the most 
valuable collections in the world, re- 

cently placed on the market his albums contain- 
ing stamps of the United States. His asking price 
was in the neighborhood of $250,000. Uncle 
Sam's issues are in demand the world over, and 
it was expected that Mr. Hind would eventu- 
ally realize the quarter-million-dollar price, 
though it might be that the stamps would have 
to be sold through the auction method if a 
moneyed collector did not come forward to pur- 
chase the albums intact. 

The situation suggests that postage stamps 
have an investment value—a fact which is not 
always appreciated by the person just beginning 
to take an interest in the hobby called philately. 

The newcomer must learn by experience which 
stamps are apt to increase in worth “as the years 
roll by. It may be accepted, as true, that the 
average beginner does not have in mind the pos- 
sibility that some day he may be able to sell his 
stamps for more than they cost him. But after a 
year or so of close contact with the hobby, and 
as he grows older and wiser, he will come to 
realize that there is such a thing as selective 
buying. He will watch for real bargains, at 
auctions and in advertising in philatelic journals, 
instead of purchasing indiscriminately every- 
thing which is offered. 

At the start the collector may well give 
thought to buying a variety packet—as large a 
one as his iaiasdion pocketbook can afford. 
A thousand varieties should be the smallest 
packet considered; twice that number, if the 
money is available. In the long run, if the 
beginner believes that his interest in the hobby 
is to endure, it would be advisable to get a 
packet of five thousand varieties. Let us see 
why. 

If five thousand stamps were placed on adealer’s 
approval sheets and offered in that way to a 
collector, it is probable that the individual 
prices would average more than a cent a stamp. 
Thus, if the collector purchased the entire con- 
signment, he might have to pay $50 or more. 

A beginner's packet of five thousand varieties 
would cost far less than that amount. Similarly, 
with the packet of two thousand or the one with 
one thousand varieties. A packet of one thou- 
sand different stamps may be bought from some 
dealers at_as low acharge as $1, or at the rate of 
ten stamps for a cent; whereas the same one 
thousand stamps on approval sheets might cost 
as high as $10. 

After the one thousand or two thousand or 
five thousand varieties have been placed in their 
proper places in the album, the remaining 
“blank spaces’’ may be filled in by buying from 
approvals or at auctions, etc. 

When this time comes it is essential to own 
Scott’s American standard catalogue. A new 
edition of this appears each year; the volume for 
1930 will be ready for distribution in October. 

The Scott catalogue is a necessary philatelic 
tool, for the reason that it lists and prices all 
postage stainps. Generally two prices are set 
down after each stamp—one for the stamp when 
in mint, or unused, condition, and the other for a 
canceled or used copy. 

If the price of a certain stamp on an approval 
sheet is set down as ten cents, the collector 
should consult the catalogue and learn what 
the Scott quotation is for that particular stamp 
If the Scott figure is also ten cents, it would not 


one cent. 


When writing to advertisers, please 


be a good investment to pay that price for the 
stamp on the approval sheet. Why not? Be- 
cause in all probability there are many dealers 
who would be willing to sell the same stamp for 
considerably less—perhaps half that amount. 


OW is the collector to know whether one 
dealer is overcharging? This the collector 
learns, as has been indicated, by experience. 
There are some dealers who make a practice 
of charging high prices for common stamps. 

Such dealers cater particularly to beginners. 

They are satisfied to get all they can from the 

newcomers before the latter can obtain the 

necessary experience 
Other dealers look into the future and appre- 
ciate that the boy and girl of today may be the 
moneyed adults of tomorrow. Such dealers 
try to make only a moderate and legitimate 
profit, and by thus selling at reasonable prices 
they seck to win “‘satisfied customers’’ who will 
give them their patronage year after year. 
It takes time for the beginning collector to 
learn to distinguish between the two classes of 
dealers. Eventually he will learn to avoid doing 
business with the profiteer type. 

It is advisable for the beginning collector to 
subscribe to one or more philatelic magazines. 
Not only do these joureals publish philatelic 
news, but they carry columns of dealers’ adver- 
tising which offer bargains. By taking advan- 
tage of these bargains the newcomer can pursue 
his hobby economically. 

Upon request Taz Companton will be glad to 
recommend several stamp magazines, pub- 
lished either weekly or monthly. 


‘THE collector who subscribes to a philatelic 

journal should watch the news columns 
carefully. Let us assume that Uruguay issues a 
commemorative stamp. Two million copies 
may be printed, or perhaps the stock is limited 
to only five thousand. Five thousand is a small 
supply for the world’s collectors. The magazine 
is apt to announce, on the authority of the 
Uruguayan government, the exact number of 
copies available. If in this instance the number 
is only five thousand it is logical to assume that 
the stamp will have a future investment value; 
such a stamp, accordingly, is a good one to seck, 
as ten years from now it may be worth many 
times its present philatelic worth. 

Definitely to be placed among the stamps 
which have good investment value are the 
unused adhesives of the United States. One 
cannot lose money buying them as long as 
Uncle Sam's credit remains good, for they 
will always be worth at least face value. Can- 
celed copies of the higher values of the United 
States regular series are to be desired, as are 
good-conditioned used specimens of most of all 
our country’s commemorative stamps, as well 
as even many of the lower denominations of 
regulars. Each new generation brings its share 
of collectors who, after they have advanced in 
the hobby, prefer the stamps of Uncle Sam, and 
the issues are becoming increasingly popular 
abroad. This world-wide demand naturally 
causes the prices to advance from year to year. 

New stamps are appearing, abroad and at 
home, at the rate of from fifteen hundred to 
two thousand varieties a year. The average 
collector cannot hope to get them all. The 
philatelist who purchases with his eye on the 
investment value does not try to; instead, he 
endeavors to buy selectively. His experience 
has taught him that when Paraguay overprints 
certain regular stamps and thus converts them 
into adhesives which are to be used temporarily 
for prepaying postage on letters carried by air- 

lane, these provisionals are apt to rank, in the 
woe among the really desirable postal pee. 
Why? Because, obviously, only a relatively few 
copies are in existence—especially prepared to 
serve during an emergency, until such time as 
permanent (or definitive) air stamps can be 
printed. If the collector can pick up at a reason- 
able price, now, one of these overprinted pro- 
visionals, he will have made a good investment. 

Of course there are many collectors who do 
not give any consideration to investment value. 
They assembie their stamps primarily to study 
the designs, inscriptions, etc., with a view to 
acquiring knowledge. 

This educational aspect is to be commended, 
and to it may be attributed the hobby’s popular- 
ity. It may be suggested, however, that the 
beginner keep in mind that eventually he should 
give consideration to the future value of his 
collection. It is possible to acquire knowledge 
and purchase wisely at the same time, and 
this should be the common aim. Certainly it is 
something to think about. 
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FREE rage PRICE LIST 


Send for the 80 page Scott Price List, giv- 
ing you a choice of more than 1,000 packets, 
sets and dime sets. 

It also describes the full line of Scott Al- 
bums, Accessories, hinges, tongs, magnifying 
glasses, etc. Every collector should p sess 
this price list. It is free for th + ing. 


SCOTT STAMP AND “ hs 
1 West 47th Street, New ‘ork, N.Y. 














FANTASTIC SCENERY PACKET 
different stamps of far-away countries de- 
Included are: Belgium 
; Barbadoes (chariot and flying 
+ Chile (battle scene) ; Egypt (sphinx and pyra- 
ia (nude slave breaking chain); New- 
a. (ferocious tiger); Trinidad (Goddess 
)t and others. To ap appli- 
will _be sent Bike Peak 
. important; If you 
a triangle stamp perforation 





«great poskes 





KOREA 1886 25 & 50 Mn, 10c to 50% ap- 
Pproval applicants (ref. required) 
Brunet 4c, 1926, 5c; Liberia le, 5c, 10c, 15¢, 20c, 1921, 


10c. Jilustrated album, perf. gauge, hinges and 110 stamps 
from 20 diff. countries 12c. 1000 mixed 30c. Price List Free 


Stamp Y, Dept. 152, New Canaan, Conn. 





STANLEY GIBBONS U. S. LIST 


At last we offer « fully jilustrated and descriptive price list of U. 3. 
dsome|, v 





and B.N.A. stamps— ban bound vol ae no less than 
436 illustrations, Including «rille secret marks! proofs, ter 
line and arrow blocks and tel, ps are iilustrated and priced. 
Aa indi: to the identification of all U. 8. stamps. Post 
free 60c. Also our 32 page U.S. and B. N. A. list 6 on request 





100 ALL DIFFERENT 


STANLEY GIBBONS, INC., 38Y Park Row, New York City, N.Y. 
I R | i . stamps to applicants for 
Universal Approvals. Post- 


age 2c. Badger Stamp Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 





STAMPS FREE 


12 large showy picture stamps free with a request 
for my popular approvals at 50% discount. None 
better. Many good sets free with each return 
Postage 2c. A. BAUER, PALMYRA, N. J. 





TRIANCLE- 





AIRAAIL, gag 








2 ALL DIFFERENT 10c.; 50 different Portuguese 

Colonies 15c.; 100 different British Coionies 
30c.; and our 60% discount non-duplicatiag approvais. 
COVERT STAMP CO., Y712 E. & B. Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 





FRE 20 GOOD STAMPS including GOLD COAST, 
2 NEWFOUNDLAND All free with trial. 


Bargain Approvals, F, E. THORP, Norwich, N 





10 Diff. Stamps to App. Applicants, post. 
500 diff. 29¢e. 1000 diff. 75e. 2000 di 
JOHNSON STAMP CO. (Y.C.) 


2.75. 
Jamestown, N. Y. 





FREE! SCARCE SET AZERBAIJAN STAMPS to 
collectors who request our Special Fall Bargain List. 
2c postage. Penna. Stamp Co., Greensburg, Penna. 





DIFFERENT Stamps i0c; 1000 Hinges 10c. 
R. H. Cariton, 380 W. So. Temple, Salt Lake, Utah. 
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STAMPS, 105 China, Egypt, etc., 2c. Album (500 pic- 
tures) 3c. A. BULLARD & CO., Sta. A&, Boston. 





ESTERN AUSTRALIA: 4 var. free to new ap- 
proval applicants, Allion, Angola, Ind. 





STAMPS 100 For. all diff. to approval app. Postage 2c. 
1000 hinges 15c. List Free. Q STAMP Co., Toledo, Ohio 





No Hobby Like Stamp Collecting! 


and its biggest and best advocate is 


MEKEEL’S WEEKLY STAMP NEWS 
BEVERLY, MASS. 


3 mos. on trial only 25c (Canada 40c) and ONE of 
the following premiums free: 

‘300 diff. foreign; 50 U. S.; 100 U. 8S. precancels; Book 

How to Deal in eee: Airmail 25; Animals 20; 

Iceland 10; Japan 40; Poland 5); Africa 50; Uruguay 

10: Malta 10 »ok “ Postage Stamps Worth Fortunes.” 

SPECIAL: Remit for 6 mos. and take TWO premiums. 
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rousing clap of thunder. The wind, which had 
been from the northeast, shifted. There followed 
within the next five minutes another burst of 
rain from the west, mingled with hailstones as 
large as filberts. Their horses: balked and ap- 
peared frightened. The sky to the southwest 
had taken on a strange lurid aspect, full of wildly 
rolling clouds that seemed to be slipping along 
the surface of the land. 

Immediately the first gust of the gale struck 
them with a terrifying roar. It lifted Joe clear 
of his saddle and dropped him by old Jane's 
side. Nancy, too, was dismounted by it and 
became much alarmed. 

** We must go back!"’ she cried to Joe; but the 
lad felt that he must meet the Fowlers at New- 
buryport as he had promised; otherwise he would 
have to journey alone all the way home. 

A hay cart was approaching from the direc- 
tion of Newburyport, the horses on the gallop, 
the driver hatless. Three men with scythes and 
rakes, who were putting up marsh hay on the 
flats that bordered the road, came running to 
escape the high tide that was rolling in from the 
sea. They shouted to Joe to join them, but he 
was holding old Jane by the mane and trying to 
tell Nancy that he must get on to Newburyport 
without delay. 

That was the last he saw of his cousin Nancy, 
for just then another of the tremendous gusts of 
wind that marked the progress of the gale struck 
them both with even greater violence than the 
first. It may be added that the girl was later 
picked up insensible in the wreck of the rope- 
walk near Ipswich. She recovered, but her sad- 
die horse was never heard from. Joe and old 
Jane were swept resistlessly along the highway 
and finally blown from it into a salt inlet that 
crooked its way through the marshes. The lad 
fell in mud and water but was helped out by the 
driver of the hay cart, who had landed with his 
team in the same salt creck 

‘Where are you going, boy?’’ the man shouted 
to him during one of the lulls that succeeded the 
gusts. 

“I've got to get to Newburyport,”’ Joe ex- 
plained. 

“That your hoss?’’ the man inquired, pointing 
to old Jane, who was splashing about in water 
up to her sides. 

“Yes, and I must catch her to ride home on,”’ 
Joe replied and then told his rescuer where he 
lived. 

‘Wal, I dunno what to advise ye,’ this kindly 
person declared. ‘;But you'd better skooch 
down under this bank awhile."’ 

Joc, however, was intent on getting old Jane 
out of the creek, and the man tried to help 
him rescue her, even leaving his own team to 
do so. 

Before they had accomplished anything, an- 
other gust struck, so overpowering that they 
could neither speak nor breathe. Joe found 
himself once more in the creek, not far from the 
hay cart, and, though drenched and nearly 
breathless, he managed to climb into it. 

The teamster was endeavoring to extricate his 
own horses, and at length got them out, cart and 
all—with Joe still in the cart. But alas for old 
Jane! She had struggled out on the wrong side 
the seaward side—of the creck and could be seen 
running toward a little haystack, one of many 
that were scattered over the salt marshes, each 
perched on a foundation of posts set in the mud. 
Farther to seaward they saw the water rolling 
in. Little wonder that Joe’s new friend looked 
disheartened 


‘I'm afraid we can't get your hoss back across 
the creek,"’ he said. ‘‘It's fillin' with the tide. 
I've got to get to Ipswich,”’ he added. ‘“‘If you 
must go to Newburyport, about the best you 


can do is to hoof it along the road here afoot. 
If another gust comes, you better drop down 
flat in the road and lie still till it blows by." 


TOE didn't like to leave old Jane, but thought 
J that the Fowlers would perhaps return with 
him to recover her later. He started to run 
along the highway, as advised, and covered a 
considerable distance. For a minute or two the 
sun nearly came out, but a wild, ink-black cloud 
was rolling up from the south, and immediately 
the same violent roaring of the wind was heard. 
Pausing a moment to glance back, Joe saw dirt, 
leaves and a cloud of small objects rising in the 
air. He was now on a long bridge over what 
seemed to be a tidal river with several boats and 
a schooner on it. Approaching along the road 
from the farther side of the bridge was a load of 
hay and other teams, the people with them 
shouting and lashing their horses. At this mo- 
ment a gust, the worst one so far, came rushing 
down upon them. Fearful of being run over by 
the teams, Joe shrank down by the railing of the 
bridge; but an instant later he felt the railing 
give way, and he was blown into the river 
with it. 
Probably he would have been drowned if he 
had not chanced to fall near a boat partly 
filled with water. He got hold of it before he 


THE GREAT SEPTEMBER GALE 
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sank, and clambered inside, when he found 
that he was not alone. A little two-wheeled 
donkey cart, without a driver, had been blown 
from the bridge at the same time. The donkey 
floated, and ‘put its nose on the gunwale of 
the boat into na had climbed. He got 
hold of the reins and helped the poor animal 
to hang on. The cart appeared to be filled with 
umbrellas. 

A tremendous shower, with a few hailstones, 
was now falling, accompanied by dazzling 
flashes of lightning and crashes of thunder. 
Then came other great gusts of wind, but the 
embankment of the road leading up to the 
bridge broke the force on the lee side. 

In a short time the boat—a large dory—went 
adrift from the bank where it had been drawn 
up, and floated out on the river. What to do 
Joe did not know. There were no oars in the 
boat. The little donkey groaned agonizingly 
at times as if afraid of losing his noschold 
on the dory; and to help him keep his po- 
sition Joe made the rein fast inboard and drew 
it tight. 

Probably by reason of the great rainfall, a 
strong current was setting beneath the bridge, 
and the dory, with Joe inside and the donkey 
clinging to it, was borne along the channel 
seaward. The boy now discovered that he was 
in other trouble; he was unable to step on his 
left foot, and the ankle was puffed up strangely, 
as large as two ankles should be. Quite likely 
it had been injured when he fell from the bridge, 
although in the alarm and excitement of the 
moment he had been unaware of feeling hurt. 
But at present it pained him badly, and he could 
not bear his weight on it. 


SUPPOSE our then young Old Squire was 
I about twelve years old, and it would be 

little wonder if he shed a few tears. Terrific 
gusts still raged and roared, driving marsh grass 
and even frogs into the dory. He was obliged 
to crouch low and cling to the thwart to keep 
from being blown overboard. Yet he still tried 
to prevent the poor groaning donkey from losing 
its hold. 

They were driven by the wind along the 
channel until the sea could be seen breaking and 
foaming beyond a 'ine of sand hillocks not far 
off. As often as the dory went aground, the 
gale whirled it out and away again, donkey and 
cart still following. 

Presently as they approached the sand dunes 
where the river found its way through them to 
the sea, the boat grounded on shallows. Here 
the donkey got foothold and, breaking away, 
waded inshore; and as Joe looked about he 
caught sight of a little hut, sheltered by the sand 
hills, and saw an old woman standing in the 
doorway, her hand shading her eyes, watching 
him. He called to,her, but the wind blew his 
voice away; he then made signs for her to come 
out to him. She hastened forth, struggling, 
half-doubled up, against the gale, and on reach- 
ing the dory seized the bow and pulled it farther 
up on the sands. 

Joe thought she might be an Indian squaw, 
for she was very swarthy. She talked to him, 
but it was not English that she spoke, and it was 
clear that she did not understand what he said 
to her. She looked curiously at the donkey 
and cart, evidently thinking they belonged to 
him. 

Finding he could not make her comprehend 
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anything he said, Joe began pointing to his 
swollen leg. Sympathy at once appeared on her 
wrinkled face. She took the ailing ankle in her 
brown hands and nursed it gently for a time, then 
helped Joe to hop on one foot.until he reached 
her hut. This quaint house, built apparently of 
wreckag* ftom vessels, was so low » a person 
could scarcely stand erect within. At one side 
was a sort of couch, and on this she permitted 
Joe to lie down while she made a poultice of 
herbs, or weeds, which with much care she 
bound on his ankle, using portions of an old 
gown for a bandage. 

Joe lay there all the following night, sleeping 
a little at intervals when the > began to abate 
after midnight. Nor could he leave next day, 
for he was unable to put his left foot to the 
ground. 

The old squaw apparently lived by digging 
clams and quahogs and impounding fish at the 
mouth of the river, where had set up a weir. 
She cooked after a manner of her own, over a 
fireplace at one corner of her cabin, and during 
the forenoon offered her young guest clam 
broth in a cracked crock—nourishment which he 
received with gratitude. Later in the day he 
was given fried quahogs and tea. The woman 
also secured the donkey and was much delighted 
by the load of umbrellas in the little cart, 
inspecting them one by one with much curiosity 
and at length aes a bright-colored 
one for herself. Joe found it quite impossible 
to explain to her that the umbrellas were 
not his, but were the property of some un- 
known vender of umbrellas, possibly lost in 
the gale. 

He was obliged to remain with her eight days 
before he became able to walk sufficiently well 
to get into the cart and drive the donkey to 
Newburyport. He had seen nothing further of 
old Jane, and finally decided that she had been 
blown into the river or out to sea. 

On reaching the home of the Fowlers in New- 
buryport, he was told that Jotham and Hiram 
ned iene set off for Maine, having first made 
a trip to Salem to inquire for him. On the way 
they had been told that a boy answering to Joe's 
description had been swept from a bridge in the 
gale and drowned along with an old peddler of 
umbrellas. 

Cousin Nancy Hobbs had been carried home, 
and, from what could be learned from her, Joe's 
Uncle Nahum and Aunt Mahala felt little doubt 
that Joe—along with old Jane—had perished 
on the marshes, 


HE Fowlers started for Maine four days 

after the tempest, but they did not arrive 

with their sad tidings concerning Joe until 
a week later. Although not so violently destruc- 
tive in Maine as in the more southerly portions 
of New England, the gale had ruined many of 
the settlers’ field crops and blown down thou- 
sands of forest ices. 

Great-Grandma Betty would have set off 
at once in the hope of finding her boy, but 
now that old Jane was gone they possessed 
no horse suitable for such an expedition. Many 
domestic matters, too, made such a quest so 
far from home well-nigh impossible at that 
time. 

Just at sunset, however, of the second day 
afzer the coming of the Fowlers, the shadow that 
had followed their return to Maine was happily 
dispelled. From her house door Great-Grandma 
Betty espied a strange object coming into view 
on the rough new road through the woods— 
nothing less than a very tired little gray donkey, 
drawing a small two-wheeled cart in which some- 
one was hunched down nearly out of sight. 
Donkey and cart came wearily to the door, 
and lo, there was the lost one, safe if not wholly 
sound, sitting on a heap of umbrellas! He had 
made the trip and found his way home after 
numerous vicissitudes, and having to part with 
eleven umbrellas at wayside taverns in exchange 
for food and shelter. But there were eighteen 
left! 

From Joe’s youthful point of view, he had done 
the only thing he could do under the circum- 
stances. Feeling certain that the owner of the 
outfit had been lost in the gale, he had by his 
own unaided exertions salvaged donkey, cart 
and umbrellas. 

**What else could I do?” he asked. “‘I had 
to get home somehow.” 

Joe's parents, however, were by no means so 
sure that this was right and sent word re- 

atedly, both to Newburyport and Salem, 
informing claimants, if any, as to the where- 
abouts of the umbrella-vender's property, while 
Uncle Nahum Hobbs advertised the matter in 
a Salem newspaper. No claimant, however, 
appeared. 

The gray donkey lived long and happily at the 
pioneer farm in Maine; and as to the eighteen 
umbrellas, they became scattered about in time, 
as umbrellas will be, all save this last one with 
the ivroy handle, left untouched in the old chest 
in our farmhouse attic for more than fifty years. 























Here’s Your Chance To Own 


The “BIG GIANT” 


Mark Registered) 


A Real Steam Engine Using Kerosene for Fuel 


OULDN’T you like to own the Big Giant, the engine that has given so 
many boys their first taste of the joy of actually driving machinery by 
steam power — just like the big engines that furnish power for factory and 
farm? Here it is, greatly improved by the addition of many new features. 
Just think of the fun you can have running this engine and making toy 
machinery for it! There will be no dull 
times, even on stormy days, if you have a 
Big Giant in the house. When steam is 
up the Big Giant will develop horse- 
power sufficient to run the buzz saw 
described on this page and many of 
the Erector models, as well as the 
toy machinery you can make. 
The engine will also supply 
steam for a shrill blast of the 
whistle whenever the engineer 
so desires. 





The Big Giant is Manufactured Exclusively 
for Readers of The Youth’s Companion 
and Can Be Obtained Only from Us 





lor Young ingineers 


Gauge VERY young engineer ought to own one of these superb engines. 

a It will not only afford hours of pleasure but in many cases will 
develop a taste for mechanical work and engineering. The engine is 
designed for running toy machinery at a high rate of speed. ‘These 
toys, such as machine shops, mills, forges, etc., can be made easily by 
boys. They will thus enjoy both the making and the running of 
their plant. Power can be transmitted to the machine shop or mill 
through an attached pulley wheel, with a cord for a belt. 


DESCRIPTION . The illustration does not show the full size of the engine. It 


stands eleven inches high. It is an improvement over other 
model steam engines in that ordinary kerosene can be used as fuel, instead of alcohol. Can be run 
full speed continuously for five hours at a cost of less than one cent. It has a safety valve 
a steam whistle, and a finely fitted water gauge that will always indicate the exact amount of 
water in the boiler. It has a large balance wheel and other necessary parts to make it the most 
powerful steam engine for toy machinery now on the market. In addition to the many features 
described, the following important improvements have been made: The boiler is now made of 
heavy, polished brass; solid brass connections for the water gauge; brass whistle base and cast 
piston connection. The engine is finely finished and entirely free from the danger of explosion 
It is one of the most popular articles we have ever offered for boys. 


Yours for Only One New Subscription 
And 25 Cents Extra 


We will send you the Big Giant Steam Engine as a Premium for securing one yearly 
subscription, new or renewal, to The Youth’s Companion at $2.00, and 25 cents 
extra. (Your own subscription or that of any member of your family will not 
count for this offer.) Be sure to add 21 cents for postage. 








TOY BUZZ SAW Made of metal, handsomely japanned in color, and 


operated | a cord from pulley wheel of engine. 
If ordered with Engine it will be included for 25 cents extra postpaid. 


The YOUTH’S COMPANION — 


EIGHT ARLINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MAss. 
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as blanca, mas limpiay mas fresca. 


says lelipa, beaming 


EI ACTUAL LETTER FROM A PannG HOMI 

I moved to the southwestern border, 
was washday! 

Felipa | isted in using the most primitive washing 

Me 1 launder 5 make two pil s of brick or stones 

i fire berwee . on top perches the boiler! 


rt 
| ga y over the edge and into the clothes 


atched, Felipa put everything with a trace of 
! Once I rescued a delicate print frock of 
All this, coupled with Felipa’s positive 
than one rinsing, resulted in clothes that 
i 1 tl ok clean 
sement which told me that clothes washed 
G t need to be boiled every week! 
with a cake of P AND G, I marshaled 
iw scant Spanish and ma eloquent 
I to adopt a new method 
N the wi lothes in warm water with PANDG, 
another t and pours hot water over then 
wl she puts the colored clothes through 
and hangs them in the shade. Then she comes 
inses them twice, blues tl and 
e of these new washdays, the patient Felipa said 


ile that PAND G was magic and that the clothes 


were “Mas blanca, mas limpia y més fresca’’! This means whiter, 
cleaner, and fresher! And 1 know they last longer than when they 
were having the very life cooked out of them in a regular witches 


cauldron. 


Sincerely yours, (Mrs.) M. C. T., Arizona 


No steamy boiling, less rubbing, whiter clothes— whether 
the water is soft or hard, cold or warm! No wonder 
P AND G is used by more women than any other soap in 
the we rid! 

This unequaled popularity means that P AND G is made 
in enormous quantities. And since large-scale manu- 
facturing costs less in proportion than small-scale manu- 
facturing, the large cake of P AND G can be sold to you 


for less, ounce for ounce, even than ordinary soaps. 


So P AND G costs less because it is popular. And it is 
so popular because it really is a better soap. 


FREE!—‘“How to take out 15 common stains—get 
clothes clean in lukewarm water— lighten washday labor.” 
Problems like these and newest laundry methods, in free 
booklet— Rescuing Prectous Hours. Send a post card to Win- 
ifred S. Carter, Dept. NY-99, Box 1801, Cincinnati, O. 


99 


Hold a smooth white cake of P AND G Naphtha. 
Compare it with any other laundry soap. See how 
firm and clean-scented P AND G is! And so white. 
Doesn't it seem nicerto usea u ite soap for clothes 
and dishes? Every year more women turn to 
white soaps, and most ofthem are using P AND G. 





The largest-selling soap in the wor 
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